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“It came into my mind that there was needed such a life of 
Paul as could not by any means be issued from any printing 
press. We wanted Paul himself, embodied, breathing, moving 
and repeating before our eyes the life described in the New 
Testament. One of us must become Paul himself." (Bowen’s 
Journal, March 30, 1848.) 

“I want to have Christ walking about the streets of Bombay 
as Me did about those of Jerusalem and living among this peo¬ 
ple as Me did among the Jews. Me was emphatically the friend 
of the people. They were Mis family, His home ... I want to 
have Jesus the missionary in my mind's eye continually. By 
the grace of God I may at length learn to love. JLove overcom - 
eth everything. It will be a blessed day when I feel at home in 
these streets, and can linger in them without any desire save to 
continue preaching the Word." (Journal, June 29, 1848.) 

4< Probably the holiest man in this world is he who retains 
\eenly and abidingly the sense of his liability to sin. I desire to 
be that man." (Journal, May 7, 1849.) 

"I can never do too much for Him, that hath done so much 
for me as to make me a Christian. And I will labour to be like 
my Saviour, by making humility lovely in the eyes of all men, 
and by following the merciful and mee\ example of my dear 
Jesus." (George Herbert, 1626.) 



PREFACE 


In the sketch of Bowen’s Life which appeared in the Bombay Guardian 
of February 11, 1888, six days after his death, Dr. J. E. Robinson, later 
Bishop Robinson of the Methodist Episcopal Church, wrote: “It is 
hoped that, later, a worthy biography of this great missionary will be duly 
furnished to the world. The only available, and in any sense complete, 
material for such a biography is in possession of the writer. It may there¬ 
fore be stated that all productions or publications professing to be a Life 
of Rev. George Bowen are entirely unauthorized and not to be regarded 
as reliable, however they may in general approximate the truth.” 

Bishop Robinson was never able to carry out his purpose and when 
fifteen years later he learned of my interest in Bowen he generously 
passed on to me his bound volumes of the Bombay Guardian from 1866, 
when Bowen revived it, to 1886, and also a copy of Oluph, the Scandi¬ 
navian tragedy which Bowen wrote in his boyhood and which was pub¬ 
lished by Osborn and Buckingham of New York in 1836. Under date 
of July 24, 1902, Dr. Robinson wrote from Calcutta: 

Your letter of May 15th, inquiring about material for a biography of the 
late Rev. George Bowen, reached me in due course, and ought to have been 
answered sooner, but the death of a missionary colleague of our Mission in 
this city threw extra work on me, which has crowded me somewhat of late. 

I have always regarded it as a great pity that a biography of Mr. Bowen 
was not undertaken soon after his death. When in America in 1888, the year 
he died, I made some overtures in that direction to members of his family, and 
consulted with one or two old friends of his about it, but the way seemed 
blocked. It was made plain to me at the time that his correspondence in the hands 
of members of his family would not be available. I then let the matter drop. 
Now I am glad to learn that the idea of preparing a biography has come to 
you. There is no man whom I should be more pleased to cooperate with in any 
possible way than yourself, and anything I can do to help you I shall be pleased 
to do. 

The material belonging to George Bowen which came to me after his death was 
very meager. There were a great many very brief outlines of sermons and 
addresses that he had delivered, written on the backs of envelopes, wrappers 
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of newspapers and small pieces of paper. These were mixed up in an amazing 
fashion, and most of them are in my possession still. Two or three years ago I 
published a number of them in a few successive numbers of the Indian Witness. 

Then there were two old MS. journals, in tattered binding, written with poor 
ink, which had spread into the dampish paper, and was much faded. Out of 
these had been cut many pages which he had used in the “Reminiscences” which 
he published in successive volumes of the Bombay Guardian in the eighties. 
From these journals had been made many extracts which appeared in the same 
“Reminiscences.” . . . 

Then, I have some twenty annual volumes of the Bombay Guardian which I 
prize as a personal treasure, and these I would be quite willing to loan you 
for the purpose in view, if you desire. I presume you have access to the volumes 
of the Bombay Guardian in one or other of the New York libraries, but you 
are welcome to these in my possession at any time. I will box them up carefully 
and send them to you, if you wish to have them. 

Resides the foregoing there is absolutely nothing else left by George Bowen 
in my possession. When proceeding to America in 1888 I took home with me and 
handed over to Mr. Bowen’s sisters a packet of their letters which I had found 
among the papers he left. A number of other letters of a purely business character 
and of no importance in any way, some of them partly destroyed by white ants, 
I myself burned. They would have been of no use whatever for biographical 
purposes. 

Bishop Robinson also gave every encouragement in suggesting sources 
of information. Many of those who knew Bowen had already died but I 
followed up all the living and gathered reminiscences from their affec¬ 
tionate memories. The work was undertaken none too soon as all of 
these have now passed on. 

Among them all, the most helpful was the Rev. W. W. Atterbury, 

D. D., who had known the Bowen family from his early boyhood and 
who wrote a sketch of George for The Church at Home and Abroad, 
August, 1888, which was later published as a leaflet by the American 
Tract Society. Dr. Atterbury not only wrote out his own recollections 
but offered invaluable advice and gave me a volume of 433 pages in 
which, in a beautiful hand, Bowen’s letters to his family, from July 28, 
1847 to April 5, 1858, had been transcribed by one of his sisters. In 
addition Dr. Atterbury passed on to me 145 letters of Bowen to his 
father, mother and sisters, beginning with a letter of August 12, 1846, 
from Milford, Pa., to his mother, and ending with a letter of Jan. 19, 
1883, from Bombay to his sister Catherine. 

Others who are now almost all gone who supplied letters or their 
own recollections of Bowen were Lieut.-Col. G. W. Oldham, Bishop 

E. G. Andrews, Bishop J. M. Thoburn, the Rev. E. S. Hume, D.D., 
the Rev. J. Murray Mitchell, D.D., the Rev E. A. B. Hallam, the Rev. 
L. B. Tedford, the Rev. and Mrs. Samuel J. Barrows, Mrs W. R Wil¬ 
liams, Mr. S. E. Bridgman, the Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D., the 
Rev. Richard Burges, the Rev. J. S. Stone, D.D., Mr. Rutlonj, Mrs. 
William G. Greenwood, the Rev. H. W. Ballantine, D.D., Mrs. S. C. 
Dean, Mrs. Anna Ballantine Park, Mrs. L. D. Osborn, the Rev. Alfred 
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S. L. Baker, the Rev. H. de St. Dalmas, the Rev. C. P. Hard, the Rev. 
Isaac F. Row, the Rev. J. G. Potter, Mrs. L. D. Hanscom. The American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions has kindly furnished 
copies of all of Bowen’s letters to the Board, beginning with his letter 
of Dec. 12, 1846, offering himself for service as a foreign missionary, 
and ending with his letter of Dec. 13, 1865. 

All of Bowen’s classmates of the Class of 1847 at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City, have long since passed away, but I had let¬ 
ters from two of them, Dr. Edwin A. Bulkley and Dr. Alfred H. Dash- 
iell, and recollections of him from the Rev. Stephen Strong and the 
Rev. S. P. Leeds who were in the Seminary with him. But I learned 
most about his Seminary career from the Rev. William Aikman, D.D., 
of Bowen’s Class of 1847, who also wrote one of the best memorial 
sketches, which appeared in The Missionary Review of the World for 
June, 1888. 

While no life of Bowen has ever been issued, many references, some 
brief and some extensive, have appeared in missionary magazines and 
books. The following list embraces those which are of consequence: 
New York Christian Advocate, 1888, p. 120, an estimate by Bishop 
Thoburn; The Gospel in All Lands, 1888, p. 135; Bishop William Tay¬ 
lor, Four Years Campaign in India, pp. 237, 389; Bishop William 
Taylor, Story of My Life, pp. 524 ff; Bishop William Taylor, Ten 
Years of Self-Supporting Missions in India, pp. 338, 433; Bliss, En¬ 
cyclopedia of Missions, art. George Bowen; Methodist Record, 1888, 
Vol. I; Bishop J. W. Thoburn, India and Malaysia, p. 429; Missionary 
Review of the World, 1889, pp. 299, 300, art. “What is Success?’, p. 
520 f., art. by Dr. Robert Aikman, pp. 416-419; Central Christian Ad¬ 
vocate, April 4, 1888, art. by B. H. Badley, “A Saintly Worker 
Crowned”; Indian Witness, Feb. 18, 1888, art. by D. Osborn; Forward, 
Dec. 23, 1899, art. by the Rev. J. Sumner Stone, M.D., “George Bowen, 
‘the White Yogi.’ ” 

Beyond every other indebtedness, however, I must acknowledge my 
obligation to an old friend, Mr. Henry W. Rankin of Northfield, Mass., 
step-son of Dr. Aikman. Mr. Rankin for many years was associated 
with Mr. D. L. Moody in his relation to the Northfield Schools and 
Conferences. No one else had made such a study of Bowen and his 
writings as Mr. Rankin had made, and he gave me letters of Bowen’s 
to him, the only existent copy of Bowen’s romance The Pupil of Raph¬ 
ael published by Wiley and Putnam, New York, in 1843, and copies of 
Bowen’s Life of Mohammed, published in Bombay in 1856, of his vari¬ 
ous tracts and pamphlets and a sumptuously bound set of the files of 
the Bombay Guardian from 1879 to 1894, which contain in the years 
1879 to 1883 the autobiography of Bowen from childhood through the 
year 1850, narrated in the third person, in 237 instalments. It is to be 
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regretted that Mr. Rankin was prevented by ill health from undertak¬ 
ing this biography himself and also from publishing those studies in 
metaphysics and philosophy which he had made through many years 
and which if published would have given him a high place in American 
scholarship. I cannot be too grateful for the stimulus and inspiration 
of Mr. Rankin’s friendship over nearly half a century. 

Bowen was not consistent in capitalizing pronouns referring to God 
or Christ but such capitalization has been used throughout this book. 
His Bible references have been kept, some in Arabic and some in Ro¬ 
man numerals. 

The form of this volume has been chosen deliberately. It is a memoir 
of Bowen, comprising selections from his own diaries, letters, personal 
reminiscences and his writings in his paper, and from the testimonies 
and estimates of the men and women who knew him; so that the reader 
can make up his own opinion of the man and his views, and of his meth¬ 
ods of life and work in India. It is not an attempt to appraise Bowen 
and his thoughts and ways. I conceive that the true business of a biog¬ 
rapher is not to set forth his interpretation of the life with which he 
is dealing, whether it be in the way of approval or disapproval, but 
to present the material in such form and fulness as will enable each 
one who reads to form his own judgment for himself. 

It is to be regretted that this memoir could not have been published 
many years ago while Bowen’s name was still remembered. That was 
not possible, however, and it is appropriate that it should appear now 
on the fiftieth anniversary of Bowen’s death. 
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Family 


O F GEORGE BOWEN’S ancestry beyond his father and mother 
he left no record and it has not been possible to trace any. He 
begins his autobiography with his birth in Middlebury, Vermont, on 
April 30, 1816. Who his grandparents were, where the family stock 
came from, how his parents came to be living in Middlebury, are 
questions regarding which even his intimate friends were able to supply 
no information. The Rev. John E. Bowen of Westport, New York, was 
believed to have prepared a very complete Bowen genealogy but every 
effort to trace this has failed. It is worth while mentioning that Mr. 
Charles W. Bowen, who was living in Providence, R. I., in 1909, sup¬ 
posed that George “was descended from the common ancestor of the 
family, Richard Bowen, who emigrated with his wife and seven children 
from Glammorganshire in Wales in 1640, settled first in Roxbury, 
Mass., and then with thirty-nine other families under the leadership of 
the Rev. Samuel Newman, in 1643, founded a new settlement in Massa¬ 
chusetts which they named ‘Rehoboth’: ‘The Lord hath made room for 
us.’ Richard had four sons, William, Obadiah, Richard and Thomas.” 
Mr. Charles Bowen was descended from Obadiah but which of the 
four was George Bowen’s ancestor he did not know. 

Of Bowen’s boyhood in New England we are likewise ignorant. Our 
full knowledge of him and of his remarkable life and of his extraordi¬ 
nary mind begins at the age of twelve after the removal of the family 
to New York City. His autobiography which appeared in instalments 
in the Bombay Guardian in the years 1879-1883 begins, however, with 
one interesting reference to his father which relates to his childhood 
home. The “Reminiscences” open with an explanation of their publi¬ 
cation : 

At different times, by different parties, the writer has been asked to put on 
record the principal facts in his life. The parties who have suggested this are 
persons in whose judgment he has a good deal of confidence. It was their belief 
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that such an account would be to the honor of Him whose grace has been so 
conspicuously shown in the life of the writer. He has always felt an almost 
insuperable repugnance to a compliance with this request. At the same time 
he had the feeling that it might be due to the Savior to show what he had been 
saved from, and by what process he had been brought to God. Under this conviction 
and at the same time influenced by the restraint to which reference has been 
made, he published in the Bombay Guardian in 1861, in blank verses, some 
thoughts on Isa. XLII :4 in which were embodied the leading facts of his life. But 
there was so much more buried than there was expressed in the lines, that we doubt 
if any body penetrated their meaning. Under renewed solicitation we are trying to 
screw our courage up to the point of attempting an autobiographical sketch, and it 
may be that we shall take some of those lines as a basis of exposition. An 
excessive dislike of being made the subject of attention, is moderated by the 
thought that there is that in every life which, rightly stated, will serve to show 
forth the glory of Him who leads and bears with His blind children in this world. 
For the sake of convenience the writer sometimes will drop the personal pronoun 
I, we, he, and will speak of himself as Homunculus or simply as H. 

Some time ago there came into the hands of H. a tract entitled “The Two 
Fortunes/’ written by Cheyne Brady, some of the things mentioned in which could 
only apply to H. while the other particulars of the narrative were very wide indeed 
of the truth. Among other things the subject was said to have died a number of 
years ago in Bombay. How such a narrative came to be written, it would be dif¬ 
ficult to say. Facts and romance are very prettily blended: but the existence of 
such a tract may perhaps furnish an additional reason for writing the proposed 
reminiscences. . . . 

Homunculus was 28 years of age when there came into his hand a letter that 
gave him some information about the first year of his life that surprised him greatly. 
It was a letter written a few months after his birth by his father to his father. 
The writer of this letter told how he had been recently led to give himself to the 
Lord and how happy he was in the consciousness of reconciliation with God, and 
he most earnestly and affectionately urged upon his father to seek the Lord and 
to lay hold on eternal life. Nothing in the world could have more surprised 
Homunculus than to read such a letter, he never having known his father as a 
religious man, having indeed known him for many years as an irreligious man. 
He subsequently ascertained that there had been a revival of religion in Middlebury 
the very year that he was born, that his father had been converted, was received 
to the church, but not having the sympathy of my mother in it, he had gradually 
grown cold and finally laid aside his profession of religion. But in the fervor of his 
first love he wrote this earnest letter to his aged father. That the letter was not 
received amiss appears from the fact of its preservation. 

The father of H. had a literary turn and collected a very good library, which 
his children found the benefit of as they grew up. He was engaged in business, 
and gradually became more and more absorbed in it. He was more than once un¬ 
fortunate in business but the effect of this seems to have been to stir him up to 
more thorough devotion to business pursuits. He was much attached to his 
family and for their sakes he was desirous of making a fortune. He had two sons 
and two daughters, all still living (in Jan. 1879), and none of them ever married. 
He was his eldest son, and he was particularly desirous that he should have the 
training necessary to make him a successful merchant. 

Bowen's comment on his father as an irreligious man refers to the 
period of Bowen’s young manhood before he went to India. Shortly 
after George left America the father returned fully and heartily to his 
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Christian faith but lived only a few months in his recovered happiness 
and peace. On hearing of his death, George writes to Harriet from 
Bombay on May 7, 1848: 

I feel thankful that you had time to write me so fully as you have done, and 
that I have so many precious words and facts on which to feed my mind. Sorrow 
has its appetites and becomes worse than sorrow when there is no aliment for them. 
I have been deeply moved by these tidings. Christians are not made unhappy by 
the death of Christian friends; but I think they are more affected than impenitent 
persons are when these friends die. For the love of Christ develops in us one to 
another a strength of affection that is not common with the unrenewed ... I am 
led to praise God as often as I come to the throne of grace. Grace has so abounded 
towards our father, first in sparing him during 57 years of impenitence and un¬ 
godliness; next in accomplishing what is perhaps one of the rarest of God’s works 
of mercy, namely the genuine unequivocal conversion of a heart frosted by so 
many of this world’s winters; and finally in giving him such a beautiful and happy 
exit from the world ... I love to look upon the scenes you describe and doubt 
not that we will all treasure them while life lasts. One prayer I have many times 
and with much fervor offered when at home to God, namely that there might be the 
destruction of all reserve in our family, and a fusion of all our hearts in Christ. 
Perhaps this prayer was in a measure fulfilled during my father’s sickness; and 
that it was a season of greatly augmented love one to another. So I should judge 
from your letter. For this I thank God and shall thank Him. One of the first 
things to come into my mind was this, that if Frank had been home and if tidings 
had been received of my arrival, the trial might have been less to him. But it 
seemed so manifestly ordered that I could not but be reconciled. And there is not 
a word in your letter that exhibits anxiety as to my safety so that I feel rebuked 
for doubting your faith and his. Among his sayings repeated by you there is none 
that has any reference to myself. Of this I am rather glad. His affection for me 
seemed of old to be inordinate and I rejoice to see the evidence that Christ had 
become all in all to him. Of Christ he could speak, you say, but concerning every¬ 
thing else was apathetic. I praise God for giving him not only grace but opportunity 
to exhibit in his dying hours to others the spirit that had been put in him. Might 
not many in our church of his age who have been spending nearly all their days 
in the courts of the Lord and who do yet seem to be groping in darkness, might not 
many such profit by considering the faith and joy of this believer brought between 
the 11 and 12 hours into the Kingdom . . . Oh why should Frank have gone away 
on another long voyage without having come to a knowledge of Christ.. .Bro. 
Dodd wrote that Frank had gone on a six months voyage to Demerara and Amster¬ 
dam. You wrote that he had gone on a 16 months voyage to South Africa. I suppose 
he has sailed for South Africa via Demerara. 

The next day, May 8 , 1848, he wrote a long letter of affectionate com¬ 
fort to his mother, sending her a draft for $60 saved from his modest 
salary of $40 a month, and expressing his conviction that it was his 
father’s new found faith which had prolonged his life: “Dear Mother, 
what a cause of lifelong gratitude to the Savior we have for the grace 
bestowed upon him. I am overpowered when I think of it. Contrast 
him as he was on that sick bed and what he was during any portion of 
the long, long period preceding his conversion. His soul seems to have 
been feeding on Christ, satisfied with Christ, absorbed in Christ. This 
is the essential mark of true religion. What conceivable legacy of gold 
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or silver could be so precious as the words and looks that gave index 
of the Redeemer's presence with him,?" 

There will be later references to Bowen's father but it may be well to 
summarize here what is known of the rest of the family. No one is liv¬ 
ing now who remembers them, but the late W. W. Atterbury, a greatly 
beloved minister of the Presbyterian Church who was secretary for 
some years of the American Tract Society, wrote out some years ago his 
boyhood recollections: 

My acquaintance with the Bowen family began when I was a boy of ten or 
twelve. They were near neighbors, in the city, of our family. The Bowen family 
consisted of the father, a wholesale merchant in comfortable circumstances; his 
wife, George, two daughters, Harriet and Catherine, and the youngest, Frank, a 
boy of my own age. George was especially intimate with one of my older brothers, 
John G. Atterbury, a graduate of Yale, practising as a young lawyer in New York 
City. As I recollect, they were not at all a religious family, although the mother, 
a very kind and motherly lady, occasionally attended an Episcopal church in the 
neighborhood. After a year or two our acquaintance with the family was somewhat 
interrupted by our removal to another part of the city, and by my going to college 
at New Haven as well as by the removal of my brother, J. G. Atterbury, to Detroit 
where he established himself in the practise of law. 

During this interval George Bowen spent three or four years in foreign travel, 
much of the time in Italy, and making a trip if I remember right, up the Nile, 
unusual in those days. The father met with business reverses and when George 
Bowen returned to this country, he lived rather a recluse life, devoting himself to 
literature, music, etc. The younger son Frank proving wild and unmanageable, they 
sent him to sea and little or nothing was heard of him for a long time. 

In April, 1844, having finished my college studies, I was in the city, and as my 
father’s family had just moved over to Paterson, N. J., I boarded for a short time 
in the same house in which the Bowen family boarded at that time. It was in West 
Washington Place. 

In a conversation with Dr. Atterbury, in October, 1905, he gave a 
narration of Frank’s adventurous career. “He was the renegade of the 
family," Dr. Atterbury said: 

He was shipped off on a vessel by George before the great change came in 
George’s life, and went to the Eastern seas. The family did not hear from him for 
six or eight years and then he turned up a true and handsome sailor. He had been 
engaged in navigating in the East Indies. When he returned, George had gone to 
India and all the family had been converted. It was a different atmosphere and 
Frank went off to the East again. George would hear from him occasionally. He 
was a gentleman and a gentleman’s son, smooth-tongued and bright. Now and then 
a check would come from him anonymously through Bloodgood. Some years later 
Frank turned up again in New York. He had been commander of a coolie ship. In a 
mutiny he had hanged a number of the coolies on a yard arm. Then he was a slaver 
(the “Nightingale”?) during the Civil War. His vessel was seized on the coast of 
Africa by a U. S. cruiser. The captain (Gordon) and crew were taken off and 
brought to America and hanged. A man named Bowen was among these men, but 
it was not Frank. Frank had been on the vessel as First Officer and had been left 
on board. One day word came that he was to be taken off his ship and removed to 
the frigate. That night a little boat drifted along under his window and he dropped 
in and got ashore. Some one had connived at his escape. He returned to the U. S. 
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and attempted without avail to collect some money owed to him in Cuba as a result 
of his participation in the Patriot War. 

Mr. B. B. Atterbury, the father of Mrs. Kilaen Van Rcnsellacr, of Dr. B. C. 
Atterbury for twenty years a devoted medical missionary in Peking, China, 
and of the Rev. Anson P. Atterbury, D D., for fifty-one years a useful minister 
in the Presbyterian Church, gave Frank a set of nautical instruments and he went 
out to the East again. He was next heard of on a ship of filibusters in Mexico in 
Walker’s time. The ship was blockaded but Frank escaped, declaring that he knew 
all about those harbors and could not be caught. He returned to America again and 
hung about his sisters, who helped him. 

One day Frank wrote to his sisters that he was going to kill himself. 
At their request Dr. Atterbury went to see him and candidly told Frank 
that this was the best thing he could do with himself. Dr. Atterbury 
took him to live with him for a time in Westchester County. On No¬ 
vember 22, 1894, the gambler and adventurer died a decent death and 
was buried in Woodlawn. 

Under date of Nov. 7, 1846, Bowen, then in Union Theological Semi¬ 
nary, wrote in his diary: ‘‘Last night, I dreamed of F. B. that he came 
into a room where I was with others, and announced that he had ex¬ 
perienced a change of heart. I sat down today and wrote him about it.” 
To this Bowen added in July, 1881, “This person died some years 
after, with a hope in Christ.” 

All of Frank’s letters to the family in New York and to George in 
Bombay have disappeared except one brief note without date to his 
mother as he was sailing on the ship “Washington” from Ne v York 
to San Francisco, a long letter to the family from San Francisco, July 
29, 1850, and one to his sisters, who had been living at 235 West 38th 
Street, dated Rio de Janeiro, June 4, 1878, in handwriting much like 
George’s. 

The two sisters, younger than George and older than Frank, were 
Harriet and Catherine. The father died in the spring of 1848 shortly 
after George’s departure for India and the mother and sisters lived 
together until the mother’s death in 1867. Harriet was engaged in 
teaching private pupils, among them Miss Anthony, who became Mrs. 
Frederick Vanderbilt. Mrs. W. R. Williams, whose husband was one 
of the ablest Baptist ministers in New York City, and who was the 
mother of Mr. Mornay Williams and the Rev. Leighton Williams, 
told me that Harriet was “small and slight and Frenchy, very bright 
and vivacious, a teacher in good families in New York and also in the 
Industrial School of Dr. Williams’ Olivet Church.” “Kate,” according 
to Mrs. Williams, “was an ordinary awkward working woman.” But 
she was for a time on the clerical staff of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, then located at 23 Centre Street. At the end of her 
life Mrs. Williams said Kate was working in a book-binding room. 
When Harriet’s failing health prevented her from teaching, “the use of 
a house in Fordham,” Dr. Atterbury wrote, “was given her by a friend, 
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where she and her sister passed their last days. A circle of her former 
pupils and friends raised a small sum annually for the support of the 
sisters by which they were enabled to live in comparative comfort.” 

The only letters from the sisters which it has been possible to find 
are a packet of letters to Mr. Rankin about Bowen’s books, and two, 
one without date from Harriet to George, and the other dated August 
3, 1888, from Catherine to Dr. John Gillespie of the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions, thanking him for some copies of the articles on 
Bowen by Dr. W. W. Atterbury in The Church at Home and Abroad 
for August, 1888. Bowen printed from time to time in the Bombay 
Guardian extracts from letters from “Theophila,” who, I suspect, must 
have been Harriet. In her letter Harriet wrote: 

Dear George: 

I write now in answer to your astonishing communications. I have been deeply 
and variously affected by them. I am not quite certain of their divine truth. Holy 
men have sometimes been misled by their own imagination. It is possible (though 
judging from your character, not probable) that you are mistaken and that the 
fulfilment of those prophecies will not take place in our day. I greatly long to 
know your view now, a day, presented to your mind as the epoch of certain ac¬ 
complished predictions (Matt.XXIV), having passed. I have sorrowed at the 
thought of what you must have suffered if disappointed in such sanguine hopes, 
of the blow which your faith must have received. I am daily hoping for a letter 
which may relieve my doubts. 

On the other hand I say to myself that there is nothing in Scripture which 
positively forbids the supposition that the last times are near. I recall to my mind 
that as the time was approaching for the fulfilment of prophecies about Christ's 
coming, revelations were made to holy persons such as Simeon, etc. At any rate, 
since I received your note I have been endeavoring to live and act as if its declara¬ 
tions were strictly true. I persuade myself that my time of probation, labor, prayer 
is confined to this summer. I began immediately to read the Apocalypse and spend 
some hours every day on this study. I ask God to reveal to me all that He is 
willing to reveal, and above all to make this part of Scripture available to my 
sanctification. I learned much concerning my own state and the state of Christians 
in the addresses to the Churches, and the sublime and awful scenes which follow 
have greatly interested and impressed me, without being accompanied by any per¬ 
suasion of a particular time, yet as they pass before my mind I say to myself: My 
eyes shall shortly behold these things, perhaps this year,—let me be ready. 

Since the receipt of your note I have felt that the Lord was teaching me and 
guiding me with more distinctness than for some time before, yet not with the dis¬ 
tinctness which I desire. The day after reading your startling disclosures, Mr. 
Dickinson brought me the Life of Mde. Guyon of Upham. I have always had a 
prejudice against her character and a fear of this book, yet I now feel persuaded 
that I was providentially made acquainted with both at this time. 

Harriet seems to have been living at this time at 296 Fourth Street. 
Kate’s letter to Dr. Gillespie was dated “Fordham, N. Y., Auer. 3 
(1888)”: 

Dear Dr. Gillespie: 

Your note arived (sic) in advance of the package. I thank you very much for 
your thoughtfulness in procuring these for me. Some of our friends and relatives 
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will have an opportunity of seeing this article who would not otherwise do so. 
We are greatly pleased with the sketch itself and with the cut also. I am indebted 
to somebody for their numbers of The Church. Is it you? (I always use that name 
under protest. It is a misnomer. We do not propose to be The Church.) One inter¬ 
esting fact has not been mentioned so far in any of the accounts. George has always 
kept up his music. As a young man at home he was fond of sitting down to the 
piano improvising as he played. A letter recently received from India written by 
one of his friends and former pupils, says that he was accustomed to dine at her 
house one day in the week. If he came in before they were quite ready he would 
sit down to the piano and improvise in his old way and the sounds would be their 
greeting as they came up stairs. 

A writer in an India paper—which I have not at hand to quote from—speaks 
of his social qualities. How in visiting a family he would interest himself in each 
member, in the cares of the parents, in their joys, in the games and plays of the 
children. I remember years ago hearing some one speak of the narrative he would 
compose for the entertainment of her children. As a young man before his con¬ 
version he was exceedingly reserved at home, these social characteristics not being 
natural to him. 

I am feeling much better than I did. Somewhat like myself, which I have not 
for the last six months. As I become stronger I feel that I would like some object 
for my days. When I was feeling so miserable I was content to do whatever the 
fancy of the moment dictated. Now I begin to feel that I want something that must 
be done. 

Yours very truly, 

C. Bowen. 

Catherine died on June 3, 1894 and Harriet in Fordham in January, 
1905. The two sisters were buried in the same grave with Frank in 
grave number 49, Range 126, Lot A, Woodlawn Cemetery. 

Of his mother and father, Bowen writes in his notebook: 

May 16, 1849. My mother’s birth day, 65 years. How much of my mother there 
is in me. A troublesome volatility of mind, erratic, incontrollable, a flightiness, that 
must give the Spirit of God more to do to accomplish any end in my mind, I think, 
than in the mind of any other. I never go through with one idea without going 
half over the universe in a hundred different directions. It is like taking a serpent 
for a walking stick; a new miracle is needed every moment. I haw inherited this 
from my mother; and we both have reason to adore the patience of our Lord, who 
has contrived to write his laws somewhat in the shifting sands, the rippling water 
of our hearts.—The use of the pen and habits of study have been a great advantage 
to me, aiding me to resist this dispersive tendency of my mind. Perhaps the Spirit 
of God will make the remainder of this to praise Him in some way.—My mother, it 
is not to be denied, was naturally endowed by God with some singularly good 
qualities.—The best is,—a keen sense of responsibility. The idea of a duty would 
never let her rest. What contributed to the preservation of this was perhaps her 
ignorance of duty.—If she had had any proper notion of what she ought to do, 
her conscience would probably have refused to perform its office; but with the 
meagre view she had thereof, her sense of obligation was enabled to retain its 
edge.—I think that my sisters and myself have inherited much of this. I think that 
before my conversion I had a singularly keen sense of duty, though accompanied 
with utter blindness as to what constituted duty.—My mother possessed naturally 
also a very remarkable disposition to think of the wants of others, and alleviate 
them. There was nothing in it of genuine Christian love; for no person was so much 
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irritated by ingratitude; there was no reference to God in it all,—but she was 
continually seeking to please others. If their own tastes differed from hers, she 
made no difference; but gave what pleased herself,—so that her kindnesses were 
often but little appreciated. She never could find enjoyment in anything, while 
she thought that others were wanting it. 

May 17. To-day my father's birthday.—My father's influence upon me, was far 
less than my mother’s I think. I cannot remember a time when my mother seemed 
to have affection for him; she seemed to be unwilling that he should have the af¬ 
fection and confidence of his children. She had great sensitiveness, continually 
imagining that she was slighted.—The natural consequence was that she was slighted. 
No language can tell the distress caused by this temper of hers. Oh, the unhappiness 
of that family for the last 15 years of our natural state. What combative and re¬ 
pulsive elements—Glory to the cross by which we were made one. 

Bowen’s diary for Dec. 16, 1866, speaks of four cousins, children 
of a brother of his father: “My cousin Eugenia Bowen is a nun in a 
convent at Pittsburgh and has been there many years. West Bowen, 
it is supposed, died in the war. Seymour Bowen is studying for priest’s 
orders, Roman Catholic. Blanche and her husband, all the family, I 
believe, are R. C., the fruit of the father’s infidelity. What a contrast 
between the dealing of God with that family and with our family.” 



II 


Boyhood and Youth 


I N THE second instalment of his “Reminiscences” published in the 
Bombay Guardian of Jan. 18, 1879, Bowen gives an account of his 
boyhood from twelve to seventeen, as remembered and interpreted after 
half a century. He is speaking of himself as “Homunculus” or more 
simply, as “H”: 

When H. was 12 years of age his father gave him a dispensation from school 
life and took him into his own counting room. He had then recently gone into 
business with his step-son for the importation of English dry-goods. The only 
schooling H. had was before that time. H. was disposed to think in after years that 
he should have been left at school for some years more; but possibly it was for 
the best. It often happens in this world that the very abundance of our opportunities 
hinders us from valuing them and improving them. H. carried with him the 
feeling that he had much to learn, and a desire to improve such time as he could 
command in studying. He was very fond of reading and as he got time devoured 
the books that were in his father’s library. Though so many years have gone by, 
he has a distinct recollection of most of those books. There was Plutarch in eight 
volumes and he can remember a particular place in the upper back stairs of the 
house, 171 Green St., where in the summer evenings he would pore over the 
fascinating sketches of illustrious Romans and Greeks making each his idol as he 
read about him. There was Rollin’s Ancient History and Xenophon’s Cyropedia. 
This last book exercised a great influence over him and deeply impressed his 
youthful mind with the conviction that a man who wanted to be distinguished 
among men should practice a rigid discipline like that of the youthful Cyrus, learning 
to endure hardness and keeping his appetites in good subjection. There was 
Hume’s history and he remembers that when he was still a schoolboy, the colored 
cook, a stout woman, Roxana Worthington, by name, who was for many years in 
the family and regarded herself as a corporate member of the same, who did not 
know how to read but was very desirous of finding out what had been going 
on in the world before she made her appearance, used to bribe him to come to 
read to her out of Rollin or out of Hume, at night, when her work was done. H's 
reading was by no means confined to history; his appetite was somewhat omnivor¬ 
ous; the Arabian Nights had a charm for him; so had Scott’s novels, but above all 
Shakespeare. Shakespeare was a passion with him for many years. For several years 
after he had been made a clerk, he would in the daytime be running to the Ex- 
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change or Post Office or Custom House or perhaps be in the hold of a Liverpool 
ship hunting up the boxes and bales consigned to the house and expediting their 
landing, or at the store attending to them, or in the office copying letters, or 
keeping books or, in slack times, up in the garret reading some favorite book; in 
the evening he would be at Signor Da Ponte’s learning French, Italian or Spanish, 
or at home reading Shakespeare or some other book. When about 14 he took lessons 
on the piano from a burly Englishman but not fancying his strictness he left off 
taking lessons and went on by himself. 'A great passion for music took possession 
of him when about sixteen, when the Italian Opera Company came to New York, 
and for a dozen years there was hardly anything he more cared for than Italian 
Operatic music. 

The following books are still remembered as in the home library, all of 
which in turn occupied the attention of H. and of his elder sister, between whom a 
great attachment existed, with great similarity of tastes: Nicolson’s Cyclopedia, 
Memoir of Due de Sully, Washington Irving, Good’s Book of Nature, Locke On the 
Understanding, Dugald Stewart, Walter Scott, Memoirs of Las Casas (St. Helena), 
Miss Edgeworth, Telemachus, Saurin’s Sermons, Henry’s Commentary, Lemprieve, 
Lavoisne’s Atlas, Scottish Chiefs, Goldsmith, etc., to which were added many books 
in the French, Italian and German as these languages were successively studied. He 
also had the privilege of getting books from the Clinton Hall Library, afterwards 
the Mercantile Library. 

Homunculus does not remember that he was ever in those days or at any time, 
spoken to on the subject of religion by his parents. There was no family prayer 
and perhaps not any in private. Still the family had a pew in St. Thomas’ Church 
(Episcopal) and doubtless thought itself as religious as its neighbors. H. can 
vaguely recall that once from Saturday night to Monday morning he had some 
uneasiness on the subject of religion; but it passed away. 

At the age of seventeen H. fancied that he was intended by nature to shine in 
the world as an author. He thought it was his mission to write some tragedies that 
would astonish the world by their marks of genius. In the course of a year or two 
he wrote three or four. One of these was entitled Henry IV. of Germany, another was 
Scandinavian in its name and characters, another was founded on something in 
Sismondi’s History of the Italian Republics. Two at least were published, but re¬ 
ceived no attention from the critics, a thing that was at the time very surprising 
to the author and terribly galling. Instead of profiting by this rebuke, H. determined 
that he would yet conquer the attention of men. H. was in those days a great 
dreamer but his dreams were of a kind that stimulated him to exertion. He was in¬ 
toxicated with conceit but knew how to veil this self-admiration so as to appear to 
his acquaintances a modest, sober-minded youth, with better tastes than the gener¬ 
ality of young men. He was thought to be exceptionally moral, but yet would not 
for all the world have consented that certain facts should be divulged to man. We 
do not divulge them, and that for the reason that we do not think it would be 
to the glory of God or the good of any. H. had from his mother, however, a deep 
sense of obligation and an inability to tolerate any neglect of it, a horror of 
everything mean, at the same time his conceptions of the true standard were vague 
enough. 

An entry in his journal in Switzerland in 1836 reveals the work which 
he had been doing in his ambition to produce a great drama: “I have 
written one miserable indiction, shocking in taste, nothing in plot, nine¬ 
teen months ago; 2d, another, verbiage, verbiage, but speaking an ardent 
passion for liberty; 3d, another, where thoughts were spun out into 
lines, thirteen months ago. 4th, another, where thoughts were concen- 
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trated into adjectives, every line was laborious to read as to write, ten 
months ago. 5th, another, good seven months ago. These are the labor 
of a year, but what a year!” 

The tragedies to which Bowen refers have disappeared save for the 
Scandinavian tragedy, Oluph, which was published in New York in 
1836 when Bowen was twenty, although he says it was written when 
he was a year or two younger. It is a remarkable production for a boy 
in his teens. The scenes with one exception are in Nadaros, the ancient 
capital of Norway and the seat of the Earls of Drontheim. The excep¬ 
tional scene is laid upon an island not distant. The time is the tenth 
century. The personae are Oluph and Hakon, princes of Norway, Sigurd, 
Earl of Drontheim, and his three sons, Asgilda, Queen of Norway, Al- 
sifa, daughter of Sigurd, nobles and others. Hakon tricks Oluph into 
the unwitting murder of their father. Oluph vows to slay the murderer. 
When he discovers the truth he carries out his vow by suicide, after 
Hakon’s perfidy has been discovered and punished. The tragedy is 
interwoven by the love of Oluph and Alsifa and the jealous hate of 
Guldhardt for Oluph and his conspiracy with Hakon. The play is con¬ 
ceived with extraordinary skill and wrought out in feeling and in lan¬ 
guage with real power. The author had worked himself fully into the 
Norse atmosphere of the time which he is depicting and his tragedy is 
superior to much of the American literature of his day. 

In the section of his “Reminiscences,” (LVI) published in the Bom¬ 
bay Guardian, Jan. 21, 1880, Bowen wrote of Oluph as follows: 

Writing these reminiscences of years gone by, we thought we would like to see 
again some of those things which Homunculus wrote and published in youth. A 
friend in America to whom this desire was expressed, having a copy of Oluph, a 
tragedy published in 1836, lately forwarded it and we have thus had an opportunity 
of reading it again after an interval of 35 years. It is a book of 105 pp., 12mo. 
The title page has only the title of the book, and even if the book had more merit 
than it has it would have been a wonder if it had not fallen stillborn from the 
press. The writer had the idea that if it could not of itself arrest the attention of 
the public, it mattered little what became of it. If it had borne his name, a con¬ 
siderable circle of his friends would probably have interested themselves in it. We 
are not aware that it ever received the slightest notice from critics or any body 
else. People are not disposed to lay siege to 105 pages of blank verse, without 
some prior assurance that their pains will be rewarded. We cannot conscientiously 
say that there is any thing here to reward the pains of the reader. The versification 
is elaborate rather than flowing, and often stiff and strained if not pedantic. The 
plot exhibits some ingenuity. The scene is in Norway before the old Scandinavian 
religion had passed away. Oluph, the principal person, heir to the throne, is away 
fighting an enemy who had invaded the land. He is victorious. Returning, he 
obeys a command given by his father, and extirpates some bands of robbers who 
have been infesting the land. Reaching the capital he is surprised to learn that the 
king had gone forth to meet him, and is unable to account for the fact that he did 
not fall in with him. Soon the murdered body of the king is found lying upon the 
most conspicuous altar of the capital. His death is a mystery upon which all the 
interest of the tragedy turns. Oluph succeeds to the throne; but he has a step- 
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mother and a step-brother, who spread abroad a rumour that Oluph caused the 
death of his father. It is unnecessary to trace the plot through the various details of 
the five acts. Oluph had bound himself by a solemn oath to take the life of the one 
who had caused the death of his father. It turns out at length that it was really 
Oluph who had taken the life of his father without knowing it. The old man 
had been taken captive by the robbers and was with them in their hiding-place 
when Oluph and his troops fell upon them and put them to the sword. In fulfilment 
of his vow Oluph immolates himself. We give one scene from this play, asking 
pardon of our readers, if any of them grudge the space thus taken up. 

Act IV. Scene III. An island; rugged and obscure spot thereon; in the 
back ground a huge rock, covered with strange characters. A fire. 
Thunder. 

Thor stein. 

Not vainly have I toiled. There goeth abroad 
The soul of slaughter and disease and crime; 

Peace is effrayed, and in the quietest house 
Starts out the brother’s word; in still repose 
His sire the son doth stifle; noiseless creeps 
The wife with horrid steel, while fondled youth 
Drops poison in the cup; unconsciously 
With villainy hand in hand virtue conspires. 

These things fore-doomed, foreknown, come now to pass. 

Thrones tremble; kings, more wretched than the worst, 

Who pitiably buy life, cry out on death. 

‘Tis awful, but ‘tis gladsome to that spirit 
Which is beyond the nature of these base. 

What moves this way? The step of royalty; 

She comes; a nature like mine own, not boasting 
A kindred feeling with the multitudes. 

Enter Asgilda. 

High-born, all hail! 

Asgilda. O prince of mysteries, 

Who thriddest these dark narrows of dread fate, 

Whose darkness only we behold and shake— 

Give me the knowledge that I crave. 

Thor stein. I know 

The longing that hath led thee; thy desire 
Shall meet my smile. But hither comes another 
Bent to the same demand. Once to the twain 
Answer shall spoken be. 

Asgilda. Who is that other? 

Thor stein. Wait silently. 

Asgilda. Tell me; your might is great, 

But I have aided potently ere now 
The power whose speech I pant for; say. 

Thorstein. Behold! (Asgilda retires.) 

Enter Oluph 

Oluph. I know thee to be Thorstein; chieftaincy 

And high attainment in the art, is writ 

Qn the bold brow of thee, ’Tis whom I seek, 
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Thorstein. Welcome, thou sovereign of an hour, and hail! 

Oluph. By mysteries and darkness, by yon sky 
That the wild thunder troubles, by the hour 
That aids you in your searchings, by all things 
Which minister the power that ye do vaunt 
And by the light within you, and the Heaven 
To which that light belongs to quench or nourish, 

Tell me what hand unhallowed murdered him 
From whom I sprung. 

Thorstein. And when you hear his name— 

Oluph. Instruct me where he dwelleth. 

Thorstein. Would ye slay? 

Oluph. Swift as the wind, more eager than the flame 

I’d be upon him. 

Thorstein. Then avoid this place, 

Get to some cave and crouch from treacherous day 
And man’s discovering mind; forego all joys 
That wait on motion and companionship; 

E’en in the tomb impenetrable seek 
The ignorance of death; for this to know 
Which ye demand of us is poison’s worst. 

Oluph. Answer to me, else may your dangerous craft. 

Your sorcerous arts be ruin on your head. 

Thorstein. Be wise, O Prince. 

Oluph. Reply to me, O wizard. 

Else I put forth mine own supremacy 

And sweep thee and thy partners from the land; 

Ay, every vestige of the art uproot 
In these dominions, and with foul disgrace 
Pursue your name. 

Thorstein. Beware mine ire, rash prince. 

Oluph. I dare it and defy thee to make known 
This murderer of a king. 

Thorstein. Brave not your fate. 

Oluph. Thine own is sorely perilled. 

Thorstein. Hearken, tremble. 

It was your hand that slew your royal parent. 

Oluph. Miscreant, is this thy art? 

Thorstein. Hence with thy sword! 

One word of mine can hurl thee in the waters, 

Never to appear. 

Oluph. Time is misspent. 

But I once more thy boasted knowledge task. 

Where is the old companion of my sire 
Who journeyed with him in his last outgoing? 

Thorstein. E’en in your place Einstein with you dwells; 

Hourly he meets your eye and from his tongue 
Drops ever in your ear his wisest knowledge. 

Oluph. I leave thee; bootless is all question held 

With arrogating ignorance like thine. 

Fool, do my subjects deign to give thee fame, 

By thy unmeaning accents to be swayed, 

Before thee as a prophet to bow down? 
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Imposter, I depart from thee, but shall 
These thy revilings well remember. 

Thor stein. Prince, 

Arrest thee; thou shalt hear truth unbesought 
Detested by thy subjects, on the field 
Betrayed, o’erthrown by foreign foemen, driven 
From company of goodness, most debased, 

Thy only death-hour shall be happiness. 

Oluph . False prophet, hast thou ended? 

Thor stein. Ay, ( Exit Oluph) 

Lady, thou hast been answered. 

Asgilda. His the deed? 

Terrible gods, how may this be believed? 

Thor stein. It shall not be gainsaid. He is the doer. 

Asgilda. I'd sell the afterworld to know this true. 

Thorstein. Why suffer doubt? Our part partakes thy faith. 

If still uncertain, Einstein will approve. 

Asgilda. It is the dearest, best beloved word 
Dropped ever on mine ear. Farewell 1 My guards 
Wait for me restless. Thanks for your impartments. 

At the age of eighteen Bowen withdrew from his father’s business. 
His journal written at the time explains his course: 

Oct. 15, 1834. I began to conceive a dislike for business upon my return to the 
city. And very good reasons conspired to produce this dislike. I had been seven 
years in a store at the age when boys are usually at school improving their minds. 
At twelve years of age I entered the store, knowing nothing, literally nothing. I 
had but few opportunities to improve myself while in business, but by these few 
I believe I profited. I studied French and Italian and read considerable history. 
But when I found myself at the age of eighteen unacquainted with Latin and a 
hundred other things, I began to perceive the injustice done me by taking me from 
school at so early an age, and to experience a distaste for business and a desire 
for study. Unable to satisfy this, I felt very miserable, became morose in my 
temper when in company, and pensive and melancholy when alone. I knew that my 
father’s chief desire was to see me a merchant but I resolved to satisfy in some 
way my taste for study, and accordingly on Monday, Oct. 13, about 12 o’clock, 
perceiving that my father was alone in his counting room, I followed the bent 
of a sudden resolution and addressed him thus: “Sir, I am going to make a propo¬ 
sition to you which I hope you will consider favorably. I have been in the store 
constantly for seven years at an age when boys are at school. I consequently find 
myself without the knowledge essential to a young man, and moreover I have not 
the taste for business I ought to have. Therefore I wish you to let me devote a year 
to study. At the end of that time I will have much improved myself, and more¬ 
over I will have a zeal for business.” “Well—now—George,” he replied, a pause 
succeeding each word, “if you should leave the store for any length of time, you will 
never be fit for business, and will never be willing to return to it.” He added 
something about the manner in which he first got along in the world, by persever¬ 
ance and assiduous attention to business, and by devoting his leisure moments 
to study. “But I have no time to read and can only pursue one study at a time. 
And as for losing a taste for business, my taste will certianly not be increased 
by my continuing here. I shall conceive an utter disgust for it and will not think 
myself obliged to pay any attention to it. Besides, Sir, think how young I was 
when I left school. Boys usually”—here I checked myself luckily; I should have 
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certainly provoked him, had I spoken my sense of the injustice. He would prob¬ 
ably have answered in a severe manner, and I should not have gained my point. He 
continued, “This interferes with all my intended arrangements; it was my intention 
to retire from business in a couple of years and to have given you a capital where¬ 
with to begin business. But now your place will be occupied by some other 
person and at the end of a year you will be much less fit for business than you 
now are. Now you are not so good a clerk as you were in 1829.”—“I know it and 
that is my argument for leaving the store—but if I leave I will come back with the 
intention of making myself a good merchant, and certainly I have no desire to 
follow any profession. I feel that I must make my living by this means.” “Well,” 
he replied, “I am willing that you should leave but not to return again. You 
must enter some other counting room when you get through your studies.” I 
replied that I would willingly do that. He then told me that I might leave. “I am 
much obliged to you,” I answered. “No, you are not,” he said, “I do not wish to 
control you in your desires.” And then ended this conversation and with it mv 
mercantile life. 

There followed in his journal this memorandum: 

Today I become a student. To learn and do the following things I will devote 
a year: the Latin language, Greek, German, Spanish, Mathematics, Chemistry, 
Astronomy, Philosophy, a perfect knowledge of history from the birth of Noah to 
the death of Napoleon. To improve myself in French and Italian, acquire a perfect 
knowledge of English grammar, and read all the celebrated writers on natural and 
mental philosophy. 

Forty-five years later Bowen wrote in comment on this period of his 
life and on these entries in his boyhood journal: 

How superlatively ridiculous were these resolutions. To H’s inexp rience it 
seemed as though a year all to oneself was sufficient to master all these branches. 
He gradually came to see that it was neither necessary nor desirable that a tnan 
should be a proficient in all departments of knowledge, and that the part of wisdom 
was to find out what would be of special use in the line of life likely to be followed 
by him, and give himself to the acquisition of these. Desultoriness continued, how¬ 
ever, for some years to be a serious impediment to his progress. The love of study 
was also counterbalanced by the love of composition. Homunculus thinks it proper 
to say that while he cannot justify the reproach cast by the youth upon his father, 
and while he is convinced that in the case of multitudes who enjoy 'ollegiate ad¬ 
vantages, the gain is not in proportion to the cost, yet he is conscious that in all 
probability his mind would at this day be greatly better in many respects if it had 
had the drilling and disciplining available in schools. It is not good for a young 
man, even when there is a taste for study and for the appreciation of the value of 
time, to have unrestricted liberty as regards the occupation of his time. To this day 
the writer is troubled with an imaginativeness and flightiness that allow the mind 
in reading a single sentence, or hearing one, to go with a hop, skip and a jump 
from the earth to Jupiter, to the sun and to Sirius, and get back before the sentence 
is finished. Like an ant or dog, that, in going from one point to another makes a 
diversion at every step to the right or to the left, but manages to reach the terminus 
none the less. 

Mention has been made of a sister between whom and H. existed a great similarity 
of tastes. She was a person of remarkable mental endowments, without anything of 
H/s self-sufficiency. Naturally shrinking and retiring, or made so by her extreme 
sensitiveness, she yet had a wonderful power of characterizing others, and after 
making the acquaintance of anybody could not rest until she had made a pen sketch 
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of the individual. If she paid a visit in another city, her letters would furnish a 
portrait gallery of the people she met there. She had probably a greater influence on 
H. than any other person and had mainly to do with the formation of his tastes 
though without any such aim on her part. Remembering his attachment to her H. 
is constrained to notice also his failures with regard to other members of the family. 
His manner towards them was marked by reserve and want of confidence, especially 
towards his father, though he himself was always treated with kindness. This must 
have caused pain much more than he allowed himself to inquire. To this day the 
bitterness of self-reproach is awakened by the recollection of it. If anything H. 
was treated with too great indulgence and forbearance. Happy the family when 
there is entire freedom of intercourse between all the members, and perfect freedom 
from reserve; where love and not self-attention is in the ascendant. 

Something more of Bowen’s boyhood mind in this eighteenth year 
of his age is indicated in his journal of August, 1834, where he in¬ 
dulges in a vehement protest against anything like a restraint upon lib¬ 
erty of thought and action: 

In what country would they dare to impede a man travelling on Sunday, and 
imprison him till the succeeding day? Such has been done in Connecticut. I cannot 
express the indignation I feel for such bigots. They have their (Bible) societies 
in almost every place in the United States. They have done some good to the people 
in a moral respect; in temperance; but does this privilege them to revile and insult 
every respectable man who is not totally abstemious? I have heard them express 
such sentiments as these: “O for a life whose only occupations should be prayer 
and praise to Thee, O God!” Now I consider it an insult to the divine Creator to 
contemn all the powers and capabilities, intellectual and physical, that He has given 
us, wherewith to enjoy or employ ourselves in this world. I am reading Volney’s 
Ruines, by which I am completely fascinated. During the last three or four months 
Reason has been assiduously at work in my mind and has thrown out a con¬ 
siderable quantity of rubbish formerly existing there. A pretty large space having 
been cleared, Volney comes to occupy it. This is just the work I desired to read and 
what pleasure do I experience in reading his wonderful and profound reasoning. 

Two incidents will suffice to indicate the high strung emotionalism of 
Bowen’s youthful period. Bowen related these in the eighth instalment 
of his “Reminiscences” in the Bombay Guardian of March 1, 1879: 

At one time there was a great deal of excitement in the United States and certain 
acts of the President [Andrew Jackson] appeared to some to indicate a desire on 
his part to make himself independent of the constitutional checks. H., then about 
sixteen, embraced this conviction and did not know what to do to relieve his bosom 
of the perilous stuff with which it was surcharged. He wrote an anonymous letter 
to the President, warning him that if he persisted in his course, there were those 
who deemed it their duty to save the country by shooting him (or something to that 
effect). A few days after he had committed his letter to the post, what was his 
astonishment to see it in print, on one of the bulletins in Wall Street. The President 
had had it published. Before posting the letter, he had shown the superscription to a 
friend, and this friend now suspected him of having written the letter that the 
President had made public. It was a good thing for H. that this friend did not 
communicate his suspicions to others . . . Some time after, a young man, a mere 
lad, the son of the Secretary of the Navy, a midshipman on board a man-of-war, was 
hung at the yard arm judicially, for having written some foolish memoranda 
breathing a spirit of mutiny towards the commander of the vessel. 
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Bowen said this experience of his communication to the President 
cured him “forever of the desire to write anonymous letters. So far as 
he can remember it was the first and last that he ever wrote.” 

The other incident was the contemplation of a possible murder. For 
a time he carried “about with him a loaded pistol. He had a feeling of 
intense vindictiveness towards a certain person and persuaded himself 
that it would be a service rendered to society, if he were put out of the 
way. But then it would be a very unpleasant thing and very unbecoming 
to be accused of homicide. If the thing could have been brought about 
without compromising himself or his friends in any way, very well. But 
how could that be? H. did not know; but thought that it was as well 
to be prepared if such an opportunity should be thrown in his way.” 

In his “Reminiscences” Bowen recorded two other experiences of his 
youth, one of which cut deeper in his inner life than any he had as yet 
known, while the other was illustrative of his type of acquaintance¬ 
ships and of his mental attitude. His literary efforts had met with dis¬ 
appointment from which he had suffered keenly. He was now still more 
deeply wounded by “an impeachment of his father's integrity. A con¬ 
signment of goods of a new fabric had been received from England and 
there was a question with regard to one of the materials that entered 
into the composition of it whether (if we remember rightly) it was 
cotton or worsted. Upon this depended the amount of duty payable. It 
was the custom to order one package of every sort of goods to be sent 
to the Custom-House to be examined; the appraiser then came to the 
store and satisfied himself with respect to the rest. Beforehand, H’s 
father had shown a sample of the goods to the appraiser and had been 
guided by him in making out the entry, at the lower rate of duty. Some 
other merchant received a similar consignment, and upon that the higher 
duty was paid. This discrepancy was afterwards discovered, and the 
Customs authorities, unwilling perhaps to let it appear that there had 
been any mistake on their part, accused the importer who h id paid the 
lower duty of having used deception. Representations which H. at the 
time attributed to the malice of an individual were made that had the 
effect of causing the Collector of Customs to seize all the goods in the 
establishment and remove them to the Custom-House to be anew ap¬ 
praised. They were proved to have been correctly entered and were re¬ 
stored; only the particular consignment that was wrong, was seized.” 
This transaction caused Bowen “the profoundest grief he had ever 
known, for it touched him where he was most acutely sensitive.” 

The other experience illustrated Bowen's interests and associations. 
He was devoted to Italy and the opera. Among his acquaintances was 
the actor Pietro Maroncelli, a friend of Silvio Pellico, the author of 
I misi frigioni. Maroncelli and Pellico were condemned “to imprison¬ 
ment for life for conspiring to liberate Italy from the Austrian yoke. 
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Maroncelli was imprisoned for many years in the fortress of Spiel- 
burg, and there underwent the amputation of his leg. After suffering 
for a term of years, he was pardoned and liberated, married a German 
lady who connected herself with an Italian operatic company and then 
came to New York. . . . H’s sister and himself thought the world of 
Maroncelli, who was an enthusiast in the cause of Italian liberty, music 
and literature. Sga. Maroncelli left the stage and supported herself by 
teaching music. Maroncelli taught languages. A little girl was born to 
them whom they called Sylvia, and H. was asked to act as the repre¬ 
sentative of Sylvia Pellico as godfather for the child, baptized by a 
Roman Catholic priest. H. complied for the oddity of the thing, though 
his sceptical sentiments were known.” 

Bowen’s scepticism began at the age of seventeen and lasted until 
his conversion at the age of twenty-eight in 1844. In the fifth instalment 
of his “Reminiscences” in the Bombay Guardian of Feb. 8, 1879, he 
gives an account of his early religious attitudes: 

When seventeen years of age, H. became a sceptic, or rather a disbeliever. A 
sceptic is one who doubts the truth of revealed religion. H. had scarcely begun to 
doubt, before he made up his mind that there was no such thing as revealed religion, 
and that it was absurd to imagine that there was such a thing. He became charmed 
by the idea that he was making a discovery hidden from the common people, and the 
making of which was evidence of an understanding emancipated from the shackles 
of prejudice. It was evident to him that the mass of Christians received the Bible 
traditionally, without any enquiry as to its real claims, and he willingly adopted the 
opinion that it was unsustained by evidence. One of the authors that he delighted in 
was Gibbon. He was charmed with the dignity and suggestiveness of his style. The 
chapter in which that author undertakes to account for the spread of Christianity 
powerfully arrested his attention. He easily persuaded himself that the causes as¬ 
signed by Gibbon were really adequate to explain its wonderful success. Did H. 
refer the matter to some one better acquainted than himself with the claims of the 
Gospel? Did he turn to those authors who exhibit the grounds on which its claim 
to be accepted as from God rests? Nothing of the kind. He did not mention his 
doubts to an experienced Christian. He ventilated them to youthful companions 
who would think his skeptical remarks to be a proof of his superior discernment. 
He paid a visit that same year to an uncle living in another town. What the in¬ 
fluence of this uncle was, may be gathered from the following extract from a 
journal kept at the time: 

“Uncle R. is a great man. He, with me, or rather I, with him, make reason my 
God. He is superior to the common prejudices and predilections of the day. He is 
no sectarian. We have no knowledge other than this world, except the innate con¬ 
sciousness of a God and a future existence. This consciousness may be perhaps 
the hope of immortality which man finds necessary to his happiness. The Bible is 
but tradition and I do not think it inspired. The first part of the Bible is entitled 
to no consideration, then, on the point of fact. And the Testament, too, that treats 
of the man Christ Jesus whose religion cost more blood than any or perhaps every 
other religion in the world. Look at the Spaniards at their first landing in 
this country. They rushed into the capital of the Indians; they went into the 
temples and when they saw men kneeling to the image of the sun, they exclaimed, 
‘Horrible idolatry/ seized a couple of pieces of wood, placed them crossways, and 
commenced the work of massacre and destruction of the poor and defenceless 
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Indians crying out, ‘Kneel to the image of the All-merciful religion of Jesus Christ/ 
Hundreds of thousands died for their idolatry. And their religion was infinitely 
more plausible and reasonable than that of the worshippers of the cross. And 
this is but a unit in the immense destruction committed by them. The horrible 
calamities of the dark ages may all be attributed to this religion. The bigotry 
which destroyed the valuable writings of profane authors and only handed down 
their own obscure traditions, written by the priests for their own emolument, still 
pervades this religion in this enlightened age. My uncle Richard has thought 
upon all this and he observes, nature has implanted in our breasts the great moral 
principle of reason. This tells us that this world must have had a Creator; and 
moreover that morality is the greatest perfection to which man can arrive; and 
that moral perfection is sufficient for our happiness in this world and the next. 
You may believe in one God or a dozen; in a true God or a fictitious one; the 
perfection of morality is all requisite and all sufficient. For it is ridiculous to 
suppose that God whom reason tells us to be a great and good being, should judge 
us by the rectitude or incorrectness of our creed. If there is such a thing as a 
true creed, it cannot possibly bear the comparative ratio of one to a thousand 
others. Therefore to say that a thousand to one of us will be punished, for disbelief 
in the true God, is preposterous. Reason and morality should be the foundation and 
the substance of our life and happiness.” July 1834. 

This will suffice to show where H. was at the time in question, and where he 
continued for many years. We are sorry to say that many whose name and in¬ 
tellectuality should have saved them from such crudities, have expressed themselves 
very much after the same fashion. It did not come into the mind of H. to search 
the Scriptures, to find out how far the religion which had wrought such desolations 
in the earth, was really the religion of the Bible. A very cursory examination 
would have shown him that the religion of Christ condemns nothing more em¬ 
phatically than the use of violence in its propagation, and that no one should 
really embrace it except from conviction and cordial reception. H. was an ardent 
republican and would have been very much disgusted if any one had brought forward 
the horrors of the Reign of Terror to show that republicanism tended to the 
destruction of society. In the early days of his unbelief he sometimes used this 
argument to show that the existence of a Creator could not be affirmed, a 
posteriori: If we say that a world so wonderful and glorious as this is, must 
have had a Creator, the difficulty is only removed one step back; for the Creator 
must be more wonderful than his works and by the same reasoning himself demands 
a Creator and this one another. But although this argument was rot answered 
by others, he soon saw that it was fallacious. For the Being demanded by a world 
like this is One who is omnipotent, omniscient, and self-existent; in such a Being 
there is nothing to indicate an outside Designer and an argument founded on the 
evidences of design in creation could have no application to him. He is sufficient 
unto Himself which the world of our senses is certainly not. So H. ceased to 
speak against the existence of a God, but denied that God had given any revelation 
of Himself. In the course of the following year or two, he read the works of Volney, 
Voltaire, Shelley, Hume, Bayle and became thoroughly settled in his unbelief. He 
cannot remember that at any time for a period of eleven years his mind was once 
shaken in its conviction that there was no such thing as a revelation, and that 
a belief in the possibility of the supernatural was ridiculous. It was more or less 
of a mystery to him how Christians could be so simple as to cling, in an enlightened 
age like this, to the idea of an inspired revelation. He rather pitied them for their 
simplicity, but at the same time thought that as they derived a certain measure 
of peace from their religion, and had not sufficient strength of mind to get along 
without it, it was not worth while to make war upon their convictions. 
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In the Bombay Guardian in 1861, in the issues Oct. 26 to Dec. 28, 
Bowen printed a metrical account of his religious experience. No copy 
survives, but the character of this production and its interpretation of 
his youthful scepticism are sufficiently indicated in the quotation from 
it and comment on it in “Reminiscences VI” in the Guardian of Feb. 
15, 1879: 

In unsuspected silence of the heart. 

This creed wrought wondrously, all other faiths 

Contemningly dismissing; most of all 

The faith that draws the sinner to the blood 

Once shed on Calvary. Was it not enough 

That Jews and Gentiles slew with wicked hands 

The Prince of Life, that men should dare, with spears, 

Aim from the grave uprising to waylay, 

And strive to murder thus the hopes of man 
Ascending with him? Gibbon, Hume, Voltaire, 

With Volney and like-minded many, thus 
Conspiring, recognition glad from him 
—The youth whose course we trace—experienced. 

Spurning the limits of their blasphemies, 

In limitless defiance of the Name 

Breathed in all winds and murmuring streams, and woven 
Into the very fibres of all things, 

His voice was heard, not heartily nor long. 

Many who declaim against a creed, and refuse to believe in any religion claiming 
to be of divine origin, do so for the simple reason that their minds are already 
preoccupied with another creed, faith in themselves. It is just the preference of self 
to God, the desire to be supreme over the powers and opportunities that belong to 
one’s individuality. As with Homunculus so with many others, the spirit of skep¬ 
ticism is more awakened by the Gospel which requires us to trust in Him who 
died on Calvary to give man access to God, than by other systems professedly re¬ 
vealed. It is in Christian lands, not in Mohammedan or heathen, that Deism, In¬ 
fidelity and Secularism have been specially manifest. Strauss and others, who 
have exerted themselves so much to persuade men that Christ rose not from 
the dead, have waged a more cruel war against the interests of humanity than was 
waged by those who put him to death. Yet H. professing to be animated by the 
highest regard for the interests of mankind, was delighted to drink in the teachings 
of these writers and suffered them to detain him captive in their own dark region 
for eleven years. As we have said, he for a while went beyond them in denying 
the existence of God, or at least the proof of such existence. A man cannot make 
a piece of mechanism but what it will testify to him and show forth in some 
respects what manner of man he is; the product tells more about the producer 
than about itself; and the works of God cannot but testify of Him, and it is es¬ 
pecially to man that their testimony is addressed, not to the inferior creation. Men, 
even the most degraded, the most savage, perceive this testimony; and if we have 
people in these days denying it, it is not from want of capacity, but from indisposition 
to contemplate any power in whose presence they can but shrivel to insignificance. 
The dethronization of God is for the sake of the enthronization of man. 

“Enough at length the Bible fabulous 
To know, and from all claims emancipated 
To walk in conscious freedom. Liberty 
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To call the falsehoods of his fancy truth, 

And on the face of things created write 
—Over the name of God obliterate— 

A vain wild dream, and stately to the skies 
The self-perfecting image of himself 
Ideally to rear, such liberty 
Forsaking all to find, he found, and with it 
Unutterable barrenness of good.” 

Liberty and self are two things that are irreconcilably opposed. Liberty and love, 
such is the blissful union ordained by heaven. Liberty is only liberty when it is 
consecrated to love; liberty swayed by self can only be a curse. 

“Who deem the Gospel glorious, them he deemed 
Ignoble, and deplored the dwarfed conceptions 
That in the poverty of Nazareth 
Saw strength and beauty; yet what best in him 
Challenged complacency, had been bestowed 
—Little he thought it—by the Nazarene 
Who from the tree of life in shaking fruit 
To satisfy his people, all around 
Shed paradisal odours.” 

While H. looked with disdain upon Christians as the victims of a strange 
delusion, he little thought that he was indebted for the very things upon which 
he prided himself, to the religion of the Bible. It is indeed true that Christ, in 
blessing His people, blesses those among whom their lot is cast. The American 
republic had its origin in the intense desire of Christians to find a place where 
they should be free to worship God according to the dictate of their own hearts. 
What was it but the desire for religious liberty that brought about the English 
Revolution, that grand event that has had so much to do with the pathway of 
progress in which the nineteenth century is moving? In thousands of ways the 
world is influenced to its own profit by the very Christianity that it pretends 
to look down upon. Hereafter it will be seen that not in vain the Lord Jesus 
has taught His people to pray for those among whom their lot is cast. 

“That faith should have embellished, their report 
To Jesus bore in tears, and thrice not merely, 

Not merely three times thrice, told how all goodness 
Around the roots of this unconquered tree 
Inveterately fruitless, had been poured. 

Why cumbers it the ground? Lay at its roots 
The axe, and bring its hated branches low. 

Thus earth and heaven, and thousand ministries 

Angelic, in the interests of man 

Prayed fervently and ever. Yet the Lamb. 

One respite and another granting, bore 
The accumulation of outrageous wrongs.” 

The whole creation, made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of Him 
who hath subjected the same in hope, groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
until now. Nature, with its myriad ministries, exists for the same purpose for 
which God reigns, viz. for the revelation of God’s loving law to His creatures, 
and the apostle seems to hear a wild protest ascending from sun, moon and 
earth to the throne on the awful waste of God’s goodness thus lavished on man¬ 
kind. Designed to lead him to repentance, it only seems to have the effect of in- 
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tensifying his pride and self-sufficiency. Men speak of mysteries. But the greatest 
of all mysteries is the long-suffering goodness of God towards an ungodly race 
and it is only Christianity that can give any adequate explanation of this mystery. 
“Methinks that sin had never in this world 
A stronghold so impregnable; for sin 
Is strongest where suspicion least finds place. 

Never discountenanced by doubt, his faith 

A frozen ocean, certainty itself 

Was his conviction that no prayer of man 

Was ever heard in heaven, no call of heaven 

Heard ever on this earth. He battled not 

With happy credulousness; common minds 

Could not the icy pinnacles of truth 

Climb without sorrow; leave them to their dream.” 

We have known a great many unbelievers, but never one whose deliverance 
from this habit of mind seemed so unlikely as that of H. During eleven years he 
cannot remember a moment when there crossed his mind the idea that pos¬ 
sibly he was mistaken in his conclusions. If he had had more proselytizing zeal, 
he would have come more in contact with the truth, and thus possibly might have 
discovered the inadequacy of his own reasonings. He lived in a world of his own, 
and when he mingled in society accommodated himself to the ideas and prejudices 
of men, so far as he could do it conscientiously, thinking it a pity to disturb them 
in beliefs which they considered essential to their peace of mind and which perhaps 
were so. 

His assured conviction was “that man has such an opportunity for 
goodness that he does not need the interposition of any higher power 
to be guided into the best paths.” Or as he expressed it in his poem: 

“The human heart and goodness 
Seek ardently each other . . . 

Religion has no fruits 
That liberty insuppliant may not match.” 
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I N June, 1836, when Bowen was twenty, accompanied by the other 
members of his father’s family, he went abroad and was gone for more 
than three years, returning to New York in January, 1840. Twenty- 
eight instalments of his “Reminiscences” are devoted to these years in 
Europe and the Near East. In his journal he records a love affair on 
the voyage to Havre in which he and two friends, unknown to one an¬ 
other, became involved with the same girl. At this period there was a 
good deal of melodrama in Bowen. Both this and his ambition and the 
germs of characteristics which later had full development appear in his 
contemporary journal: 

I want to be alone. I long to take the pen dramatic in my hand. The intervals 
between my tragedies are always tedious. I shall not cease to write them until 
I acquire some reputation as a basis whereon ambition can construct. Hours, days, 
months slip away. I feel myself growing old and the goal not reached. 

Yes, one stage of my race I have gained. I am satisfied that my last, Oluph, 
indicates a mind above mediocrity. That only of all that I have written, can I 
read. And I will declare to these pages what shall not fall from my lips, that 
be the manner in which I have treated the subject good or bad, yet the subject 
is one of the finest that I have ever seen treated. 

Then wherefore should I despond? I never have, never will. From my infancy 
I have never doubted that I should attain eminence; it has been my determination, 
nor day or night have I forgotten it. I have seen no American newspapers since 
I left, and of course, have seen no criticism on Oluph. I have just learnt however 
that the N. Y. American, speaking of it, says: The paper and print are very good, 
but the matter unreadable. Eh bien! 

I wonder if any one else indulges in the same kind of day-visions that I 
always have. I believe that not a day has passed over my head for years that I 
have not in a reverie dreamed a dream which described a whole existence. It is 
not mere castle building, for though I sometimes scale the world with its 
obstacles even to the loftiest pitch that ever man attained, yet oftener and indeed 
generally they are of a mournful tenor. I love to picture forth myself in the most 
melancholy, most unhappy situation. Loss of friends, relatives, property, aye, of 
limbs; alone with my gloom on some desolate rock, I long to taste misery, even 
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the bitterest, to have the face of the world bent against me. Why is this? of what 
stuff am I made that situations which would make life a curse to another be¬ 
come dear to me? I remember indulging in that sort of aspiration in my twelfth 
year. Is it that I feel powers within me that can only develop themselves in 
their strength when desolation is around? It is simply this, that I am of a tragic 
temperament. Give me some hut built upon a rugged shore with man behind me 
and the sea before me, the dashing of waves, the roaring wind and storm my in¬ 
spiration, and I can live my life away in writing tragedies, careless of the judgment 
of the world and bodying forth my own society in the characters of my own creation. 
Yet I am very far from being devoid of human sympathies. 

After a stay in Paris the family went to Switzerland, then on for 
leisurely visits in Italy and Germany, five weeks in Milan, a month 
in Venice, two months in Rome, two long visits in Florence, then a visit 
to Antwerp and Brussels and then return to Paris in July, 1837. A 
few quotations from Bowen’s ample journals must suffice, passing 
over his account of scenery and picking out only a few of his self- 
revealing entries: 

Music is my divinity and Bellini her high priest before whom I bow. I esteem 
him a genius as great as ever illumined the world, a poet if ever there was one; 
every bar of his music is a poetical image and speaks a language independent of 
those that separate men. I owe all to him, all that I ever shall become. 

I bought this morning Sterne's Sentimental Journal, and in spite of my intention 
to prolong the pleasure, read it through immediately. It is a dear book and one I 
delight in as well as The Man of Feeling. It puts one in a confessional disposition. 
I believe men are less disposed to grieve for crimes than for lesser wrongs, such 
as the letting of opportunity to do good pass by unprofited. I know that when memory 
wants to strike a blow at me, she reminds me of times when my hand obeyed not 
the impulse of a benevolent humor, when to give was a duty. 

At Vreyburgh I heard delightful music issuing from the most powerful organ 
I ever listened to. I could have listened a whole day, but rather a whole night; such 
sublime tones are better fitted for the midnight hour. A German piece was played, 
representing a nun, praying during a thunder-storm. I think she is a lover whom the 
fates have afflicted with a lot worse than that of death. Memory without life. Just 
as we were starting I had the miserable fortune to see a being such as I have 
seen but two others. One whose person is my idea of perfection, and whose soul 
beams in her face, like sunlight on the tops of a melancholy forest. Sadness, senti¬ 
ment, passion. Is it my curse to see such beings as in a dream, to be whirled past 
them in the world’s giddy dance, and never again meet? If a happy chance ever 
favours me again, it shall be my fault if it prove the adventure of a moment. 

Oct. 14, 1836. Arrived at Milan. Austrian soldiers in a diversity of pleasing uni¬ 
forms, first strike the eye and awake indignation. The Roman columns (Colonne 
di San Lorenzo) visited today, believed to be of the 4th century. 

Six months have rolled away, on wheels whose every revolution has been a torture 
to me impelled by a destiny cruel because idle, over a waste to which no bound ap¬ 
pears, in a twilight atmosphere, without sun, without darkness. O God, better that an 
abyss opening before me free me from unproductive negative existence, when all 
my faculties corrode in my mind unused, a mind where hope is pale and where 
resignation is banished. Not a step nearer that for which alone I live, than I was 
six months ago. O, the spells of mental agony which I of late experience. How 
am I happy when composing, or was rather. It was like walking abroad upon a 
mountain at sunrise, the rapid rush and glow of thought accelerated as my action 
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proceeded. A commonplace existence, an existence with which many are content, is 
to me a curse worse than life in solitary imprisonment. Then in moments when the 
mind is battling among itself with contending fires, I have the additional torture 
of being visited with self-blame. Why—(I cry to my energies) should I not renew 
myself, and hew me out from the opposition of circumstances, a cell for my 
faculties to inhabit? What? is my thread broken there where it was wrought the 
most strongly? Can I not remount to the trunk whence I have branched? O! but 
I need the chastening of solitude, the purging power of meditation. In my other 
days I was alone among a multitude of things. Having channeled in my mind a 
bed for the chosen train of thought to flow along, nothing could interrupt its 
course. I saw every thing that passed around me, heard everything, but all was 
converted to useful ore by the alchemy of that idea and were (!) borne along in its 
current. Why should society, habits and the requisition of circumstances be ob¬ 
stacles at the present time? O but solitude is the whetting-stone of thought. A 
magnet with whose virtue when the mind is coated, it can lightly bear this oppression 
of society. 

“Questo santo legame della schielta amicizia era ed e tuttavia nel mio modo di 
pensare e di vivere, un bisogno de primo necessita, ma la mia ritrosa e difficile 
e severa natura, me rende e rendera finche io vivo, poco alto ad inspirarla in altrui, 
e altro modo ritenuto nel porre in altri la mia." This, from Alfieri’s life of himself, 
describes me also and I may add dell } amove with the greater reason that I have 
always had dear inestimable friends. 

I have an idea that I shall some day write a drama on the subject of and en¬ 
titled Christ. I never could, with all the aid of reason or imagination, realize the 
efficacy of the sacrifice which, according to the Scriptures, He made for man’s 
salvation. What suffering was crucifixion for a God? Surely much less than the 
like would have been for a man who must want that confidence which He possessed. 
It was but an episode in His life, His descent to earth, and any physi< al pain that 
He experienced, could not be commensurate with the immensity of the conse¬ 
quences, redemption for all mankind. I know it is difficult to imagine anything that 
could be; unless it were the descent of a God into hell. But something between the 
two. I would then make a Christ susceptible to the charms of mortal woman. I 
would paint Him with all that amiable modesty, that sweetness of character which 
seem rather the perfections of man than of God, that soft and gentle melancholy 
which seems ever to have waited upon Him. And I would make Him experience 
such love for a beautiful being, not a Christian, as should set all the finer elements 
of His materialized character at war. To treat this subject were a task worthy of the 
greatest energies, highest faculties; let me prepare. 

He returns to this idea again and again. 

If I ever write that Christ on which my thoughts dwell lately, I will endeavor 
to make my mind the fountain of the great spirit of the Greeks as transmitted to 
us in their great creations, and infuse it into the drama. 

March 7, 1837. Have been in Rome fifty days. In no city that we have visited 
have I more enjoyed myself; no city pleases me more. This is the more surprising 
as there was no Opera. We have found acquaintances here and though when I 
am at home any where and have my books I am independent of society, yet when 
voyaging, scudding before the wind, or becalmed, now in a fair gulf, now in a foul 
one, companions are decidedly agreeable and useful. 

The last week was the Holy one. Three times I heard the famous Miserere of 
Allegri, some of the harmony of which is most beautiful, the opening sublime. 
Such a magnificent sight as St. Peter’s has presented Thursday, Friday and Satur¬ 
day, is well worth coming from the other continent to behold. The contrasts were 
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most striking; soldiers and priests, nobility and a mob, two thousand fair ladies 
and as many fine gentlemen, brass bands and lugubrious chori. Well, adieu to 
Rome, the most noble, most ignoble of names. Here you see ignorance more 
degrading than a Hottentot’s standing on the tomb of genius. 

April 16. By the by, I’ve almost forgotten my poor old journal. Behold us at 
Naples. Left Rome March 28. Lovely weather. Saw the sea at Terracina and 
ruminated on the beach, cigar in mouth, over the vicissitudes of human events 
and the nothingness and nonsense of my own existence. It is a great bore that 
God should have taken it into his head to put this spirit, soul, essence of mine 
into a human body and make a creature of me. 

The extraordinary effect wrought by a girl in a book, shall not be passing but 
lasting; a dwarf shall grow a giant, before I forget the resolutions which I am 
silently making. Could we be known to each other, could I find the chords of her 
heart responsive to mine, I am prescient that I should be radiant with a new 
existence. I should prepare myself for the great task, for the Christ. She alone could 
give me the ideal of that one whom I am to body forth as the temptress of the 
Son of God, making the heir of heaven’s throne hesitate between her and heaven. 

Aug. 30, 1837. Paris. I have now a copy of the New Testament, and am about 
to read this work. It is perhaps ten years since I read it. I shall now determine 
whether I shall undertake the task I have sometimes proposed to myself, viz. the 
dramatizing of Christ; not the vulgar Christ, but the God of my own imagination, 
who was fearfully tempted, but who triumphed in sorrow . . . About this time 
there was a preacher called John. He attired himself in a goat-skin and lived on 
sauterelles and wild honey, preached in the deserts and prognosticated a change 
and consequently became popular. Crowds came to him from all quarters, and were 
freed from the penalty of their sins by being immersed in water, an easy way to 
purchase proselytes. Jesus came to him to be baptized. John, either fanatic or politic, 
acknowledged Him for his Lord and baptized Him ... I have finished the 
evangelists and find that they will be of no use to me. Luckily the life of Christ is in¬ 
volved in utter obscurity until He reached his 30th year when He commenced 
preaching. It is probable that he followed His trade as carpenter until that time. 
However my Christ shall be no carpenter. 

There is no character more admirable to my mind than that of Mirabeau. He 
was a great man; a genius; and when I use the word genius, I mean something 
more than the world understands by it. I knew nothing of him until lately. I first 
read his Correspondence of Vincennes, portions of which have rather an equivocal 
reputation, but all of which has inspired me with the greatest interest for this 
youth. I felt an exceeding desire to know something of the after career of this 
character, and reading Thiers I find him in the French Revolution sublime. I 
did not think a Frenchman could be so great. I am now reading his Memoires by 
himself, father, uncle and adopted son, and they furnish me with the details of his 
history with which I was unacquainted. 

Can I explain the singular idea that has just sprung up in my mind? That the 
earth has a spirit; that every great globe, world, planet, star, is inhabited by a 
great mind or thought or guardian which is to it what the mind of man is to man’s 
body. That it grows with it, is inseparable from it, dies with it. For geology tells 
us that the world has grown and grows. For the mind of man has grown up in 
him. Who shall deny it? When the matter of man was in its most imperfect and 
inchoate state, then was the mind corresponding; and the clash of minds produced 
by the social state, has bred up the mind. Who shall ask for a first great cause, 
and reject an inherent impulse to improvement throughout all essence? Mankind 
does. Then tell me, mankind, what you think of that first great cause? Must it not 
possess all the greatness and more, of its creations? Must not all wonder and 
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admiration and query turn from His superb work to Him? Is not His Crea¬ 
tion more wonderful than His Creations? Why multiply difficulties? Why 
not be contented with the mystery of existence without adding another and greater 
in seeking a Creator for it? Existence cannot be created. Tell me how? Ask a 
child how God became; likely he will tell you that God grew. All we see about 
us is growth. Then it is a speculation no more foolish than others to suppose matter 
to have been before mind. For mind to be born of matter is no more incompre¬ 
hensible and unreasonable than for matter to have become. Quite as probable as for 
a spirit to have existed from all eternity, which has no example in nature, which 
the faculties of man are not able to conceive, and which accordingly we must not be 
asked to believe. It is but a simple speculation. If a man finds pleasure in dreaming 
it a truth, let him; it won’t hurt him. If we wish any thing which is beyond the 
pale of our senses and reason we must forbid reason to trouble herself with our 
creed. For of what we know nothing, we can believe nothing. 

Here no disappointment. This is happiness, the pride of happiness. Under such 
a beautiful sky, the atmosphere so pure, the weather so agreeable, to go from one 
monument to another, where time has obliterated the names of the great of old 
to inscribe his own, yet could not banish the spirits of those great ones which still 
here, there and everywhere around us fill us with that inspiration which is 
to the few congenial minds the influx of power. This is life. Here would I live, 
here stop and give up time to create out of these materials something that in the 
judgment of the few, might stand up beside these glorious structures, if such be 
given me. The Christ is the daily food of my mind. 

When the family was back in Paris in July, 1837, after the year in 
Italy, Switzerland and Germany, the question of Bowen’s financial re¬ 
lations to his father arose again: 

My mind is sometimes unworthily occupied; with longings too, which I would 
once have contemned. The desire of money. Money 1 I sometimes imagine that as 
a means it is the most necessary thing to happiness. But this does not come from 
my nature, and only from momentary, though often recurring despondency, oc¬ 
casioned by the sense of my dependence. But I will cease to despond and I will cease 
to curse. 

Have obtained information respecting my father’s designs towards me. He said 
to my mother, “George is now of age; I will give him half my fortune.” My mother 
opposed it saying, He will dissipate it. Give him half his portion now; if he spends 
that, the other will remain for him, and with his acquired experience he will 
preserve it better. Where is this half or quarter of the kingdom? When shall it be 
forthcoming? Never! He never can part with his money. Any thing but that. And 
then he complained of my want of confidence towards him. An old complaint. Is 
it natural for a child to repose confidence in a parent who is unconfiding? Con¬ 
fidence begets confidence. 

I can but say that my mother’s advice was shrewd. But my father’s proposition 
was all talk. I know him. (It would not have been so if H. had conducted himself 
differently.) 

Read Bulwer’s La Valliere. Trashy in general. Some poetical ideas but not 
happily expressed. The diction is inelegant, some of it coarse and vulgar. As a 
drama it is nothing. He has a good opinion of it himself; d . . . the critics and their 
virulent abuse. Oh how important it is for an author not to let the world see his 
egotism. 

Aug . 7. Established in winter quarters in the Rue Castiglione. I have a delightful 
little room in the corner of the house with a balcony which commands the Place 
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Vendome and the Tuilleries. A fine place to smoke cigars and cogitate of a moonlight 
night. Have been to the Louvre. What a magnificent gallery 1 Nothing like it in 
the world. I was actually giddy with delight when I got in the midst of the 
Italian school. I could not move my eyes without seeing a Raphael, a da Vinci, 
a Domenichino, a Murillo, a Titian, a Guido. ... I must form some plan for my 
studies this winter. . . . Oh the inconsistencies of human nature, specially of my 
father’s. Even after all that he and his family have gone through, he still has the 
desire of accumulating money. He this morning proposed to me to go into business 
in New York with his cousin, putting in on his own account a capital of $ . . . and 
on mine one of $ . . .1 refused it on the spot, saying that I would live a beggar 
all my life, rather than go into business in New York. No words can express 
my indignation. 

Bowen’s later comment on this last entry was, “It was the father that 
had the right to be indignant.” 

The next two years Bowen spent in Paris, with a visit to England in 
the spring of 1839. His diaries refer cryptically to various “Lethean” 
experiences which he deplores, but they leave the depth and gravity of 
these experiences to the imagination. “Over much that occupied him,” 
he says, “he is compelled to draw a veil.” A few notes of “Reminis¬ 
cences,” quoting his journal of this period must suffice: 

I propose to myself to take notes of the things I read but I am too indolent to 
begin. (There is a list of about 90 volumes in different languages, read during the 
last year.) Mirabeau in his Prussian Monarchy, has this remark on the character 
of Frederic the Great: ‘If he was not born valiant, he has nevertheless shown 
himself valiant even to rashness; it is to his great mind and not to the natural dis¬ 
position of his blood, that his herioc energy is due. Here the rivalry between genius 
and nature contributed altogether to the glory of the genius.’ This is fine and 
true. I do not think that I am physically or rather constitutionally brave; I would 
not wish to be. There is no merit in this animal valor, at least little compared with 
that which is produced by sentiments of honour, duty and ambition. Oct. 11. I have 
heard Grisi, Tamburini, Lablache and Ivanhoff. Grisi is sublime, Lablache wonder¬ 
ful, Tamburini excellent. 29. Have heard Rubini. What pathos in his voice. Voice 
and style perfection. Grisi is always divine. 

Some of the succeeding pages are covered with extracts in French 
from Mad. de Stael’s L’Allemagne. 

Mad. de Stael has considerable erudition united to a powerful imagination. But 
her erudition is not, it seems to me, acquired from much study, but rather from the 
erudition of others. She has not drawn from the fountainhead, but from the basin 
into which many streams have flowed—Reading her observations on the English, 
French and German philosophers. I infer that the benevolence native to her heart, 
inclines her to accept that which these writers let believe rather than what they 
wish to conceal. I believe that until the last half of the last century, the philosophers 
paid deference to the opinions or prejudices of the world, so far as to conceal 
certain tenets which might shock them. She judges Locke by the apparent spirit 
of the work. Some who would wish to believe themselves the initiated (like myself 
perhaps,) think they discover in his book, that his pretended deductions from the 
principles he started from, are not very sincere. 

[The above remark simply shows that H. had a habit of projecting his own 
mind into the books that he read, and found it easier to believe that when they 
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spoke respectfully of religion, they spoke insincerely than that they had any real 
respect for it. In other words if he did not find his own views in the obvious 
tenor of the book, he would conclude that they were there in a veiled form.] 

The recent French philosophers, having rejected God &c. have based morality 
on mundane interests. Kant combats this doctrine founding it upon duty, at the 
same time that he attributes to religion an interested motive. 

Feb. 1838. I am reading Voltaire’s Melanges Historiques and Philosophical 
Works. I am compelled to entertain a higher estimate of his genius than was my 
wont. To form a correct opinion of any history whatever, one should study his 
Melanges. His skepticism is of the greatest utility in profane history at all events. 
I must give him more credit for impartiality. He is almost converting me to the 
opinion that there is a supreme being. 

I am firmly persuaded that nature or providence or what you may call it, is a 
mind which inhabits, penetrates, encompasses this globe; that every globe is 
inhabited by something similar; that these are among themselves in their indi¬ 
viduality as individuals among the human species; that the sun is the master-spirit, 
the nature of all these subordinate powers. That the mind or intelligence is the 
result of the five senses; that these senses are as wonderful a witness of the divine 
genius as a mind embodied in man at his birth would be. That this intelligence 
perishes with man and his senses. I do not believe in a little being called the soul, 
distinct and independent of the mind, responsible for actions prompted by the mind 
or understanding. If the mind and soul are one, and it becomes crazed or imbecile 
so that all the understanding is out of joint and deformed, is this insane essence 
to mount the skies with the healthiest and best? 

In June and July, 1838, he was in London: 

June 14. I write this in London where I hope to pass a month agreeably. Have 
here found my friend F. who has introduced me to his family circle f om whom 
I experience much politeness. Rode out yesterday with him and his sister in Hyde 
Park, a delightful promenade. The regiments of ladies on horseback were a 
singular and pretty sight; at the approach of a thunderstorm they made a fine 
charge at the gate. Dined with them. Later in the evening, we went to a cigar 
divan and at midnight to Evans’ where glees and songs were sung, and drank 
gin and water. Went to bed at 2 :30. 

3rd. Have spent many similar evenings to the above, though more frequently 
at the Opera. Have been to the National Gallery, which boasts a fine gallery of 
ancient pictures. The Murillo, the Claude on each side, the Correggio and da 
Vinci on the same wall, are my favorites. The collection is small but includes 
some admirable paintings. The Exhibition of works of modern artists is, I 
think, rather better than the one at Paris this year. 23rd. Have been to see St. 
Paul’s and admire the exterior of it very much. Seen from the river, especially, it is 
very imposing. 29th. The Coronation is just over. I saw the procession, which 
satisfied me. The spectators were by hundreds of thousands. Have seen an 
oratorio, the Judas Maccabeus of Handel, chorus of 500, truly grand. But time is 
necessary before one can appreciate a school of music such as this belongs to. 

I left London for H . . . Park, the seat of the Earl of . . . and the residence of 
friend F. Spent one of the happiest weeks of my life there. Delightful concerts 
were got up every evening. 

About fifty pages of his journal in the winter of 1838-39 are covered 
with notes of books, mostly German and French: 

October, 1838 —Have begun Herder’s Philosophy of History. Have read the 
first volume, the Vorwelt, with but little interest. It consists of speculations upon 
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the veriest minutiae, of importance to some students doubtless but what is it to 
me if the palace or temple of Dshemshid at Persepolis was of two stories or one? 
There is a poem of Dshemshid translated, which I like. 

From Herder: “Though commonly no epitaph or encomium tells us how long 
a man survived himself, yet is this, alas! one of the greatest and least rare 
curiosities in human existence. The earlier the play of our faculties and passions 
begins, the more rapidly it is continued and through foreign occurrences in various 
ways assaulted, so much the more frequently do we perceive instances of that 
weariness of the soul, of that overthrow of the combatant without death or 
visible wound, of old age in our prime, aye, in our youth. Long may a man 
move about, his own tombstatue, his spirit already departed; the shadow and 
memorial of his former self!” 

A good many pages are devoted to the translation, in blank verse, of a melo¬ 
drama by Herder, entitled Ariadne Libera .— 

With the dramas of Goethe that I have read, I am dissatisfied. I cannot say I 
think he has made much out of Egmont. The history acquires no additional interest 
in the drama. The conclusion bad. What does Torqua to Tasso amount to? An 
interminable long play about nothing. There is absolutely not the slightest action, 
and nothing to indemnify us for its absence. The same thing may be said of 
The Natural Daughter . Iphigenia pleases but little more. Faust is alone among his 
dramas. I like better Schiller’s, especially Don Carlos. But Wallenstein might very 
well, I think, have been made into a five act tragedy. Each part of a trilogy 
should be itself a drama. The Piccolomini is but a first act. 

Have been delighted with Wieland’s Agathon. Many portions of it trace 
what I have experienced. Voila a list of the German works I have read since the 
commencement of this year. (We give only the names of the authors) : Chamisso, 
Vol. I; Goethe, 17; Heine, 4; Herder, 5; E. T. W. Hoffman, 10; Klopstock, 2; 
Lessing, 1; Musaeus, 1; Jean Paul, 2; Schiller, 2; Wieland, 6. 

Klopstock’s Messias is truly a poem; the first six books are to me very beautiful. 
Twenty years he devoted to the creation of this work. Mad. de Stael’s critiques 
upon him and it are very just. Wieland’s Oberon has also afforded me much 
pleasure. I do not repugn the peu de severite exhibited in the love plot. It is 
very well in a profane epic. 

Winter has come round again and brought the opera, source of my most refined 
and exalted pleasures. Only recently I have learned—not to admire, I always did 
it—but to feel Mozart. What a chef d'ceuvre is Don Giovanni ; perhaps the greatest 
in music. I would wish to hear it for a month. 

Dec. 31st. The German Library being broken up, I am interrupted in the 
progress I was making towards a knowledge of German literature. Have read 
eighty volumes however in six months. (After this we have long extracts from 
Winkelman’s history of Art, French translation. The descriptions of the master¬ 
pieces of ancient sculpture are given in full). 

Am reading some Essais sur la Peinture by Diderot, and his ideas generally 
on Design, Color, Light and Shade, Conception, Composition, Contrast, Expression, 
so accord with mine that I would wish to note them all, were it practicable. (Works 
by the Duchess D’Abrantes, Geo. Sand, Balzac, Spindler, James, Cousin, the life 
of Voltaire, the Margrave de Bayreuth, are noticed.) Letters and memoirs of 
Ganganelli, Clement XIV., please me much, especially the early letters, when he 
was a simple Franciscan. But they are said by Dr. Johnson to be spurious. 

In the spring of 1839 he suddenly conceived the idea of going to the 
Near East. On March 1 , he writes; 

March 1 —Thinking of the countries that border the East of the Mediterranean, 
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which I have so long desired to see, I suddenly proposed to myself an immediate 
journey to those parts, and at dinner proposed it to my father who consented. 
So I shall be off the latter part of this month for Greece, Turkey, Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt and Sicily. It will be an era in my life. I anticipate much pleasure and am 
resolved to derive all the instruction from it in my power. I must travel rapidly 
and economically, but will endeavour to see every thing remarkable in my route. 

Bowen left Paris alone, accordingly, on March 29, 1839, going down 
the Rhone to Avignon, from Aix to Marseilles by carriage, and thence 
by sea to Genoa, and by way of Leghorn, Naples, Messina, Syracu.se 
and Malta, to Alexandria. He traveled with but little luggage but could 
not dispense with Shakespeare’s complete works in one volume, Byron’s 
in another and Shelley. Three months were spent in Egypt, including 
a trip up the Nile to Edfon, Philae, and Karnak, ancient Thebes, re¬ 
turning to Cairo in July. Traveling up the Nile a hundred years ago 
was very different from today, but Bowen made friends wherever he 
went, and the diary is full of the happy and helpful acquaintances, and 
of shrewd insights and reflections: 

Sicily is an abandoned country. A local government would do wonders in 
regenerating this beautiful island. Misery stares you in the face and hangs upon 
your footsteps, constantly. Messina is full of convents. Entering a church which 
was entirely deserted and looking through a gilt grille, espied a number of nuns 
in an adjoining cloister, at prayers. One of them with beautiful Sicilian eyes, 
coquetted with us the whole time. Delightful, but tantalizing. 

Mounted donkeys and rode to Karnak. Thebes not what I had anticipated. I 
had not anticipated that I could ride a mile or two without seeing any object of 
antiquity, and was consequently rather out of humour. This endured till I had 
passed under the western propylon of the great temple of Karnak, into the dromos. 
I seated myself on the ground and gazed long at this wonderful spectacle. Such 
columns, such capitals 1 The wonder is not that these edifices have endured so long 
but that the hand of man has been able to iniure them as it has. Were this temple 
perfect, I believe it would be the greatest monument in the world. Climbed to the 
top and sat there a long time. No words can express the feelings with which one 
regards these stupendous pillars surmounted by capitals twenty feet in diameter. 
We spent the day in wandering among these ruins. We returned by the avenue 
of sphinxes which are all decapitated. 

Yesterday visited Heliopolis. A tall obelisk, in the midst of a field, is all 
that remains of the famous city of the Sun. Saw the sycamore where the Virgin 
rested with the infant Jesus, when she came from Bethlehem! I can’t deny that it 
looks old enough; to look at, it might have been planted by Cain in his wanderings. 
Saw the ruins of a beautiful mosque said to have been the original of that of 
Cordova. Went this morning to Boulac, to see a collection of stuffed birds belonging 
to the Italian I had seen at Assouan. He spent two years in Sennaar &c., making 
it.—I have spent several pleasant evenings with Dr. A. an Englishman in the 
Pasha’s service and a clever man. Met at his house a French gentleman who has 
been a long time with the army in Syria, and with whom I was much pleased. 

It is long since Luigi and I agreed to see the sun rise from the top of the 
great pyramid . . . The corner by which we ascended was in the shade, but I 
went up without any assistance. It is much steeper than I had supposed; the angle 
is 50 degrees. When half way up we stopped for a few minutes, and then pushing 
on reached the summit in perhaps 20 minutes from the time we started. The top 
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is a quadrangle of about 30 ft. and here we passed the night. After supping and 
smoking, my companions lay down to sleep. It would be difficult to analyze the 
sensations I experienced here, on the summit of this the grandest and perhaps 
the most ancient monument existing, in this silence of midnight only interrupted 
by the dismal howling of the jackal in the distance, a dozen Bedouins lying around 
enveloped in their long cloaks, the dim light of the waning moon faintly disclosing 
the expanded plain and the majestic Nile. At one I lay down on the stone floor, 
taking the provision bag for a pillow. I slept a couple of hours, and awoke some¬ 
what chilled by the dew. It was a beautiful spectacle to see the day break, and the 
first beams of the sun fall on the surrounding objects, discovered to my view the 
sphinx, the tombs, the numerous small pyramids which seem there to do honour 
to those they surround. It was now that I felt all their grandeur, and that my 
eye could first conceive their gigantic proportions. ‘The watch-towers of Time, 
from whose summit, when about to expire, he will take his last look.’ 

July 27. Passing by a sycamore, a Turk sitting in the shade of it, hailed us and 
invited us to stop. We did so, and after some refreshment, all three started off 
together. Pleased with our companion, Mr. J. and I invited him to accompany us 
to Alexandria. Found all right aboard our beautiful boat, but a strong head wind 
was blowing. Just as the full disc of the moon was visible above the bank, we 
pushed off. Our new friend, a native of Carvallo, (the birthplace of Mohammed 
Ali,) was an ex-Governor of the portion of the delta through which we were 
passing. He had spent a year in El Yemen, and seven years in the Hedjaz. He was 
polite and very communicative and we did not repent having invited him to ac¬ 
company us. We had many long conversations in Arabic and we understood all he 
said. He also taught us a little Turkish. 

On August 2, 1839, Bowen left Alexandria for Syria: 

Arrived at Beirut early on the morning of the 4th. At dinner the previous 
evening I had drunk a good deal of wine, and had insisted on lying on deck 
all night, against all remonstrance, and it was under these circumstances that I 
opened my eyes on Lebanon. Agreeably disappointed by being allowed to land 
without quarantine. Beirut is a detestable little town, charmingly situated; we 
spent two days there. We hired a servant, Giuseppe, a Maltese, arranged with a 
muleteer to take us to Baalbek and thence to Damascus, for 300 piastres, (four 
mules,) and got off Aug. 6 at 7 a.m. I had been quite ill at Beirut and a little 
dispirited, but when I had ridden a few hours on the mule, I felt as well and as 
gay as ever. Stopped about noon at a fountain on the mountains, commanding a fine 
view of Beirut and the sea. Afterwards for several hours we were completely 
environed by heavy mists that hid every thing from view. The thermometer 
which the preceding day had been at 28 centigrade now stood at 13. The house 
where we stopped for the night, afforded a beautiful view of Coelo-Syria and the 
Anti-Lebanon. 

Among the amazing ruins of Baalbek he wept over the wreckage 
which the Saracens had wrought. He describes the great temples with 
singular accuracy, but the gigantic measurements impressed him less 
than the historical associations: “I never experienced so strong an im¬ 
pression in the presence of any other ruins as I did in the presence of 
these. ,, From Baalbek he passed on to Damascus, lodging with the 
Capuchin friars at their Convent: 

A Padre Tommaso, Franciscan, a singular personage, loquacious, inquisitive, 
who has resided 30 years in Damascus, knows every thing and is au courant 
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of every thing which is going on, showed us the way hither. (He was murdered 
in 1840.) We were exceedingly well received by the friars, and have every reason 
to be pleased with their kindness and attention. They were only three in number 
and all Spaniards. The superior, Father Valentine, flattered me by always seeking 
my society. I had many agreeable conversations with him. 

In Damascus and from Damascus to the Sea of Galilee and Tiberias 
and Nazareth, Bowen moved among the tragedies and perils and dis¬ 
order which characterized Syria a hundred years ago. In Nazareth, with 
an English companion, he visited the scenes of Jesus’ boyhood, includ¬ 
ing the Virgin’s Fountain, where a number of women “were waiting 
their turn, some of them pretty,” and then went on to Mount Tabor, 
Sebaste, Nablus, Beeroth, where the roads from Damascus and Caes¬ 
area meet, and then to Jerusalem. He spoke without feeling or special 
interest of the sites associated with Jesus’ life and death. He was not at 
all well and suffered from rheumatism and from the exposure and hard¬ 
ship of his travel, but he rose from his sick bed to go on to Jericho and 
the Dead Sea, the Convent of San Saba, to Bethlehem and back to 
Jerusalem: “I was always prepared to find Jerusalem an uninteresting 
place, but the reality was worse than my expectations.” 

He left Jerusalem, August 31, for Jaffa (Joppa). Looking back on 
this visit to the Holy Land forty years later, Bowen wrote in his “Rem¬ 
iniscences XXXIV”: 

The following is from the metrical account of H’s experience, from which we 
quoted in the earlier numbers of these reminiscences. 

“In many lands 

Wandering, at length, where once the lowly feet 
Of Jesus to and fro with healing sped, 

Where mountains, rivers, plains, trees, habitations, 

Fountains and brooks, the rocks, the land, the herb, 

The rose, the lily, thorns and figs, the vine, 

The sycamore, the olive, shepherds’ flocks 
The fishers’ barques, hewn sepulchres and forts, 

And goodly stones from one another thrown, 

And the great void made by the land’s own children 
In strangest exile absent, to all eyes 
By unbelief not sealed hermetically, 

Unfold expressively the Gospel, thither came 
The Gospel-scorner. In his armour now 
Some joint to find, the arrow of conviction 
Surely shall fail not? None. He lays his head 
Where the unsheltered head of Christ was lain, 

Sits where He sat, stands where He stood and knelt 
And was in agony, and moves just where, 

Mayhap, the dying glance of Jesus fell: 

Yet the conviction of his mind by doubt 
Was shaken, no, not once. Ah, who may tell 
The secret scandal of that time, or who 
Its deep opprobrium may hear ? What tongue 
The ever crucified forbearance speak 
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That gave the winds, the sun, the dews, the waves, 

Commission to watch, tenderly the steps 
Of one whose adamantine rule it was 
No tributary grateful thought to send 
Heavenward?” 

Like an unlettered man in the midst of an ample library, this unbeliever 
journeyed through the land that men call the Holy Land, unaided and unaffected 
by its eloquent testimonies. He found his way from Lebanon to Hermon, from 
Hermon to Mount Tabor; thence to Ebal and Gerizim, and thence to the Mount 
of Olives and Mt. Moriah and the hills of Judea, and then to Mt. Carmel; wandered 
on the shores of the Sea of Galilee and saw the sites of the cities where Christ 
spent so large a portion of his time; visited Jericho and the Dead Sea, Joppa 
and Tyre and Sidon, and found no reason to change the opinion vaguely held by him 
to the effect that Jesus of Nazareth doubtless lived and journeyed according to 
the itinerary given in the New Testament, but without any commission from heaven, 
and without special claim on the regard of men. He little dreamed that he himself 
had much in the way of intellectual and moral light and many privileges that 
he would not have had, if Christ had not lived, thought, prayed and fulfilled the 
Scriptures on the cross. He believed in Jesus as he believed in Herod or any 
other historical character, only he thought that the real history of Jesus was 
harder to be got at because of the obscuring myths in which it had become en¬ 
veloped. It will be observed that Homunculus did not seek to proselytize; he did 
not think that common minds would be any the better for his skepticism. It was on 
the whole pleasanter for them to believe in Jesus of Nazareth; if they felt the 
need of salvation, His name and the ideas connected with it would do as well as 
any. He fancied that it was only a superior mind, as he imagined his own to be, 
that could get along happily without any recognition of Providence and without 
the hope of a future life. So he for the most part kept his views to himself, 
speaking of them only when his associates seemed to be in harmony with himself. 
He was naturally averse to controversy. It is probable that the missionaries met by 
him in his travels got the idea that he was a Christian, because of the unaggressive 
character of his infidelity. The facts of the case, were they fully portrayed, would 
show in an extraordinary degree the power of the self-deception residing in the 
human heart. 

Part of September Bowen spent in Stamboul (Constantinople). 

September 20. The doctor accompanied me to Stamboul to see the Sultan pass 
on his way to the mosque, it being Friday. The streets were lined with guards 
keeping back an enormous crowd, composed principally of women. Bands of 
music were playing at certain stations. Laborers were busily engaged covering the 
pavement with earth, for the hoof of the Sultan’s horse must not touch anything 
with a hard surface. Had a very good view of the Sultan Abdul Medjid. He appears 
older than he really is, twenty-three rather than seventeen. He is ruining his health, 
every one says. His aunt presented him with a beautiful Circassian the day he 
girded the sword, and she is but one of many. Saw him afterwards embarking in his 
caique. At his approach a band of music with a chorus of voices commenced 
an air and continued it till he left the shore. The moment he sat down under the 
rich canopy in the stem, an officer knelt at the bow facing him, and remained 
in that position; thirty-two gilded oars struck the water, the golden prow shot 
forward, the cortege in various caiques, some of them hardly less splendid, followed, 
and in a very few minutes, they were out of sight. In the afternoon made an 
excursion to the ‘sweet waters* in a caique. Happy they who have the opportunity 
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of making daily such agreeable excursions. The Golden Horn gradually di¬ 
minishes in width until it has only the width of a canal; fine elms and plane trees 
grow along its borders. Here and there were hundreds of Turkish or Armenian 
ladies spending the afternoon. (One is reminded of the place near Philippi, where 
Paul found a company of women and addressed them.) I passed a very stupid 
evening at the house of a missionary. 

The missionary proved less uninteresting on closer acquaintance. 

I pass an hour every evening at the house of Mr. Robertson, missionary, who 
is a gentleman of considerable literary attainments and of a refined and culti¬ 
vated taste in several of the fine arts. 

September 27. Visited the whirling dervishes. We found ourselves in a very pretty 
circular building, about 50 ft. in diameter. An inner space of about 30 ft. in diameter 
was partitioned from the rest by a low railing. The outer space was soon filled 
by Turks and a few Europeans. The orchestra and chorus were in a gallery over 
our heads. The dervishes entered one by one, and made a low inclination before 
the place occupied by the superior; it was in the direction of Mecca; they then 
sat down on the floor close to the railing. They had cone-shaped hats and cloaks 
of different colours. After a long recitation by the superior, the music com¬ 
menced. The instruments were quite new to me, and the plaintive notes of the 
flute were rather pleasing. The music was all in the minor mode. A long chant 
from a man with a stentorian voice succeeded. The dervishes then arose and 
made the tour of the place three times, in slow measured steps, always bending 
their bodies when they passed the keblah. They laid aside their cloaks and com¬ 
menced turning. Their rotary motion caused their white frocks, heavy at the 
borders, to stand out; their hands were stretched out one a little higher than the 
shoulder, the other a little lower. They were about sixteen in number, and 
considerable address was necessary not to touch each other. At first they 
changed places very slowly, turning very rapidly, but nearly on the same spot. 
Their eyes appeared closed or fixed on the ground. Their motions were graceful 
and I felt not in the least inclined to ridicule. Not a Turk there felt more solemnly 
disposed than myself. When a pause occurred, we left to go aboard the steamer. 
It was after sundown when the steamer left. I was loth to bid adieu to Stamboul. 

From Stamboul Bowen returned to Paris. He had a thirty-day quar¬ 
antine at Malta where he came near to a duel over some insulting re¬ 
marks about America which he resented, and where he wrote in his 
journal: 

Thought is a terrible burden to me just now, and I abandon myself to gaiety. 
I have a presentiment that misfortunes are lowering upon our house, and that 
I shall receive tidings of accumulated ills. I have made up my mind to receive them 
manfully, and not to think of my own share when others more in need of conso¬ 
lation have an equally heavy one. Meanwhile I will not let these forebodings pre¬ 
vent my enjoying the calm, unclouded present. 

Bowen's “Reminiscences” XXXVII and XXXVIII deal with his re¬ 
turn to Paris and New York, with one of his “Lethean” experiences 
and with his state of mind on taking up his life again at home: 

We have seen that Homunculus completed his oriental tour, reaching Paris 
November 7, 1839. No thanks were rendered to God for his preservation during 
his absence. It was taken as a matter of course, or as a thing for which his own 
sagacity and prudence were to be commended, that he should have returned safe, 
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and sound. His parents, sisters and brother had returned to America some 
months previously, and he found letters from them expressing their expectation 
that he would soon join them. He could not, however, tear himself immediately 
away from Paris. He spent a month there, thus briefly noticed in his journal: 

The Opera, the Louvre, some choice friends; the days flew unnoted away. 
Halcyon days I a month of unalloyed happiness, except for the thought of approach¬ 
ing separation. 

A letter from my dear friend F. contained the assurance of his continued 
friendship, and an invitation from his amiable family to spend some time at 
Hurstbourne Park before my return to America. But Parisian chains did not 
permit. 

Under the head of Dec. 7 the journal speaks of his departure from Paris. It 
speaks particularly of the parting with one with whom he had been intimate 
for two years, but says nothing of the promises then untruthfully made and 
without which the parting would have been different. H. prided himself greatly 
on his regard for honour and truthfulness, and really imagined that he abhorred 
all manner of falsehood; and yet persuaded himself that it was sometimes right to 
deceive another rather than cause pain to that other. 

Eugene and Colin embraced me with the greatest effusion when the diligence 
was ready to start for Havre, and the grief of parting with these friends served 
to assuage—by making me partially forget—that of the previous parting. 

December 8. I arrived about 10}4 a. m. at Havre, and was informed that the 
ship Iowa had weighed anchor and was passing out of the basin, and that I had not 
a moment to lose if I wished to get on board. At the latest moment I succeeded 
in getting on board with my baggage. 

There were thirteen passengers on board. The passage was not altogether 
uneventful, but the events are not mentioned in the journal, and so far as memory 
serves, were not such as deserve a place in memory except for the sake of 
humiliation. 

January, 1840. We arrived the evening of the 7th, and reaching home (3 Albion 
Place, New York) about 11 p. m. I found my eldest sister sitting up for me 
and all well. 

I am gradually resuming my old habits, and my existence is of an even tenor. 

I feel the want of excitement of some kind or other, and unfortunately I cannot 
bring myself to seek for it within myself and in my literary occupations. Some 
years of wandering have not made me so appreciative of tranquillity as I would 
need to be; satiety comes sooner to me now than ever. My friends, Patience, a 
firm Resolution, and a something which I never yet found, will set all right. 

From this time on H.'s note-book abounds with extracts from books, thoughts 
suggested in reading, comments, &c. We shall reproduce—or leave—these as may 
seem desirable, 

“Compute the chances 

And deem there’s ne’er a one in dangerous times 
Who wins the race of glory, but than him 
A thousand men more gloriously endowed 
Have fallen upon the course; a thousand others 
Have had their fortunes foundered by a chance 
Whilst lighter barques pushed by them; to whom add 
A smaller tally of the singular few 
Who, gifted with predominating powers 
Bear yet a temperate will and keep the peace; 

The world knows nothing of its greatest men.” 

II n’y a rien de tel qu’un acces de folie pour rendre raisonnable. 
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To obtain an audience of us. Wisdom is sometimes obliged to resort to such 
means as the poor ecclesiastic who, having words of severe truth to say to Leo X, 
and being repeatedly denied access, at last disguised himself as a buffoon and so, 
obtaining ready admittance, enjoyed the long desired opportunity of pouring into 
the ears of the Pope, complaint and reproof. 

I have lately thought much of the Christ. I have in imagination drawn the 
first scene. Upon a desolate mountain top overlooking the sea of Tiberias, of a 
starlight night, a youth enters who has received his death-blow. He lies down 
beneath a blasted tree and dies. His sister enters and while she is kneeling by his 
body, a flash of lightning descends from the cloudless sky, runs down the tree, and 
the spirit of an archangel enters the dead body of the youth. The surprised angel 
rises from the earth, listens to the terrified, joyous girl, and receives from the in¬ 
visible lips of deity his instructions. The girl screams with horror at the super¬ 
natural voice and rushes out. Christ, a youth of twenty arrives with a stranger, a 
messenger from Satan who has seduced him to desert his home and wander with 
him over the earth. This envoy from hell must be an Abaddon, a hater yet slave 
of Satan, ever thinking upon the blissful state from which he fell, of melancholy 
temperament, susceptible of admiration for what is good and beautiful, yet compelled 
by his destiny to obey in all things the mandates of Satan. The three depart together. 

I was wild for commencing this task immediately, till I happened to read in 
the Foreign Quarterly Review some remarks upon the general propriety of the 
great and imposing subjects which modern poets are more apt to attempt than to 
complete; if we were to signalize half the errors and failings and dangers to which 
these lofty themes expose the inadequate powers of the author, and consequent dis¬ 
tortion and vulgar familiarity which they are apt to reflect upon the reader’s 
mind, we should be led far away from the work (Quinet’s Ahasuerus) before us, 
and we should have to expose what in our opinion is one of the sorest maladies and 
worst ambitions of our time. 

But unless something else presents itself to my mind as food for immediate leisure, 
I will embrace this daring idea. 

We go on with the extracts from the note-book kept by H. after his return to 
America. 

June 1,1840. Have been at home five months, and in what manner have I occupied 
myself? In the beginning of March, I was persuaded by my friend Frank Brown 
to commence the study of law. During about two months I persevered in the 
reading of Blackstone, &c. and then abandoned the avocation. Difficulties arose 
through my being unable to produce the required affidavits, and ' had become 
disinclined to the study. The late period at which I was beginning these wearisome 
studies, my predilection for other pursuits, the instability of my tastes which require 
a wide and varied field to disport upon, and which loathe compulsory toil in any un¬ 
divided path, all conspired to make the studies repugnant. 

Have been reading a great number of books in diverse languages on a variety 
of subjects, in a very promiscuous manner. I am now resolved to devote the summer 
to the composition of a work of fiction, the scene of which shall be Rome, the epoch 
the commencement of the 16th century and the principal personae the distinguished 
artists and literati of that day. For the plan of the work I take the Serapions Bruder 
of Hoffman as a model. 

Memoirs of Las Casas. Said Napoleon at St. Helena. In the character and conduct 
of Mahomet, Voltaire has departed both from nature and from history. He has 
degraded Mahomet by making him descend to the lowest intrigues. He has repre¬ 
sented a great man who changed the face of the world as acting like a scoundrel 
worthy of the gallows. He has no less absurdly travestied the character of Omar, 
which has been drawn like that of a cut-throat in a melodrama. Voltaire com- 
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mitted a fundamental error in attributing to intrigue what was solely the result of 
opinion. Those who have wrought great changes in the world never succeeded by 
gaining over chiefs; but always by exciting the multitude. The first is the resource 
of intrigue, and produces only secondary results; the second is the resort of genius 
and changes the face of the universe. 

Sincerity compels us to transcribe here a copy of a letter written by a young 
American gentleman in Paris, a medical student, to a friend of his in New York. 
The only explanation needed is that H. had written to the party referred to in 
the letter, to the effect that he was expecting to leave America for some distant 
country. This was not the truth; yet there was scarcely any thing on which H. 
prided himself more than on his truthfulness, imagining that he had a much higher 
standard of honour in this regard than common people had. He justified himself in 
this particular untruth, by the plea that it was better for the party to whom he 
was writing that she should be saved from doing what she proposed. 

“Your friend, Mr. B. (Homunculus) need not fear that our mutual acquaintance 

of the Rue-, M. M., will cross the Atlantic to join him. She would have been glad 

to do so until the receipt of his letter to the contrary, but poor woman, she would 
have been equally unable, whatever had been the tenor of his letter. She is now 
in the last stage of Phthisis Pulmonalis, and a few days or at most weeks will 
terminate her existence. I found her on my return in January, living alone, de¬ 
pressed with care, despondency, and in want of many of the necessary conveniences 
against the severity of the season. I soon found that she was ill with Phthisis, 
and begged her to have a physician. She refused on account of the expense, and 
contented herself with such trifling advice as I could give her, until, finding her 
getting worse, I refused (from prudential motives, as she was utterly without a 
friend or relative in Paris, and I was a stranger and too young to take the re¬ 
sponsibility of what I foresaw would prove an incurable case,) to prescribe. After a 
month or more, necessity compelled her to consent, but she knew no physician 
and was indisposed to pay one. I therefore induced M. Chassaignac to visit her which 
he did with great kindness and generosity. In the midst of this the necessity of 
changing her lodgings for cheaper ones, with the efforts necessary in so doing, ren¬ 
dered her worse. As M. C. could not visit her often enough, she has now a good 
physician who sees her every other day, but notwithstanding poor M. will in a few 
days cease to feel her troubles and misfortunes. When I first saw her sickness and 
situation, I could not refuse her the trifling care, and it has thus eventuated that I 
am the only one to advise her, and relieve the ennui of solitude during the most 
of her sickness. In the house she now lives in there are however kind people who 
attend to her, and for the last six weeks I have persuaded her to hire a servant. 
The circumstances of my being so often with her among all her troubles, has 
naturally drawn forth her confidence, and it is thus that I am acquainted with her 
relations with Mr. B. since his departure. But you would be sadly struck to see how 
her beauty has faded.” 

After this, many pages of the note book are covered with extracts from Calderon’s 
plays in Spanish and with comments on them. We pass these over. 

Necessity, cause penultimate of all things, to save herself the trouble of attend¬ 
ing to the minutiae of human affairs, gave man his free will that he might attend 
to them himself. With our free-will we are agents of necessity, and have the re¬ 
sponsibility of agents, 

“II n’est pas assez d’ avoir de grandes qualites, il en faut avoir V k conomie.” 
Rouchefoucauld. Those who have the most, must economize the most. The majority 
of men get along very well without talents; the possession of them is mortal to 
some. 
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Passions enfeeble each other; a single power acquires force from the suppression 
and negation of the others. 

Have been reading The Voice from St. Helena. Most of Napoleon’s prophecies 
will probably eventually be realized; but he does not seem to have foreseen the 
prolonged term of repose into which Europe would sink when his career was 
ended. He fancied that the impetus which he had given to human affairs would 
take a long time to spend itself. He said: “An Englishman should consider that 
man England’s worst enemy who advised a war with China. She would in the end 
be beaten, and perhaps a revolution in India would follow.” 

Have re-read Lamartine’s Pilgrimage to the East. It is interesting as it is a 
poet who writes, one who appreciates and feels the beauties of nature and art, 
though I think that sensibility predominates over judgment. He does not think 
so himself, but has, on the contrary, a very lofty idea of his own profundity and 
penetration. On every page almost is a prophecy, many of which have been 
already belied. 

The next pages are covered with extracts from Andre Chenier, including the 

poem which he was writing when the executioner came to summon him to the 

guillotine. One of the extracts is the following: 

“II est si doux, si beau, de s’etre fait soi-me me, De devoir tout & soi, tout aux 
beaux arts qu’on aime.” 

This was quite the idea of H. in those days,—that it is an honourable and 

an excellent thing to be self-made and owe all to one’s own efforts and to the 

fine arts that one has lovingly cultivated. Another extract from a French author, 
translated, would read thus: “Good at heart, I have not always taken the trouble 
to let it be seen; this is my greatest fault.” Homunculus adds: “And mine. But 
may not every man thus excuse himself? What merit is there in active virtue?” 
How many deceive themselves in this way, looking at their aspirations instead of 
at what they do, and imagining their character is more shown by the fo.mer than 
by the latter. 
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In New York City, 1840-1844 


F OR the four years, 1840-44, Bowen lived at home in New York 
the life of a dilettante, spending his time in reading, music, the opera, 
art and emotional and intellectual self-indulgence. In spite of his criti¬ 
cal attitude toward his father in the matter of money, he seems to have 
continued to depend upon his father’s support, his own literary am¬ 
bitions producing nothing. In his “Reminiscences” in the Guardian of 
Apr. 24, 1880 he describes his life during these years: 

Homunculus was living all the time a most selfish life. His room was the back 
third story of 3 Albion Place. He would get up when all the rest of the family 
were at breakfast, and come down when all the rest were through. Then during 
the time required by the servants to clean his room and light the fire, he would 
occupy himself in playing on the piano in the parlour by himself, very much annoyed 
if any body else lingered there. As soon as his room was ready, he would ascend 
to his room, fill his narghile and smoke it, or smoke a chibouque, or a cigar. 
This room opened on the library. Almost every day, the whole day, he would 
continue smoking, reading, writing, dreaming. In the latter part of the day an 
acquaintance might come in and have a smoke and a chat, and he would generally 
spend his evenings out visiting somewhere, finishing off in some place of entertain¬ 
ment. When was he ever known to seek out any poor family, or try to be helpful 
in any way to the needy? It was much more convenient to write disguised eulogies 
on himself, and dream that he was soon to surprise mankind with the evidence of his 
goodness and greatness. We read lately of a lady in Boston who had a lion shut 
up in her drawing-room. If it had been a bear that occupied that third story back¬ 
room of Albion Place, Fourth St., New York, H.’s parents, sisters and brother 
would have been as much benefited socially. We would have our readers take note 
that the admiration of the good, means very little so long as a man has nothing 
more sovereign than this to enable him to do the good. Meliora video proboque, 
deteriora sequor. 

George’s egoism, his alternations of mood, his attitude to his father 
and to business, his literary activity, his melodramatic ambition are 
illustrated in his journal entry of Sept. 28, 1841: 
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September 28, 1841. It was galling to hear reproaches from one on whom I 
was dependent, so, resolved to make the odious sacrifice. I entered May 19 a 
counting-room and during three months and three days endured the pains of 
purgatory. When I revolted August 23, I resolved to give myself some weeks 
of recreation and immediately resumed the Agathon with an ardour I had never 
before known. In one week I had written the second act, in another the third; the 
next, I idealized without my pen in the country; the fourth I composed the 
lyrics, and recomposed the prologue and first act. September 23, it was completed. 
Since, I have been occupied in copying it off. I pronounce this month the happiest 
of my life, an uninterrupted state of enjoyment. It is succeeded by one of despond¬ 
ence, doubt, hopelessness. Desperate thoughts pass through me, as I see it cast 
in imagination upon the reckless waters of the world to sink. I am convinced there 
is some virtue in it; shall I confess? I am convinced that a work which has for 
so many years been nurtured by my most profound thoughts, observations, felicitous 
inspirations, (every man has some,) which has been such a source of unequalled 
pleasure to myself, which is of such a bold flight and lofty aspiration, I am con¬ 
vinced that such a work is of no ordinary worth. Yet I have almost the certainty 
that it will meet at the best with neglect, if indeed depreciation, condemnation were 
not better. Someone considers me, I believe, almost as an enemy, one to whom the 
rites of hospitality and the paternal hearth have been too long accessible. Oh! if I 
were but the guest of a Bedouin sheik, or in the ultra-Missouri wilds gaining my 
sustenance with the sweat of my brow. There at least I could enjoy my inner 
world unmolested. Life must be worth something. Nature must have some re¬ 
ceptacle for me, better than the tomb. Hamlet shall not be the proplasm in which 
my character will fit; ambition without strength, strength of aspiration without 
endeavour. 

Bowen’s later comment is, “We need not say that the refle tions of 
H. upon his father were unjust. The marvel is that the latter should 
have so long borne with one who gave no evidence that he was any* hing 
but a selfish, unsociable dreamer.” 

This is a just judgment of his father but a harsh judgment of him¬ 
self. George’s journals for these four years are amazing. They repre¬ 
sent a breadth and thoroughness of reading, a richness and penetration 
of philosophical reflection, a courage of intellectual scepticism, a wealth 
of culture and a maturity of mind which, with all their \ ‘garies, their 
sophomoric and melodramatic and egoistic qualities, give them rank 
with any of the analytic autobiographies of history. Both they and the 
“Reminiscences” ought long ago to have been published. In lieu of such 
publication some representative selections may be made available here: 

Yesterday was the 30th April, 1841, and I completed my 25th year. A year 
utterly null and sterile, not to be remembered. Omissions as ten to one to per¬ 
formances. Ennui of late has had me in his demon clutches. The tempter su . . . 
has beckoned me at times, but has not found me weak enough. He never will, if 
I know myself. The mental torture which I have experienced for some months 
is equal to that I underwent and recorded at Milan, 1836; its causes nearly the 
same. Yet, under different circumstances, the life I now lead would make me happy 
and would be productive. Independence, the only God essential, shall I never 
know? With literature I am blase, at the same time that my ambition to distinguish 
myself in it is paramount. Ambition without an incentive. I have much less con¬ 
fidence in my powers than I had six years ago. It is only lately however that I 
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have cleared my mind of all respect for its former achievements, and acknowledged 
their worthlessness. It is a good omen perhaps. I am no longer in that desperate 
hurry for reputation “which o’erleapt its self and fell on the other side.” Another 
good token perhaps. But timidity prevents me from improving my moments. My 
Agathon (Christ) progresses slowly, but feeling that I must publish much before 
I can venture to give that to the public I do not bring all my energies to bear upon 
it. My father has shared in the financial ruin that has come upon almost everybody 
in this country, and my maintenance irks him, if maintenance it can be called. Under 
these circumstances I cannot enjoy nor improve my leisure. I am endeavouring 
to procure an occupation, and here I meet with difficulties. Disgust grows upon 
me; disgust for everything and everybody. Desultory reading and the mobility of 
my mind are great hindrances. If I could divide myself into two persons, and 
make one absolute master of the other, I could do great things. But as it is, mere 
anarchy and civil strife, or alternate reign and unprofitable truce. 

I have been for how many years trying to get at my own character; I don’t 
know what good it has done me. Two culminating influences in a man’s mind 
impede each other. It is music which has hindered my literary performances. Perhaps 
for the former I have more capabililty than for the latter; I often regret that 
I did not obey a veleite almost a volont£ which for some time inclined me in 
Italy, in 1836, to stop at the Conservatory of Naples and give myself up to musical 
composition. I might have been something,—but who knows? 

Rasselas. “He spent four months in resolving to lose no more time in idle 
resolves. Discovering at length that what is not to be repaired is not to be re¬ 
gretted, he for a few moments regretted his regrets’’, &c. So Jean Jacques says: 
“Toute la vigueur de sa volont6 s’epuise a resoudre; il n’en a plus pour executer.’’ 

A short biography of Kleist by Tieck impresses me. He committed suicide 
while still young. He appears to have been always like myself wrestling with a 
mysterious nature. There is to me in Jean Paul a sweet melancholy in the 
gravity and repose of the style, even when relating the most humourous things; 
wherein the style seems to heighten the humour. As in Mozart’s Don Giovanni 
the buffic portions of the drama are allied with sublimest music, which seems to 
be expressing one of the deepest secrets of existence. 

January 2nd , 1842. Another year has come round. It is sickening to think of 
and I will not think much about it. However, I have had time to sculpture some of 
the spokes in the wheel of time during this last rotation; not perhaps, not indeed 
let me say, with Phidias’ immortalizing chisel, but with imaginative arabesques 
wrought with all the craft that was in me. Three purgatorial spokes are wrapt 
about with mourning weeds, but weeds of martyrdom for which I give myself 
glory; they taught me that between working and starving, the choice is decidedly 
in favor of the latter. Of course I mean uncongenial working. The first spoke I 
garlanded with love-flowers, but they soon faded, (the whirl of time killed them) 
and have not been since renewed. The last has been unsightly, armed with the 
tongue of base duns, and I sought unconsciousness in translating Hauff’s Wine- 
Phantasies. It has been a scheming experimental year; a year of waiting for a 
phantasmal non so che. Will I never be able to furrow it into my mind that man 
lives from moment to moment, not from year to year, that human affairs are 
not of themselves mutable, and their changes must proceed from the will of man, 
that this waiting is making clay of oneself for the sun of eternity to harden 
into a useless statue, and that one might as well be a denizen of the petrified city 
of Eshmounein as to count time instead of letting time count him and his develop¬ 
ing faculties. What a destiny 1 to be born, and eat and get breath and pamper 
imagination merely for the purpose of saying bitter things to oneself. There must 
be something disjointed in one’s mental cottage when he looks with semi-philo- 
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sophical disdain upon the world's great agent, resolution; when he delays to 
scale the mountains of his horizon, because his imagination has stood occasionally 
upon their summit, and tells him the outlook is humbug, that the matutinal mists 
which give a charm to the landscape, are dissolved and replaced by common 
sunshine, nothing better than what is around him. But no worse, remember that; 
action and movement are the angel wings of the mind. When one ceases to 
contemplate the progress of something beneath his labours, he ceases to live; 
life is progress. The happiest days are when one is growing to physical maturity. 
When he has attained this his mind must continue the progress; though but a 
shadow it is the only vestige and remembrancer of earlier enjoyment. 

In his sketch of modern astronomy, Chalmers gives a magnificent outline of 
the imaginable universe. My mind never before took in such a wide conception of 
creation, never before expanded so comprehensively. Bui it was the expansion of 
a desert, desolating. Meditating on abstract things for the first time in my life, 
induced a sensation of positive misery. I read it deep in the past night; a terrific 
storm was raging without; I was predisposed from some unknown physical cause 
to a gloomy train of thought, and thence the desolating effect of the reading. Of 
a fine sunshine morning, it would have produced an elevation of the mind; en¬ 
gendered the self-gratulating thoughts of that power in man to raise himself to 
the comprehension of the infinite, to take in not only all the visible creation, but 
the vastly more which his fancy suggests, and so to make himself the equal of 
the universal Spirit; and awakened the conviction that the mind of a creator could 
only differ from mine own in degree. Humiliation would not have been my senti¬ 
ment. Yet I almost felt last night the necessity of circumscribing my sphere of 
observation, and resolutely to ignore that bourne where the precipices of knowledge 
plunge in the ocean of mystery. Happy the man who can venture thither under the 
governance of a fixed idea, which makes everything even the boundless unknown 
administer congenial nutriment. Such I am fully convinced will never m ike its way 
into my brain. The organs of thought are differently combined in every man. 
Each mind is of its own individual and single architecture. It chooses its own 
ideas. All the essential material itself supplies. It may gradually submit to have 
niches placed in and about it, its cornices to be moulded in arabesques, its spires 
to be set off with foreign contributions, but will never lose its own peculiar char¬ 
acter, rather assimilate to it these additions. Its tone is one. There is such a thing 
as idiosyncrasy. The mind is no more plastic than the body, but like the body 
obeys in its development its own particular laws. Growth is but a magnification, 
not an alteration. 

Immortality implies transmigration. I would sooner believe in the deathlessness 
of spirit, if it were offered me to believe its existence confined to this earth. No 
doctrine is better calculated to deter men from crime than the Pythagorean. How 
little the fears and hopes of a future life influence the world in their daily actions. 

How much more fearlessly, or with how much more indifference, did the men 
of the last century enounce their convictions in matters religious than they of this 
century do. Probably because books were then read by the few, the enlightened, 
now by the mass, unsusceptible of more than a partial enlightenment. 

It was Lessing who said that there was no pleasure in the discovery of truths, 
but many and great in the pursuit of them. Thus for an illustration, in a work of 
fiction which represents an action, the interest ceases there where the unravel- 
ment of the plot, the explanation of the mysteries, begins. It may be otherwise in 
a state where one truth is a stepping stone to another, and where the matter of 
knowledge being infinite the progress would be endless. But this I doubt, for in 
an infinity of cognizable things, acquisition would be no progress. We would 
ascend with very little interest a mountain which we knew to be without a sum¬ 
mit. We must see or imagine the possibility of a term to all that claims our at- 
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tention. Unless indeed in the future state there would be the same inequality of 
powers that here distinguishes men; then competition would be an incentive. 

In a state of perfection there is no glory, and no delight; when prayer ceases 
and the aim is attained, annihilation might as well come, or reconstruction. 

In the notes of 1842 there are copious extracts with remarks from 
Borne’s Criticisms, Goethe’s Theater and Deutsche Literature Bayle, 
Dumas, Gautier, Soulie, Carlyle, Bulwer, Heine, Bacon, etc., with oc¬ 
casional outbursts of poetry. 

I will not believe that earth can ever behold the annihilation of evil. This is 
to be deemed an eternal necessity; necessary to the good as reverberation to 
sound, reflection to light. Absence of evil implies the ignorance of good. But 
though it be not extinguished, it may cease to be the triumphant antagonist of 
the better part of humanity. It may be made to spend its malevolence on itself, 
like a captive demon; and the sight of its misery teach virtue to know itself to 
be happiness. Supposing that this orb is yet to endure some myriads of years, 
what are we that now dwell upon it but the infants of time? and shall we lift 
our eyes and our aspirations already to other spheres and forget the glorious 
futurities of our own? No, if I am to be born again, let it be in successive earthly 
lives; let me grow with earth; and be myself the minister of my own excellence, 
and construct myself the mount of Paradise; for I am yet to know that man 
deserves any other than such as he can himself work out. 

The most successful tempter is he who aiming no shaft at virtue, exhibiting 
no scorn for goodness, is solely engrossed by the endeavour to beautify and ele¬ 
vate Vice. 

I cannot consider Bulwer a man of genius. He is often brilliant, rarely does 
he give evidence of a profundity that results from inward research, though some¬ 
times he seems profound with the thoughts of others. He is more keenly sus¬ 
ceptible to the wonderful than to the genuinely beautiful. His egotism is never 
concealed . . . How different, how much more pleasing the modest tone of Carlyle’s 
enthusiasm, adoring genius as something sought and found within himself. 

Read with intense delight Goethe’s Helena , and at the same time Carlyle’s 
critique on it and occasional translations. What a creature 1 I feel the same pas¬ 
sionate desire to see and obtain her which actuated Faust to have her recreated. 
This dramatic personification begets in me the identical effect which of all statues 
the Venus Callypige alone could induce, in the Museo Borbonico. 

I fancy that mankind are held in restraint by the fear, 1st, of opinion; 2nd, of 
the laws; 3rd, of self-reproach; 4th, of heaven. After much consideration this is 
the order in which I conceive these restraints from evil-doing to rank. 

Carlyle, “Heine is another of the proofs which minds like his from time to time 
are sent hither to give, that the man is not the product of his circumstances, 
but that, in a far higher degree, the circumstances are the product of the man.” 
With what intensity did I cherish, some seven years ago, this belief, how fervent¬ 
ly and wholly cling to it 1 What gloomy years followed the moment when I doubted 
it. Years of bitterness made more bitter by reluctance to yield to this doubt al¬ 
together and surrender myself to circumstances, with eyes opened to the fallacy of 
my youthful creed. Yes, the proof that I never entirely resigned faith in the power 
of the human will, is the periodical return of this inward strife and self-inflicted 
torment. But the material constitution of man may be even more hostile to success¬ 
ful battle than the external circumstances themselves. But Will that is worthy 
of the name should quell even this obstacle. 

The delineation of character (in dramas) is frequently nothing but the de¬ 
lineation of paroxysm. A phase is well-represented, but that phase ill represents 
the life. What we want to see is such demeanour as will show us not merely the 
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Momentary bearing of the individual, but in what manner he must have lived his 
whole life. 

A single sane disbeliever suffices to demonstrate the non-existence of innate re¬ 
ligious ideas. It is contrary to the universal economy of Nature, and argues an 
unexampled penury on her part, thus to forestall the efforts of her creatures, when 
these efforts are evidently equal to the attainment of the knowledge. 

A great aid to truth is no doubt to make our words always subservient to it; 
but this general rule admits exceptions. There may be cases in which truth on the 
lips is treachery. Truth, in its highest sense, includes all virtues, and he has a 
weak conception of it who deems it only resident in language. 

Is the Holy Ghost anything but the Demiourgos of Plato? 

Life-weariness is usually but weariness of too much freedom. 

A high wind, sweeping over a rich and beautiful ttgion, bears off merely 
straw, chaff and sand. 

The elephant may be killed by the infusion of a drop of milk in his veins. 

As the herbalist, to investigate the structure of a flower, first plucks it and 
then lets it wither, so the man must die before his character be rightly studied. 

There was no misery in the world till the word happiness was invented. 

Nothing seems to me more impertinent than speculation about a Supreme. What 
business has man with him? The last syllable of a Mystery of which we cannot 
read the first letter? 

Tieck, describing Sophie von K., the loved of Novalis, says: 

“All persons that have known this wondrous loved one, agree in testifying 
that no description can express in what grace and celestial harmony the fair being 
moved, what beauty shone in her, what softness and majesty encircled her.” I 
revel in such descriptions; would ascend Caucasus to see the incarnations of them. 

Yesterday, the 30th of April, 1842, I attained my 26th year, and I <'an regard 
another birthday, another flea-hop through eternity, with somewhat better satis¬ 
faction than the few preceding awakened. I am conscious of mental growth, of a 
more sane way of life, of resolution having come to a stand and become productive. 
I have read much, not as heretofore, desultorily, but rightly, with meditation 
and advantage. I feel there is hope for the future; though unsymboled from with¬ 
out. I see my aurora dawning within me. I know there is something else to do 
besides waiting, that external circumstances need have no influence upon my life, 
that I have but to utter, and can utter; the words are within me. O life! O thou 
imprisoned soul of mine! A mystery, you may be a fallacy, but I will do some¬ 
thing with you. Though but a bubble in space, I will feast while T can my moral 
vision with whatever celestial hues may dance over its evanescent sphere. A 
mystery; it may bring to my eyes tears, but to my spirit no womanly softness. 
What is it now subdues me at this long past midnight hour? Subdues me out¬ 
wardly, but the strength within not that. By force of arm, I will uplift my horizon 
and plant it further and further, and then work freely. Time! If there should be 
no such thing, and some God taking his siesta in his paradise and dreaming us! 
But I look on another universe than in the year gone by. I see that there is a 
universe, and one not easily explained either; not a household affair, but a some¬ 
thing altogether cryptic, insoluble, wonderful. There is thaumaturgy in it. Awake 
my soul, and be thou thaumaturgic. Not a living boor, but could be pluck up his 
soul by the roots and cast it into the world, but would outdo all Platos, Homers, 
Shakespeares. Thus much is in every man. The greatest is but the deepest and 
longest breathed self-diver who can bring up the most of those secret treasures 
which are nowhere unexistent. The right mind-pump is yet to be invented. But 
some eductive strength is to each, and mine is to be tasked, and there is no need 
of despair even at the doom-second. To be remerged into the whole, that is the 
law of matter; and spirit can but have an equal privilege. The past is our enemy, 
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so is the future; let me know no friend but the present, and heartily work with it. 

I must endeavour to stay the enormous waste of imagination, the indulgence of 
which is always a waste when the subject is oneself. The quantity which goes 
to make up any one of my day visions of a nonsensical future, would suffice to 
carry a common novel hero through at least one volume. Could I control my 
imagination so that it should only subserve the literary creation upon which I am 
engaged, it would be profitable but worse than profitless are its results when 
allowed to play with my own future. There is a recoil that submerges and devas¬ 
tates the rock of the present where a man should stand, intent rather on seeking 
to spread a layer of healthful glebe, a grassy sod, and, if practicable, a pleasant 
flower bed; not as a couch to tempt his indolence, but as a garden where the 
generations may come and gather grateful bouquets, or better still, medicinal herbs. 

The generations take charge of poetry as of the quintessence and portable spirit 
of the age, and posterity esteems it accordingly. The more concentrated it is the 
longer will it bear transportation, and the higher will be its value, provided only 
that the concentration destroy not its native quality. 

Looking just now at the picture of Dives and Lazarus which overhangs my 
mantel, I saw for the first time that the naked figure of Lazarus degrades all 
the remaining twenty in costume. Though occupying a small corner of the picture, 
yet he seems to be himself the picture, and all the rest accessorial. He alone is 
significant, all the rest insignificant. Looking in his nudity like a man he makes 
the others look like effigies. So nature revenges herself on pomp, poverty, on pride. 

The owl is called the bird of wisdom, as it sees in the dark. But to see in the 
light is more difficult. Dante lived in the dark and saw much. The sun shuts out 
from us the universe; only when we are turned from him, do we see it; even 
the bodies of our own system we see only by night. In the dark ages a little light 
went far and told much. In the days of light, it is hard to detain the manifest more 
than one’s neighbours. I believe in man’s progress but I am forced to believe that 
its rate diminishes. 

In the summer of 1842 he had two sharp experiences. Another of 
his love affairs proved futile. On July 26 he writes: 

II P.M. L. ’axe a tournee. Je suis heureux. Je n’ose pas confier mon bonheur a 
des pages qui pourraient un jour rencontrer un regard etranger. Dorenavant tout 
le monde m’est etranger, hors une seule personne, la plus admirable, la plus ai- 
mante, &c., &c. 

Bowen’s later comment is: “H. had happened that evening to find 
himself in the society of a person who made him believe that she had 
a great liking for him and who forgot all about it the next day.” 

The other pang was the rejection of a prose fiction manuscript. He 
had composed it in six weeks and spent a similar time in transcribing 
it. What it was we do not know. He said that he was satisfied with it 
and hoped by its success to extricate himself from some undescribed 
difficulties and to prepare the way for his greater work the Agathon, 
the humanistic Christ story on which he had been working. The mss. 
was declined and he had a dark day: 

It is difficult not to despair. By the foolish indulgence of a most inordinate 
imagination I have filled life with so many necessities that to live in sheer pri¬ 
vation is an impossibility. Every beautiful contribution that is among nature’s 
rarest, I have regarded as among the primary inalienable goods without which life 
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is a state of galley servitude. All the invisible choirs that chaunt the praises of 
Resignation are gone with the unavailing melodies. I hear them not. 

But he remembered Jean Paul, sepulchral silence, grinding poverty, and 
“then faint applause, becoming louder and more distinct till it became 
universal.” The next day all was serene: “If there is anything celestial 
in man’s mind, it is its elasticity, its voluntary revolution from a clouded 
firmament to another more serene. It almost seems as though our griefs 
were like the discharges of artillery which fill the scene for a moment 
with smoke and obscurity but which break up and scatter the heavy 
nebulous masses that shut out our sky. The same wind that brings us 
darkness will expel it beyond our neighbouring horizon. We need but 
wait. Adventitious occurrences bring us our misfortunes; but the heart 
does not require any adventitious aid to repulse them again; it has itself 
the strength. Before midnight yesterday, I was restored to perfect 
tranquillity and all that had oppressed me during the day was entirely 
forgotten.’’ 

He found some comfort in a humanistic reading of a Kempis in 
French which a friend of kindred Parisian ideas of life had commended 
to him. 

It is lamentable that the mightiest effort of the mind is incompetent to give that 
serenity and courage which is sometimes inspired by the merest accident, and 
change in the external world, a riven cloud in the sky opening a path for the 
sunbeam, the grinding of the hand-organ, a tumbler of champagne, a jVu d’esprit 
from your neighbour, the laugh of a child, the song of a bird. 

Jean Paul. “Keep constantly in view the fact that sorrow for a minute-old oc¬ 
currence is just as unreasonable as sorrow for a thirty-year old one.” Surely Jean 
Paul must know that the heart is not like an exhausted air pump where sounds 
are unreverberated; that it is not, like Time, existent only in the present. It is 
rather like the surface of a lake, which the calmer it is the more troubled is it by 
the stone you throw into it, like a valley, the stiller it is, the more are the echoes 
protracted. But it is good to remember that the circles die away, and that the echoes 
die away, and that calmness will come again. It would profit us little if our emo¬ 
tions were instantaneous, dying in their fall; their true value consists in the vi¬ 
brations. 

I don’t trouble myself much about the Supreme Being, but I have long in¬ 
clined to the opinion that I find to be the basis of Spinoza’s theory, namely that 
God was natura naturata and natura naturans at once. 

I fear that this is a poorly-conditioned world. I am sometimes inclined to think 
that, in the creation of humanity, some essential element was left out, by the 
absence of which everything stands awry, and ignoble, and forlorn. And if man 
do not despair, if he hold his peace and do his best, why, the Gods, who work 
with their ample and faultless machinery, may look on and admire him. 

Quand, j’aurai oublie ce que j’ai ressenti pour—il me faudra seulement lire 1’ 
Hesperus de Jean Paul; le jour que je ne pourrai me rappeler quelle idee je me 
suis fait d’elle, le portrait de Clotilde me le rappel era. Si c’est dans mon destin 
d’eprouver encore des sentimens pareils, ce sera pour une femme qui ressemble et 
qui approche de ce portrait, & moins que je ne sois encore la victime, d’une aussi 
funeste illusion. 

I do not know any writings more difficult to pass judgment upon, or more dif¬ 
ficult not to admire, than those of Jean Paul. This Hesperus has wrought my 
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feeling up to enthusiasm. A class of emotions the most spiritualized and the most 
indeterminable, which no man beside him has thought of giving words to, he 
clothes in an apt, beautiful, extraordinary language, obscure only to those who 
know nothing of the feelings expressed therein. 

Given the immortality of the spirit, any period in the future, save the 1000th 
year, is nearer to us than yesterday. Brood then over a past evil! 

What a multitude of sins have their chrysalids in our hearts; but we mind them 
not till they have got wings and changed their aurelia for a nest. The dormant 
virtues within us pass for very virtues and have our best regard; but the sins 
that nestle in our thoughts and have not yet become visible to others, we do not 
in the least notice. Conscience seems mirror-like, reflecting from the upper surface 
only; a hell may be beneath, it yet smiles in ignorance. 

The greater our physical needs, the less are we ashamed to ask for relief; the 
greater our moral, the more are we ashamed to beg. The most ignorant man is the 
one least willing to acknowledge his deficiencies; and the offer of knowledge he 
regards as an insult. 

I did not know before that there had been a genius of the name of Blake. A 
genius run mad, but of a high order. I know no Englishman of a similar idio¬ 
syncrasy. His is one of those characters I cannot meet with without emotion. 
A genuine enthusiasm is something with which my best feelings always stir 
in sympathy—The son of a hosier, a passion for painting and poetry showed itself 
in his earliest youth; he was apprenticed to a graver. Specimens of his poetry 
exhibit a mind acted upon by a strong, worthy impulse, and possessed of a right 
sense of whatever in our nature is worthy of being sung. Cunningham, in his 
Eminent Painters gives his life. 

In female beauty, those very persons who, with their standard, their ideal, make 
war upon all dissimilar art, would they consult their own experiences, would dis¬ 
cover that each in the course of his life has felt an equally passionate admiration 
for women totally dissimilar. Try their best they cannot enforce their heart to en¬ 
slave itself in this manner. Their judgment only. 

Men love their moral independence so much that they will not allow their own 
experience to be binding upon them, even for their own good. Were not this so, 
I would note down that this day, October 8, I am harrassed by cares and would 
hope that in looking back upon it from some undisturbed day I could make it an 
argument for rejoicing. But I know that I will not; for why should I not, by 
a similar retrospection contrast my present annoyance with the greater griefs of 
my past? 

Do you wish to avenge yourself of an injury? Abstain religiously from all re¬ 
taliation. If you examine yourself you will find that any revenge taken upon you 
by another has only embittered your feelings toward him. The greatest villain 
when subjected to torture, forgets his crimes in proportion to the greatness of 
his suffering. The severer the punishment inflicted, the more will he compassion¬ 
ate himself. Do you want to make a man feel sorry for the injury he has done 
you? Intensify the harm he has done you; make him guiltier of a greater crime 
than he has conscience for. 

Young men whose desire of knowledge is exceeded by the desire to show the 
world what knowledge they have, may profit by the example of Herschel, who 
spent the greater part of his life in inventing and perfecting instruments for 
astronomical observations, and only in his old age effected his great discoveries 
with them. Too great eagerness for fame is the greatest hindrance to its attain¬ 
ment. If you can do anything better than your contemporaries, it is rash to im¬ 
agine that they can immediately appreciate it. 

How I envy those, a Jean Paul for instance, who have in their memory a 
bright particular spot, namely, their childhood. I have had no childhood. I have 
no recollection of such a state. I can revive no sensation then experienced; there 
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are no facts of that period standing historically in my memory. I can only account 
for this by supposing that I was so much given to reflection that objects of per¬ 
ception affected me slightly. 

Matter and Spirit arc primarily simple essences. Life is the agent by which 
they come together. By the agency of life they assume an infinity of forms. As 
the forms of matter are numberless, so are the forms of spirit. But the primary 
simple essence runs through all matter and through all spirit. What is material 
in us belongs to the matter of the universe; what is spiritual to the universal 
spirit. The extinction of life under one form is merely a preparation for life under 
another form. Matter is resolved to its primary simple particles, to enter subse¬ 
quently new combinations; spirit returns to the universal spirit, to re-emerge 
thence in some new conjunction with matter. In these conjunctions spirit takes 
nothing from matter; life does not administer knowledge, it merely develops it. 
In leaving matter, spirit parts with no knowledge, for this primarily belonged to 
it. This now may be a solution of the mystery or it may not. To our question 
nature gives 10,000 answers. One of these is the true, but which of them? And 
how to know it? 

Oct. 17th. In reconsidering yesterday’s thoughts on Matter and Spirit, I become 
aware that it is both difficult and rash to carry through the analogy, and from 
the destinies of the first to deduce an argument to demonstrate those of the latter. 
From the suggestion that life administers no knowledge to the spiritual conjux, I 
now shrink back with repugnance. For I would rather believe that there are no 
Gods, than believe that there is no progress. Under the operation of life matter 
puts on beauty. The beauty did not originally belong to the monads, but merely 
the capacity for beautiful combinations and forms. So must I perforce believe of 
mind that at the period of its conjunction with matter, it is not perfect but pos¬ 
sesses merely an aptitude for greater perfection. Still, I am reasoning by analogy. 
But here I cease; many differences, each of them essential, present themselves. 

Eckermann’s Conversations with Goethe. “I have ever been esteemed one of 
fortune’s chief favourites; nor can I complain of the course my life has taken. 
Yet truly there has been nothing but toil and care; and in my 75th year, I may 
say that I have never had four weeks of genuine pleasure.” Thus say the majority 
of old men. But genial toil is genuine pleasure. A man’s notion of happiness varies 
with his varying moods. 

“In the end we retain from our studies only that part which we can practically 
apply.” This fact has rendered me submissive to my natural inclinations. I no 
longer attempt to thwart them. I study only what I believe may be of practical 
utility in forming my mind. Knowledge of which I do not perceive that I can 
make any use, however valuable it be, I let it alone. 

The comparison of man with plants is generally made in an opprobrious sense. 
To my mind it greatly flatters the former. A plant develops all its powers. From 
the moment of its germination, it works incessantly, silently, successfully. It 
shoots up to its due height; it darts its branches in every direction; it evolves 
everywhere the nourishment which suits it and aids it best, it clothes itself in 
beauty, it arms itself against storms, it is pliable yet abates not of its strength 
and finally it gives all the fruit for which it hath means. Does man do this? 

My first work, what shall it be? Let your first work be to fashion your mind 
and render it as complete as may be; then all your other works will be easy. 

When I consider that the life and health of Goethe were just sufficiently pro¬ 
tracted for him to finish the second part of Faust, the most magnificent poem of 
modern times, it almost seems credible that he was in the hands of a special 
spirit of providence. But why not believe that a genuine intellectual w ill is itself 
a providence, with power over the material man? 

New York, Oct. 24, 1842. We have more encouragement from the world for 
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the exhibition of what is bad in our character, than for the manifestation of our 
virtues. Men do not so much make war upon each other, as upon each other’s 
virtues. The reflection that every man has in him something better than he allows 
to appear, tends to justify the leniency with which I love to regard my race. 

It is laughable how much, in the progress of years, we abate from the first 
demands which, on entering the second hall of life, we confidently addressed to 
Fate; but we in vain discount our anticipations; we just have to renounce them. 
Happiness now is a thing I should never dream of soliciting; but I cannot help 
soliciting a change of cares. This seems modest enough in my own judgment; 
but in that of Fate (a convenient word for a blind mortal) quite too inordinate 
to be gratified. We have doubtless powers of our own, not altogether contempt¬ 
ible; but if we repose with them for a brief season, we find ourselves on awak¬ 
ening bound down by a thousand Lilliputian threads of circumstance, separately 
nothing, but collectively overpowering. Indeed, I think that the pettiest impedi¬ 
ments are those we are least capable of conquering; the sword will sunder a 
strong cord, that fails to sever a suspended hair. 

Rousseau. “L’ ingratitude serait plus rare, si les bienfaits a usure etaient moins 
communs.” Usurious benefits; kindnesses placed out of interest; I like the ex¬ 
pression; it well characterizes the detestable selfishness by which most men are 
influenced even in their kindnesses. 

There is no more pernicious habit than that of thinking, at the close of every 
day, that Chance may render the morrow a different one. Rather reproach your¬ 
self that you have not made the lost day a different one, and go to bed with the 
resolution to utilize the reproach on the morrow. Or still better—for nothing is 
more futile than a resolution between the taking and the accomplishing of which 
you put an interval of rest—make the day a different one before you retire to rest. 
Make it a rule always to deserve sleep; otherwise you will enjoy neither it nor 
your waking state. Sleep, to many, is but the continuance of their day-lethargy; 
and its only good is that the mind cannot then upbraid itself with its listless¬ 
ness. When insensibility is a blessing to a healthy man, a curse is implied in 
consciousness; not the malediction of fate, but well-merited, self-malediction. O 
the moments that we waste! Time, enriched by them, would deserve to be called 
an eternity; what is more, an eternity of usefulness, which is, happiness. Time, 
to each of us, is a fountain of golden waters unceasing till we, exhausted, lie 
down beneath it in sleep and are deaf to its murmurs. 

When I hear one speak much of a particular virtue, I generally conclude that 
the most vicious part of his character is just there. Aristotle places every virtue 
between two vices, of which one is the excess, the other the defect. Now when a 
man plumes himself much upon one virtue, e. g., firmness, it is reasonable to con¬ 
clude that he carries it to its excess, obstinacy. The excess of a virtue is worse 
than its deficiency; for it is very difficult to fall back to the juste milieu, less so 
to attain to it. It is hard to convince a man that a habit is vicious which under 
any aspect its virtuous. The spendthrift is much nearer virtue than the miser; 
yet the conscience of the latter will trouble him little. 

It would be a great thing indeed if language, which is man’s own invention, 
were equal to all the contemplations of his immortal part. There is an incom¬ 
municable poetry in the soul. 

The principal cause of my present discontent is that I do not hear voices from 
the Trophonian recesses of my mind. I know well enough how they are to be 
heard; how I am to acquire the consciousness of the poetry within me. Let me 
but resolutely rid myself of the prosaic, habitual thoughts that are as sties and 
cataracts to the inner eye divine, and I will have the consciousness of what is best 
in me, and the ability to use it. Our acquisitions are of little use except in supply¬ 
ing us with forms and fitting outward embodiments for the creations of the deep 
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afflatus which alone assures us that we have a soul, and not merely a higher 
order of instinct than the bestial world. 

In the infinite there is but starlight. Dost thou glorify, above all, the beams 
of the sun? Lo the incommensurable is the undisputed ground of night. Thy sun 
with its satellites is but a star like the rest; a tiny gem on the robe of night. 

Time is a flame that we feed with all our treasures and fan with all our sighs. 
The puff of destiny may at any moment extinguish it, and leave us in irremediable 
darkness. And if we sit slothful and unmindful of the light, what will it matter 
if darkness surprise us? We can do no less in the grave; there we can lie slothful. 

I remember a time when my mind would ruminate for a month upon some truth 
it has got hold of; and that single truth would avail me more for all social pur¬ 
poses than all my present acquisitions do. Is it not for this that we love the con¬ 
versation of women? Is it not because their moral nature exhibits that beautiful 
superficies that is now inextricably at the base of our own? Is it not because she 
preserves the love and admiration of her own ideas? Does not weary of them? 
turns their light here and there upon surrounding objects? In a word, is it not 
because she has enthusiasm? Can you conceive of an enthusiastic Job or Minerva? 
Does Job or Minerva interest us or lay hold upon our affections? What were 
more tiresome to himself or others than a wise mortal? Sir Charles Grandison 
does not engage our sympathies. But this is a sad conclusion to come to, that we 
can gain no treasure in this world without losing a greater. We would care very 
little for any immortality except an immortality of youth. Truly we must be born 
again to enjoy eternity. 

I made these reflections on awakening this morning. How remarkable is the 
fact that while in all our day-dreams Fancy brings us into no situation where our 
self-love is not flattered, and does not manifest at every step her Armida-like 
solicitude for our pleasure, we should be led in our dreams by night, by a guide 
so very unamiable as not to consider in the least degree whether oui vanity be 
caressed or wounded. To what insults are we not forced to listen in our dreams? 
to what ignominies are we not obliged to submit. How little account is made of 
our likes and dislikes! As much regard is paid to the person we hate and as much 
respect to the thing despised, as to our sovereign self. The feeling of identity is 
the slightest possible. In our waking moments, all things else are objects and 
ourselves the beholder; in our dreams we are fused into the mass and are one 
of the objects, one for which, very often, the deputy of Sommus, the dream- 
potentate scruples not to exhibit the most supreme disdain. Was I not last night 
most ingloriously kicked by a creature that looked not worthy to be my shoe¬ 
black, and instead of being allowed to exhibit any resentment, was I not hurried 
to a new scene where new indignities awaited me? What if it should be that exile, 
Nature, whom we rejoice to have driven out among us, and whose place of refuge 
we reck not to know, if she it were, hiding deep within us and revenging herself 
for the diurnal banishment, by committing nightly murder upon our individual 
and proud identity, and drowning us in the fluid, indifferent universe. 

I am seldom so much interested in a book as I have been in H. Jung Stilling's 
life, without finding some thought worthy to be noted; but in this I have found 
nothing to extract. What constitutes its charm is the account of his peculiar per¬ 
sonal experiences. A truly remarkable character. A life chequered indeed and 
visited with the severest trials, but exhibiting a steady progress from a most 
humble condition, that of tailor’s apprentice, to very high honours. A mystic, 
too much inclined to believe in preternatural interpositions, in presentiments, in 
signal and miraculous responses to his prayers, firmly convinced that he was un¬ 
der the special guidance of providence, his early taste for intellectual pursuits was 
the real cause that he emerged from his obscurity. 

The character of a man is simple at the moment, but complex in the sum 
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of moments that make up a period of his life. It is subjected to a law of movement 
as imperative as that which causes the planets to revolve. I speak of the involun¬ 
tary man, of what you may call his mere consciousness. His individual, ever 
present identity, I allow myself to compare to a peregrinating ant doomed to 
wander for ever and ever over the vast world of his mental nature, never sta¬ 
tionary, occupying but the minutest portion of the ground at any one moment, 
now among arid sands where there is too much sunshine and no enjoyment, now 
upon the snowbanks of misfortune, destined to impart a new energy to the soil, 
now among the marshes stagnant and unprofiting as self-contempt, and now haply 
among perishable flower-gardens of joy. 

It has always been a great objection to the pleasing theory of the perfectibil¬ 
ity of man, that during what we call the dark ages, the light of knowledge is 
dimmed, obscured and nearly extinct. Madame de Stael offers some hints that 
serve to refute this objection. How small a portion of the human race were the 
enlightened Greeks and Romans. How likely it seems that the decline and fall of 
the Roman Empire operated not to bury this acquired knowledge, but to dissemi¬ 
nate it among an immense population. It seems to be the design of Nature that 
a single nation which far outstrips all contemporary nations in civilization shall 
pay the penalty by a bankruptcy which impoverishing her and enriching all her 
sisters restores the equilibrium of the moral universe. Formerly, when reflecting on 
the vicissitudes of art, on the long era of languishment which succeeds an epoch 
of special vigour, it appeared to me that man was destined to advance as waves 
that reach an acme break, and recede for a new impetus and a further advance. 
I believe it now; but I perceive what I did not then, that intellect, though en¬ 
feebled in individuals in such recessive periods, is strengthened in the mass. For 
instance: There is no Raphael in our day, exercising his God-like influence, but 
the Raphael who died three centuries ago is exercising a far wider and better 
influence at the present day than he did in his own. The number of those who 
appreciate and profit by his works has been increasing with every generation. Many 
imagine that they adduce an unanswerable argument against the perfectibility of 
man whom they refer to Homer who, at the very dawn of civilization, gave to 
the world a work that has not been surpassed. But is not that work exercising this 
day an incomparably greater influence than it did in the days of its author? 

It seems essential to the cultivation of the fine arts that they should be pur¬ 
sued where the largest number of constant spectators is to be found. 

The example of suicide never can become contagious. This is perhaps an error. 
There is contagion in every example in this world. 

As soon as we eradicate an ancient prejudice, we stand in need of a new vir¬ 
tue. If there is an interim, it witnesses the rise of a new vice. 

What dead letters, to most men, are those in which they embody the most 
important rules of moral conduct! They seem to set great store by them, and 
speak as though it would be a most serious thing to lose them from their mem¬ 
ory; and think it an imperative duty to communicate them to children. It often 
chances that the young perceive the real life and soul and beauty that dwell in 
them, and see that this duty is absolutely connected with their utilization and 
exhibition in generous conduct. Then, noting the strange contrast between these 
much admired precepts and the actual conduct of their elders, their earnest ex¬ 
pression of noble maxims and equally earnest practice of a quite opposite code, 
they lift up their voices and ask for an explanation. Then the elders laugh. What? 
Imagine that we would degrade these holy maxims by subjecting them to the 
drudgery of our daily life? Oh, no; these golden maxims are the divinest things 
we have; they were sent to us all the way from heaven by special messengers, 
and we take good care not to contaminate them by bringing them into contact 
with the base things of this world. And so they refer the foolish enthusiasts to a 
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later period of life when they will understand how to treat rightly these glori¬ 
ous principles. 

Love is the short, delightsome path to the same heaven to which the circuitous, 
rugged path of genuine ambition leads. Against the illusions of the first there is 
less help than against those of the second. 

In 1842 Bowen made notes on 105 volumes, having read probably 150 . 
“In some previous years he had read more volumes but had never read 
so much.” He annotated especially Lessing’s Laocoon, and Limits of 
Poetry and Painting, Stewarts’ Elements of the Philosophy of the Hu¬ 
man Mind, and Guizot’s Lectures on European Civilisation. 

1st of January, 1843. I have seen with reluctance the departure of a year to 
which I owe perhaps more than to any of its predecessors. Perhaps it is the first 
time in my life that in reviewing the experiences and performances of the past 
year, I can congratulate myself upon the former, and consider with unmixed 
approbation the latter. Yet it would be most difficult to render this intelligible to 
another. My outward circumstances have gone peggiorando; the things I have 
attempted out of my chamber have fallen through, until I could not but admire 
the constancy and consistency of the sors that manages or rather mismanages 
the external events of my life; my material prospects are precisely what they 
have always been when at the worst. Yet I am contented in the best sense of the 
word. I remember none of my mishaps with regret; they none of them affected 
me longer than was absolutely necessary for producing the good results for which 
they were fitted. The fact is, my present glad state of mind is explicable with a 
word. I am sensible of very considerable mental progress. I have formed the best 
habits possible, and have so fitted and involved myself in them that I will not eas¬ 
ily be stripped again. I have brought my imagination under a certain degree of 
control and will no longer owe to it the great but inane and unfruitful pleasures 
which I was daily wont to draw from its exhaustless resources. I no longer em¬ 
ploy myself in opening fanciful vistas into the future, but occupy myself simply 
with the place I stand on. As one who makes a path through a dense forest, having 
chosen my path I pursue it by line and compass, and do not listen to the sugges¬ 
tions of child-eyed imagination and follow here and there, right and left, a vision¬ 
ary and unprogressive route. A man has a multitude of judgments whose truth 
he sees but will not grasp; this is my state, but in the last year I have laid hold 
of most of these truths and begun to utilize them. I have not improved the theory 
of my character, but have commenced reducing it to practice. I was accustomed to 
languish for independence, even when I saw it well within my reach; I cajoled 
myself into the belief that there were kinds of independence and only one of them 
the boon I desired. But I perceive that real independence is one, though the means 
of its attainment differ; and that the most practical means are the best. I made 
up my mind to this effect: The things that I have reluctantly dispensed with, I 
can dispense with and may as well joyfully dispense with. I always possessed in 
an eminent degree the faculty of removing my thoughts from a displeasing object, 
to those that please. I made another and greater effort, and taking them from 
those that simply please and do not profit, I directed them to those that profit and 
therefore conduce to pleasure. I have made some progress toward the acquisition 
of a good prose style, an acquisition whose immense importance only dawned upon 
me as I advanced upon the attainment of it. I preceive that until this last year, 
the most essential means of improvement was neglected. It is like a new sense. 
Poetry only developed a fragment of my mind; a development that was injurious 
to the whole. All partial culture has an inevitable tendency to enfeeble and ex¬ 
haust the soil. When the faculties are all equally cultivated the mind will yield 
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Egyptian harvests ... I have been thrice humanized; once, through the im¬ 
agination, once, upon compulsion, and once through admiration. The last en¬ 
dures. I have had one, the most fortunate escape of my life. To conclude: that 
which I always sighed for I now deprecate, change. 

Goethe (on Laocoon) pretends that in works of art, independent of the beauty 
of representation, there should exist a certain beauty in the general outline, a 
symmetrical figure that would please the eye at a distance where the character 
of the whole would be imperceptible; in fact, an architectural ornament. I can¬ 
not agree with him. Some most indifferent artists attend to this. A line con¬ 
necting the heads in Bassano’s pieces describes usually some pretty figure, when 
there is no other beauty to be discovered. Because the pyramidal form of the 
Laocoon group pleases the eye, it does not follow that it should be a rule of art 
to obtain this effect. 

With more justice he insists that when an action is represented, the comple¬ 
ment of the action should be exhibited. That is, when an object is delineated in 
some relation to another object, that other must not be omitted. And he mentions a 
few examples of works that fulfil this demand. He does not, however, refer to the 
Apollo Belvedere. It would not be possible, however, to give the complement of 
this. The eye of Apollo follows his arrows into impenetrable space, the object 
of his vision is as far from him as earth from heaven. He, the God, could pene¬ 
trate this infinitude with a glance; but it would take humanity long to traverse it. 
If we saw the Python, the Apollo would lose greatly; the proximity would rob 
him of his divinity, and like Admetus, we would not know the God. 

January 10. I no longer take delight in history; to tell the truth I find it most 
wearisome, even the best. The changes in its chime are so few, the repetitions, with 
merely adventitious differences, so endless, that my mind grows obtuse under the 
great monotony. There is so much that is stereotype that I look long in vain for a 
novelty upon which to fasten a train of thought. Until the age of nineteen I had 
a passion for this kind of literature; and for some years later I continued to read 
much of it, rather from a notion of its value than from a pure taste for it. How 
has it benefited me? Not at all, if its permanency in memory be a test. The whole 
mass is swept as completely from my grasp as though it had never been within it. 
Of the 1,000 volumes that I have probably read, all would now be new to me and all 
superlatively dull. The very titles of many have escaped me; how completely 
dead then must their contents be to me. Fortunately I know that such is not a 
sure test. For whatever is read con amore is not profitless. The histories that I 
studied with interest, undoubtedly exercised my judgment and have perhaps con¬ 
tributed to the education of my mind more by their suggestions than by their 
communications. History, as it is often written, is more removed from nature, from 
the sphere of ordinary life, than even the censured extravagances of romance; and 
in fact, when the historian dashes his page with a tint of romance, the interest 
this inspires is an evidence of an approximation to the nature that makes us all 
kin. The great error of many historians is the assumption of dignity. They over¬ 
look the generality of mankind and refuse to look a poor child of nature honestly 
and affectionately in the face. 

Perhaps almost every man’s opinion of himself is founded upon certain dispo¬ 
sitions which are incidental to him, rather than upon the general disposition of 
his mind. To those chance moods in which some nobler faculties stir within him, 
he complacently refers himself for the justification of pride of self. The heart has 
its Sabbaths; and in the act of self-judgment it looks to these alone. But the world 
makes no distinction between these Sabbaths and the week-days of our nature, 
and thinks of us by the aggregate of what it sees. A man is perhaps justifiable 
in taking these exceptional moods as the measure of his capabilities. How many 
a common life has opened and expanded into one of nobleness and magnanimous 
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well-doing and honourable lustre, simply from a casual mood retained and ele¬ 
vated and devotedly followed as a soldier follows the consecrated standard of his 
faith. The invisible Genius that summons to high deeds does not, like a perti¬ 
nacious beggar, beset the door of our heart, but returns, at intervals, to repeat 
the gentle knock. The door half open, a brief communion takes place and he de¬ 
parts; we make this fragmentary communion the measure of our moral worth and 
are foolishly indignant at the contrast offered by the world’s admeasurement. For 
capabilities, even the highest, only acquire significance by their fruits. They are 
as a fine Cremona without the bow; the bow, the practice will alone avail to bring 
out the sublime tones. Let a man resolve to judge himself solely by those incon¬ 
testable evidences that the world possesses of his abilities. Let him range himself 
with the mass until, by his works, he has gained a title to promotion. Let him re¬ 
sent no reproach to which an unexercised faculty within him can alone give a 
response. Alas 1 what bitterness of heart, what cruel, piercing acerbity, what al¬ 
liances of pride and hate, of self-worship and misanthropy, what antagonism of 
confidence and despair, of humiliation and lofty aspiration, result fiom these well- 
remembered but disobeyed premonitions of a nobler way of life. The evil prin¬ 
ciple of humanity is incarnate in Indolence, and impartial nature sees throughout 
her expanded realm, no such enemy as Passivity. It may be said that all crimes 
stand upon the delusive road of ease, and point to a phantasmal castle of Indolence. 

Perhaps the more a religion is involved in hulls of superstition, the longer will 
be its career. As often as the popular greed of novelty awakes, the religion will 
but have to throw off one of the gross superstitions that obscure it, and it will 
appear new-bright and altogether admirable. A pure and spotless creed, one 
whose celestial, immaterial outline tolerates none of the vile adjuncts of error and 
wild belief, could hardly become popular. But there never has been a creed which 
artful superstition was impotent to set off and degrade. The Christian dogma owes 
much perhaps to the immense mass of superstitions beneath which in it . very in¬ 
fancy, it was almost extinguished, and athwart which it sent so feeble a heavenly 
light. Slowly with the centuries one and another have fallen away and ever with 
the increase of illumination, or rather diminution of darkness, the people have 
shouted in jubilee as for a new Messiah. But there is danger always that as a 
religion becomes refined and spiritualized its subtle and unconfined essence will 
evaporate and return to heaven. A religion without symbols soon ceases to be a 
religion for the masses. The common mind must have the object of its worship 
brought down to death or it will give over worshipping. It has not the power or 
the will to elevate itself into the vague expanse of a heaven. And herein consists the 
great utility of temples and periodical worship. Men consider their Jiurches to be 
the habitation of a God, “at home” there once a week for their reception. It seems 
to be an inevitable law that worship creates for itself symbols; and perhaps the 
fervency of prayer is proportioned to the proximity of the subject addressed. There 
may be a creed without idols, but I suspect there has never been a religion. An 
idol need not be a material, tangible object in nature or in art; it may equally as 
well be an image of the brain, and the effusion of a contrite spirit, when not 
addressed to a substantial presence, is always offered up to a deity clothed by 
strong imagination in some shadowy likeness of matter. It follows that the force 
of the religious sentiment is always in a corresponding ratio with the impurity 
of the creed which elicits it; and that in ages of grossest superstition and in idol¬ 
atrous lands, there is more fervency of worship than where a purified belief ab¬ 
stracts itself from earthly paraphernalia and disdains to interfere with the laws 
of nature. Jacobi said that Nature concealed God from him; it conceals God from 
most men when they are taught not to seek Him there. When they surmise that 
God is on the other side of nature, they get in the habit of relying upon nature 
to defend them from Him. But men of much veneration always feel the necessity 
of creating him in nature; for thought must cease to be impassioned before it 
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can (if it can) abstract itself entirely from material forms; and this is not the 
less true, that they obey this necessity without being conscious of it. Let the most 
religious man, however, cast a retrospective glance upon his devotional hours, and 
he will become aware that the intensity of his worship was in proportion to the 
distinctness and materiality of the vision he beheld. No people are more devout 
than the Mohammedans, and I believe one reason to consist in the fact that they 
have given their God a place in Nature; from Bucharest, from Morocco, from 
Ispahan, their eyes and their prayers are addressed to Mecca. Christianity never 
glowed with such enthusiastic fire as in the era of the Crusades when men stood 
with their faces and their burning thoughts turned to the Holy Land, the fore¬ 
court of heaven, the favourite dwelling-place of their deity; and they rushed with 
mad devotion towards it as though they heard wafted from that violated region 
the lamentations of the Supreme Being tortured by the presence of infidels in that 
sacred land. Why is it that the popular mind is so adverse to pantheism? If 

men find it beyond their power to be religious with a purely abstract, un¬ 

symbolized creed, a creed that relegates the divinity beyond material nature, why 
are they reluctant to give Him all nature? They seem to think that they have 
given Him enough in giving Him churches and chapels and one of their seven 
days, and they are outrageous at the agrarian proposition to divide with Him all 
time, matter and spirit. What brutal notions of an eternal, spiritual essence must 
they have who suppose that it can prefer one particle of matter to another and 
that it can be susceptible to the emotions of disgust which certain qualities thereof 
arouse in a sensual being. A pregnant word is that of the scoffing Heine: 

“Catholicism reversed the Pantheism she found in Europe, and in place of dei¬ 

fying nature, she diabolized it.” But whenever a right reverence for the dignity 
of the human mind shall be prevalent with men, the tendency will be again to 
Pantheism, but to a far other and more perfect Pantheism than was known to 

the martial Greeks and ancient Germans. When will that be? When will man¬ 

kind entertain this right reverence? When it ceases to be merely retrospective, 
when it ceases to justify its evil propensities by the example of history, when it 
listens to the better pulsations of its nature and presses earnestly forward to a 
goal at length apprehended as real. 

Bowen’s later comment is, “All that is true in Pantheism is found 
in Christianity and there alone.” 

January 26, 1843. Commenced Erythreus about Feb. 10; finished 1st book about 

March 20; 2nd book, April 14; began 3rd, July 30; finished Oct. 16; began 4th, 

Dec. 5; finished Jan. 5, 1844, and wrote five chapters of 5th book in January. 

A bold, bad man may bring many virtues into disrepute, and a hero of mixed 
composition scarcely ever fails of bringing some vices into fashion. 

The romancer distils life; out of a hundred grains of corn he extracts the drop 
of spirit. 

The nature of things is not even constant in inconstancy. When we expect to 
be disappointed we are sure to be disappointed of our disappointment. 

February 3, 1843. It is surprising what respect intemperate passion claims for 
itself. The man who is accustomed to yield to it, almost invariably regards it as 
something ennobling. Instead of blushing for the tyranny it exercises over his 
better self, and endeavouring to resist it as the worst inheritance of childhood, he 
avows the tyranny on every occasion and accompanies the avowal with regrets 
that are merely hypocritical. The explanation of the vain-glory with which some 
men confess an indomitable temper, is to be found in the fact that they confound 
it with courage. It is a bastard of courage. A distinguishing feature in courage is 
calmness. 

Rousseau says that “when men are corrupt it is better that they should be 
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learned than ignorant; but if they are good it is to be feared that science will 
corrupt them.” Corruption seems an inevitable chasm in the progress of civili¬ 
zation; but will not regenerate man discover a more glorious civilization beyond? 
From the muddy Styx a man came forth a demigod. 

The true destiny of knowledge is to perfect thought by tasking it. 

The mental progress of men may be compared to the ancient torch races; too 
rapid a movement will extinguish the flambeau as effectually as a fall. It has been 
observed that arts and sciences owe their decline generally to men of genius. 

Feb. 6, 1843. Nature, like Napoleon her audacious imitator, envisages her end 
regardless of sacrifices. She inundates Europe with a fatal flux of Barbarians 
that their descendants may live under social institutions of an ameliorative charac¬ 
ter ; she depopulates a hemisphere that it may serve as a vast cradle to civili¬ 
zation; she leads man through a long array of dismal centuries to a brighter yet 
to come. 

Men lock up their God in magnificent churches and visit Him once a week to 
keep Him docile. 

Almost every great resurrection of a people has been preceded by a slight re¬ 
laxation of the severity of oppression. That men may apprehend the nature of 
the injustice done them by an oppressive rule, it seems to be necessary that they 
should first be led one step from its profoundest gloom. As men accustom them¬ 
selves to darkness in the long duration of an Arctic night, so they familiarize 
themselves with servitude, lose the right apprehension of cruelty, and regard the 
eclipse of liberty not only as something natural, but as something luminous. They 
come at last to think that to grope is the natural action of man. But the first 
gleam of dawning light that reveals to them the darkness in which they stand, 
renews the sense of a better and truer condition, and infuses into them the spirit 
to accomplish their own exodus. A tyrant needs to be not more wily in usurping 
than in restoring liberty. He has but to keep the treasure from the sight of the 
people. Once lulled to oblivion of the theft, give them but a glimpse of it, through 
impolicy, temerity or remorse, and he stands in imminent peril. 

Sometimes, standing in Night, I please myself in releasing my spirit from the 
particular laws of matter to which it is subject; expelling for a time the foolish 
notion of an above and a beneath, I look abroad in infinitude with a purely 
spiritual eye. I take up the sun with its attendant planets, earth among the rest, 
and compress them into a little star, as they are in truth, and put this star along 
with the others in the far night where it really is. I then see that the great all is 
starlit gloom, and sunlight the mere accident of proximity. I ther rush down on 
the pinions of disembodied thought through infinitude till all that starry heaven, 
that wonderful dome with its millions of suns each as far apart from the other as 
all from our earth, till all is shrunken into one little star, one in a new night- 
world of stars. I go no further, for infinity is the despair of all thought, save the 
Master-thought. 

A man should be careful not to surrender himself too habitually or frequently 
to the seductions of an enthusiasm that embraces the interests of all his race. It 
is an emotion too powerful to be available in every daily life. He should however 
welcome it from time to time and regard it as a luxury to be economized. The 
expansion it gives the heart is not otherwise than beneficent when its visits are 
separated by ceremonial intervals. But its constant presence is dangerous to the 
mind by the continual incense of flattery which it offers up deluding a man thereby 
into the belief that his life is holy because his contemplations are beautiful. In 
these days men fancy that the great idea of nature has been discovered, and 
all start up with the paltry tools of their various handicrafts to aid her in com¬ 
pleting it. How she must wish them all at the d . . . . I give myself a little lash 
here; but it does not hurt. 
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He writes out an extended analysis of Schiller's Sendung Moses (Le¬ 
gation of Moses). Its rejection of the supernatural and its conjecture of 
the natural causes of those effects which are attributed to the super¬ 
natural, he found wholly agreeable to his mind. 

He (Schiller) even attributes, I think with not much propriety, a great degree 
of our present culture to the theosophy of Moses. True, we owe to it the doctrine 
of a single God; but, as Schiller afterwards shows, Moses got this doctrine from 
the Egyptian priests, and it is not impossible that it would have eventually be¬ 
come esoteric and disseminated, though it had not been betrayed by him in the 
natural course of events. 

The Spartans, the most sober, the Sybarites, the most voluptuous, were equally 
idle people, living by the labour of their slaves; they were the idlest races men¬ 
tioned in history. 

How was it that inactivity nourished the virtues of the one nation and en¬ 
gendered the vices of the other? It was doubtless by the operation of their dif¬ 
ferent laws, the different moral principles which spoke through their legislative 
codes. In Sparta there were no individual interests; all were merged in the nation. 
The citizen's pride was that he was a member of the state; not that he was a 
man, but a Spartan. The patriotic sentiment overrode the common impulses of 
personal vanity. He was free only in this sense that he belonged to a free com¬ 
munity. The freedom of the Spartan was the shade of a broad tree that over¬ 
canopied the entire nation; not a garment which invested and which isolated the 
man. Among the Sybarites on the contrary, the interest of the mass so far from 
merging in itself the interest of the individual was rather regarded as hostile to 
it. The Sybarites had no country; each was his own secret king and demigod, 
not the less zealously worshipped that he was enforced in some measure to ex¬ 
hibit a show of deference to the nominal sovereign, the community. 

There is a dynamic force in death as in life, and corruption implies quite as 
imperatively the presence of an active agency as growth itself. The cessation 
of life is simply inanimation, and without the development of new powers an 
inanimate body would remain forever inalterable. But how startling, how wonderful 
is this new, this strange vitality that springs up at the departure of that to 
which we appropriate the name of life! It is as though a million of living, breath¬ 
ing, sentient and will-full beings were upon the instant enfranchised from the 
thraldom which had held them powerless and subject to one superior, tyrannical 
life. They cast off the bonds which united them one to another; each revels in the 
consciousness of its restored individuality; the appetites of its restored individuality; 
the appetites of each are now recovered to itself, its life is its own, the peculiar 
wants of its being are felt once more: it has powers and the freedom to gratify its 
wants, or to fight for their gratification; and a fearful strife immediately begins. 
Each atom is its own sovereign now and arms itself for spoil; its own despotic will 
controls its movements; it goes about in the glow of autocratic energy to glut its 
awakened powers, to devour, to spoil, to enjoy. Horrible spectacle! Yet wherefore 
horrible? Man, pausing in the contemplation of an ideal world created by his own 
noble aspirations and peopled by his glorious faculties with sublime images of the 
godhead, shivers to behold this other spectacle. But his spirit, though allied with 
life, is not essentially life. And between the animated atom and the animated world 
of atoms which constitute the beautiful presence of an Antinous, immaterial nature 
knows no distinction. Rigorous and few are the esthetic demands of man; but 
universal and without law (for they include all law,) are those of nature. 

Shall I believe that of the Supreme Being which conflicts with my most exalted 
conception of supreme justice? No, though I saw it in the Bible; No, though I saw 
it written in the heavens themselves in letters of fire; No, though I heard it in the 
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voice of omnipotence at the footstool of the final Judge. I would arise and thus 
would I say: The soul by which I live eternally is stamped with a glorious image 
of infallible virtue, a visible impress glowing in undimmed brightness as often 
as that soul escapes from the oppression and obscurity of earth to bathe in the 
empyrean of truth; by that impress I know my Creator, and that Creator is 
my only God. Be thou Jehovah, be Thou the God of all mankind beside, disown 
Thou this my conception of the beneficent and I disown Thee, I deny Thee, I 
defy Thee. There is another greater than Thou, who, as He forbids me to adore 
Thee, gives me the courage to oppose Thee. 

Man perplexes the woof of his own destinies and then attributes to nature the 
perplexity, and expects from her the restoration. I consider that man has yet 
got something to do with his passions and here upon this earth too. Men are in 
the habit of looking upon their own century as the ultimatum of time; but where¬ 
fore, since they can look backward through 60 centuries, should they not look 
forward as many? And since man can look back upon such a mass of evil of his 
own accomplishment, should he not look forward upon as much of good? 

Was not the mission of Luther successful hereby, that he told every man some¬ 
thing known by that man before; and that in the voice of the reformer the un¬ 
spoken thought of each individual found utterance? 

It has often seemed to me that we were without any strong grounds for be¬ 
lieving the beams of the sun to contain in themselves heat. In my eclectic philosophy 
stands the system of those who maintain the immateriality of Light, regarding 
it as simply the pulsations of a very subtle fluid. Heat is evolved in our atmosphere; 
but may not this be the result of the commingling of light with our atmosphere? 
so that the sun’s rays are unacquainted with heat until they approach the planets and 
their satellites. 

Unjust and foolish is the contempt which some at the present day testify for 
the great originals; they do not consider how much of their own knowledge is 
derived from the ancients by imperceptible transfusion. The wisdom < the an¬ 
cients is our common sense. 

Madame de Stael considers M. Necker and M. Mirabeau, like Cicero and 
Catiline, types of the good and bad principle. She considers the genius of Mira¬ 
beau which demanded rather the conflict and the conquest than peaceful acquisition 
by concession, to have been fatal to France. All which I in no wise accept. What 
was fatal to France was his premature death. She disserts upon his immoralities. 
His moeurs had undoubtedly been bad, but they were the consequences of a de¬ 
plorable education and of a state of things against which he lifted up his voice 
and at last his avenging hand. “La petite morale tue la grande,” was his frequent 
exclamation and one full of the essence of truth. 

Bonaparte, in making peace with the Pope in 1797, stipulated for the delivery 
of two antique busts, those of Junius and Marcus Brutus. How many will have 
clambered to a throne upon the shoulders of the Bruti. 

Adversity is to the heart what the bee to the flower; robbing it at the moment, 
but preparing it for a more beautiful efflorescence. 

The hypocrite reposes upon virtues as upon a bed of flowers, crushing them. 

We all admire candour when somebody else is to get the benefit of it. Who shall 
say that we are not disinterested ? 

There are some kinds of seed that need to be trodden well under foot before 
they will germinate; and there are not wanting husbandmen willing to do this 
business. The French revolution saw many of these seeds well-trodden down. 
The enemies of France rejoiced; but the germs were not the less living that they 
were lost to sight. 

We are like Habakkuk when good actions are to be done, and need that the 
angel of the Lord should take us by the hair of the head. 

Schlegel here cannot let pass an occasion to speak slightingly of Plutarch. 
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Now, if there be an ancient of them all who has contributed more than Plutarch 
to modern instruction if not culture, I know him not. He has had three centuries 
of unbounded popularity. Schlegel laughs at him for mentioning such minutiae as 
that Philip Antigonus, Hannibal and Sertorius were all one-eyed. It is a poor 
philosophy that rejects such trifles as unimportant. I believe that deformities 
oftentimes affect the development of the intellectual faculties. Napoleon was the 
child of antiquity; he owed more to Plutarch than to all besides; his impulses 
urged him constantly to square his actions rather by the morality of the ancients 
than of the moderns. How much Shakespeare owed to Plutarch is obvious. 

The passions which belong to an individual in a civilized state are doubtless 
very different from those which pertain to a man in a state of nature. Where the 
mental faculties have had some development, the imagination imparts to the passions 
an unnatural intensity. Sensuality kills many more Europeans than Africans. 
Nature has given us passions, but she has likewise given us an intellect; we must 
take our choice between these. A loose rein given to our passions, we will never 
discover that we have a plastic mind. 

Helvetius says, “The strength of friendship is not to be estimated by the 
sincerity of two friends but by the interest which unites them.” Such aphorisms 
shock us for the reason that we are accustomed to attach such partial and unworthy 
signification to the words interest, utility, &c. The man who denies that his warmest 
and truest friendships are founded on his interest, only manifests how unworthily 
he disposes of his interests, and how ashamed he is of them. If he will not allow 
to the beneficence of friendship any hold or influence upon his interests, he tacitly 
confesses that he has no higher interests than the care of material existence. There 
is no more zealous utilitarian than myself; but it must be understood that the 
word utility shall have a more comprehensive signification than one that merely 
regards his physical well-being. 

Vedantism says there are but two principles in man, one positive, the ego; 
the other negative, maya, i. e., error. I and I junior. 

He who asks advice has already in his head a line of conduct which he wishes 
to follow, but which his judgment condemns; so goes about seeking the judgment 
of somebody else to endorse what his own will not. 

It seemed to me yesterday that matter was the only unreality, being in incessant 
change; to-day it seems to me that disembodied spirit is an absolute impossibility. 
We are indeed the fools of time. 

Beyond the evidence of my senses I merely speculate or accept of speculation; 
and I am willing to regard that as the best which most accords with the general 
views of my mind. 

How much I owe to Carlyle 1 he gives me always anew my own strength, that I 
had mislaid and could not find by my own seeking. He has written no book from 
which I have not derived encouragement; some, from the reading of which I came 
forth re-created. 

The commencement of my life is as far from me as the building of the pyramids, 
nay, as the creation of the world. Much farther off, indeed; these are only realities 
to me as they exist in my mind and there they have a comparatively recent date. 
The antiquities of one’s memory are the highest antiquities. 

Query, was not the fierce and insupportable temper of Xantippe a blessed temper 
for mankind? Even as the rejection of Christ by the Jews, and of Mohammed by 
the people of Mecca gave Christianity and Mohammedism to the world, did not 
the temper of Xantippe, by making home unendurable and causing Socrates to be¬ 
come a street-loafer in Athens, give to the world and to all time the system of 
human philosophy which most nearly approaches perfection? 

Demosthenes was fined 50,000 dollars once for being silent. A fact to be 
pondered. Query, what would Athens have given had he spoken? A queer world, 
this. Paganini sustained a suit brought against him when I was in Paris, to make 
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him play; he was condemned and had to pay high for exemption. It is rather a 
dangerous thing to do the world a benefit; the world condemns you to repeat it 
while you live, or else become the subject of obloquy and persecution. The world 
is right. It does well to rate highly the privilege of working for it. The incessant 
labour it imposes is the labourer’s best blessing. A noble mind could not ask any 
thing better than the imposition of such a task. The fault with regard to Demos¬ 
thenes was that Athens would have him speak so and not so; wished him to 
speak its thought. 

During these same months he made many annotations on Hallam’s 
Europe in the Middle Ages; Arnold’s Lectures on Modem History; 
Schlegel’s Philosophy of History; Gliddon’s Egypt; Hume’s Essays 
and Treatises; Review of Spinoza; Ockley’s History of the Saracens; 
Coleridge’s Table Talk; Hazlitt on Human Action; Koch’s Revolutions 
of Europe; Emerson’s Essays ; D’lsraeli’s Miscellanies; Channing’s 
Essays; Lamb’s Letters; ITazlitt’s Spirit of the Age; Scott’s Diary; 
Priestley; Voltaire’s Melanges Historiques. 

“Voltaire, ce singe de genie, chez l’homme en mission par le diable envoye,” 
says Victor Hugo, and I am almost willing to allow that in Voltaire we see the 
parody of genius, so disgusting to me are these two volumes of Melanges Histori¬ 
ques. And yet I once read them with satisfaction. My tastes have certainly been 
greatly purified since then. I have got back to my earlier, better nature. 

Hide fire in a napkin and misdeeds in time. 

Every man possesses in an astonishing degree one talent and one virtue; sophis¬ 
try for the vindication of his faults; charity for their palliation. 

It is not known what became of Bowen’s great literary project, Aga - 
thon, the tragedy with Christ as the central figure, and other works to 
which there are references in his journal: 

Aug. 6. Have been a week writing the 2nd chapter of the 3rd book of Erythreus, 
and consider that I have tolerably improved the time. I have been an eclectic with 
my thoughts, and could have filled with the refuse three times as much paper 
as I used. I am delighted at the recovery of my long-lost diligent habits; I owe 
it to the absence and equally to the influence of Apollonia Naturata. This was a 
fictitious name given to a woman friend, who under medical advice, had gone to 
try some sulphur springs in Virginia. 

Aug. 19. Have read in the last two weeks D’lsraeli’s Miscellanies and Channing’s 
Essays. Have read them merely as a recreation, say rather, relaxation, passively, 
not very profitably. But when I write with assiduity, when my thoughts are ab¬ 
sorbed by the conduct of a plot, I cannot read with much profit. Among the best 
weeks of my life, the two last, Chs. 3, 4, 5. Ye Gods 1 when I think of the wasted 
time of this summer. Channing’s works I must read again some day. They are a 
mine of inestimable thought. I find in them the source of much that has been since 
written by others. The day before yesterday, parted with my brother, gone a long 
and dubious journey. These partings are detestable things. There is a constriction 
of the heart produced by parting with a dear friend, that is very different from any 
other painful sensation. We feel at such moments how much more important than 
any other interests, than pecuniary interests, then intellectual interests, than the 
interests of our ambition, or of our social position are those of our natural af¬ 
fections. 

Aug. 26th. Chs. 5 and 6. Encore des adieux. 

Sept. 9th. Chs. 7-12. Have been writing six weeks without intermission. 
Feel to-day a disposition to relax. Have been so occupied as scarcely to pay at¬ 
tention to some things that would at another moment have afflicted me much. 
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Oct. 7. E. ritornata l’infelice e adorata. 14. Week of tears, of admiration and 
compassion. Next week must witness the completion of the 3rd book. What else? 

The only work of these years which appears to have been published, 
but of which, so far as is known, only one copy survives, was the ro¬ 
mance entitled The Pupil of Raphael written in 1842 or 1843. Bowen 
did not remember the date. It was published anonymously at his own 
expense by Wiley and Putnam in 1843 in two small volumes of 210 
and 217 pages. It shows how thoroughly his mind was saturated with 
Italy and it is a book of real philosophical insight, but it is melodra¬ 
matic and theatrical and full of extraordinary words, such as mandu- 
cated, celsitude, insunderable, indompted, inexorcisable, etc. Thirty- 
seven years later Bowen printed in the Bombay Guardian a letter from 
a friend in America with no comment of his own, criticizing the ro¬ 
mance : 

The Pupil, certainly, was thrust into the world in a form little likely to attract; 
badly printed in close lines, on poor paper, and without binding. I felt sad, the 
other day, after reading some pages of it, sad, through pity of your old self. There 
seems such a waste of mental product. The reader, the ordinary reader, is allured 
by the incidents of a romance, and suddenly finds himself in the midst of a dis¬ 
sertation on Art, or on some point in philosophy or morals for which he finds 
in himself no preparedness of mind. It would have been better for you as an author 
if you had put these really original and valuable thoughts in a purely didactic 
form. An essay, published in some review of intellectual pretensions, would have 
found some receptive readers, and the fruits of your reflections would not have 
been quite lost. There is too much of a good thing in The Pupil of Raphael, too 
much compressed thought. Then, the compressed and ill-printed lines weary the 
eyes and crowd the attention. If your early works had not been printed at the ex¬ 
pense of the author, they would at least have had the publisher’s patronage, and 
the benefit of his efforts to gain that of the public. 

The romance, however, both in its plot, its moralizing, its philosophy 
and its art, while deserving no immortality, was superior to much 
contemporary literature of the first half of the Nineteenth Century in 
America. Long afterwards Bowen, who had no copy of the book, wrote 
to Mr. Rankin under date of Bombay, August 11, 1885: 

You must not suppose that my literary appetite is at all what it was in early 
days. The greater part of modern literature is to me Vanity of vanities. I am 
none the less very thankful for the kind interest you show in me. But you and your 
friend might have left that Pupil of Raphael to its well deserved oblivion. I have 
not the slightest recollection of it, of the plot, the characters, the sentiments, not a 
solitary recollection, so that I cannot appreciate your friend’s critique. One thing 
ever troubles me, viz., that you should not be experiencing the faith that God expects 
of you. Let God be true, though every man a liar. Instead of trying to justify this, 
that and the other man, justify God. Do Him justice. The same you would ex¬ 
pect for yourself. As you would wish your own word to be honored, so honour 
his. Salvation is in that very thing. I was just on the border of despair in 1845, till 
on the 4th of December, I saw that all I had been seeking in myself, I had in 
Christ. I had been tormenting myself to looking hourly to my own heart for the 
dawn of a brighter day, looking, (if you please) for Christ in my heart rather than 
for Christ in the word, and I found life, joy and peace when I let go my own heart 
and looked to Christ alone. As the Israelites looked to the brazen serpent. 
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B OWEN'S old life now came to an end. The ephemeral love affairs 
of past years were transcended in a great devotion which com¬ 
pletely changed the man and his mind and sent him out on a radically 
new and different career. The first reference to the new influence is 
under date of Nov. 15, 1842, in his journal: 

This day ends the episode of twenty-five days. Episode! a more odiou 3 word is 
not to be found in the dialects of men. It is the scoffing exponent of life itself. 
Either we stand on a bleak rock and see glorious arks of safety passing at a distance 
or, drifting on some fragment down the stream of time, we see along the banks 
diversified spots of beauty. It truly appears that whatever is lovely is episodical in 
life. Is it not different in eternity? But . . . eternity. What is it to me? The ex¬ 
isting second is all in which man has an estate, and even in that his will has the 
feeblest influence. But I believe the recollection of this last transitory period will 
be more purely complacent and of more enduring freshness than others have been. 
Such a delicious sensation is that of unmixed admiration, and at the same time so 
rare, that it were unpardonable not to indulge it as long as heart is capable of 
shining with a light fed only by memory. 

A few days later he writes: 

Schiller. “Religion penetrates a man’s whole nature and searches out what is 
peculiar in him to ennoble it entirely.” Any genuine, complete love does this. It 
unweaves the character, rejects the rotting and the coarsest threads and constructs 
a new and better woof. 

His beloved's name was Emma Morris. He calls her in one entry 
“Apollonia Naturata." There is no account of their relations until July 
24, 1843. Bowen's later Reminiscences say that she had been in the 
south and that on her return he had accompanied her and some of her 
friends on an excursion to Long Island and that the sections of his 
journal which were not preserved were full of “rhapsody and idolatry." 
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Of his first and last meetings with her Bowen wrote in his private 
diary of May 22, 1870: 

Very sad news of Mrs. Augustus Stebbins, the sister of Emma Morris, at whose 
marriage with my friend Aug. S. I first met Emma, she who was destined to 
change my life for time and eternity ... I remember once going with these two 
sisters to Jersey City to see them off in the train for Virginia and that was the 
last time I ever saw Emma. 

July 24th , 1843. 20th to the 24th. Bonheur sans melange, les plus beaux jours 
de ma vie. 

July 25th. O that every act of my life could henceforward be a testimonial that I 
live for her. My past life merges in the present, and my future dates from it. The 
stars, the suns that throng infinitude all reflect to me no more than my thought 
of her. She is all these, all that was ever created beautiful. The word belongs to 
her, to her every thought, every word, every movement. 

Ill health sent her south to some sulphur springs in Virginia and on 
Oct. 20, 1843 he writes: 

Perhaps the dreariest week in my life. The year that is completed this night 
was opened by the most memorable moment in my existence. A year ago tonight 
this very moment it may be, I saw her for the first time. As I look back on the 
past, I can see nothing anterior to that moment worth remembering. Had I then 
any presentiment of what prolonged strange influences would flow from it? No. I 
had nothing but a sense of inexpressible happiness. It was a bridal evening, but 
I was the happy one. I have no courage now to dwell upon the blessedness of 
that hour, now that my mind is a prey to wretchedness. But I remember that when 
parting from her in the open, moonlit air at midnight some voice remonstrated 
with her for exposing herself; I hastily asked if she had not health, and she as 
hastily answered that she had. I then recollected what I had before been told that 
she was ill of a mortal malady. But I would not believe it, have always refused to 
believe it and will not believe it. When I must believe it let me be spared the 
horror of living a waste remainder of life on an earth from which all glory will 
have departed. I shake resolutely from my mind these awful prognostics, and sur¬ 
render myself to the benignities of imagination, and see her standing in the future, 
not too distant, in the next spring, in perfect health. And yet I cannot deny that 
these prognostics scare me from all peace. Though I know them untruthful, yet 
the mere sound of the lugubrious words fills me with distress. Would that a life 
could purchase something, purchase from the future an inviolable assurance that 
she shall yet live many years. She shall. Let me not doubt it. If she is to die some 
day, I will become religious even to superstition, and create heaven in my belief 
that she may dwell there, in her sublime identity, and be worshipped there, to be 
rejoined by me in some other day. (This very idea was afterwards carried out by 
Comte.) With all solemnity I here declare that I would give up my immortal 
soul to be flung by the Creator into chaos so that she might have eternal life, so 
that her individual soul be compassed by a heaven of immortality. But the thought 
of her death makes hideous all life. She will not die. If restoration be from a 
Providence, it will come to her; and I shall behold her some time clad in rejuven¬ 
escent health, and give voice to that which now holds my soul in its theurgic em¬ 
brace. She is divine in suffering. Would that I could see her and give her one 
reason more why she should live; for it has always seemed to me that the volition 
has power over death. I cannot hear of a young angelic being going down the 
steps of death one by one, without thinking that there is some horrible mistake at 
work, and that a passionate invocation may awaken the suffering one to life. But 
why do I write these things ? I know well enough that there is nothing to fear ancj 
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that she will recover soon. But of these sufferings I My soul is wrung with com¬ 
passion and idolatry, when I hear of them. She smiles no more, they tell me. 
This alone darkens for me the face of all things. And so changed I They who enter 
her room go hastily but overcome. And yet she considers everybody rather than 
herself, studying always to cheer her friends and persuade them that she will soon 
be well and free from suffering. Being asked if I should not be sent for, she said, 
“No, for what pleasure would it give him to see such a sickly creature as I now 
am.” She thought it would pain me to see how changed she is since I last saw her, 
July 29th. It is the moral beauty that I adore, and this is of everlasting invio¬ 
lability, beyond all scath. 

Again he writes on Nov. 2, 1843: 

I do not know whether the predominant power of hope in my mind be the 
cause of greater solace or misery. It often has the evil effect of postponing and 
making more difficult the turning point of resignation. But, as in the present 
instance resignation will be impossible, (yes criminal, cowardly, vile,) and so to 
be regarded as a devout person would consider resignation to the loss of heaven, 
I think that the indefeasible hope within me is a blessing. Yet there are moments 
in which I pay fearfully for its long consolations. The other night, Oct. 31, at 
the dead of night, the moonlight streaming into my chamber, all the false, the 
horrid death-notes that have been forced into my ear, resounded within me like 
the dread enunciations of an inevitable doom. Hope for the time was spent; not 
a ray. She would surely die. I was nearly wild with agony. A dreadful night. But 
the beams of the next day’s sun quickened once more the fervour of hope. I hope 
now. But my heart is always full with repressed tears. What a faculty of glad¬ 
dening myself I possess in my imagination. Every day some new dream takes me 
from the real world and gives me many hours of delight. This morning, for in¬ 
stance, what happiness was mine for nearly an hour! my fantasy was: the phy¬ 
sicians had said, blood of a healthy subject would restore her and I gave mine; 
they were bound to eternal secrecy; day by day, pound after pound I gave of my 
blood and every day I was cheered with tidings of her convalescence; as T de¬ 
scended to the grave she returned to life; and I died blessed for she at last oiood 
clothed in pristine health and she would never know that her new life was my 
gift. Beautiful dream! would that it could be realized 1 but alas, but oh the awful 
thought! her restoration depends on an invisible, inexorable agency over which 
the entire population of the earth, leagued and animated by my own hope, all man¬ 
kind, the entire race of human beings, have not more influence than the tiniest 
mote that trembles in the sunbeam. All the most sacred places of the earth might 
stream with sacrifices and not forward by one pulsation her recovery. The martyr¬ 
dom of all good men were of no more avail than one of my tears. And all the tears 
of all the most godlike of earth would bring her less succour than a momentary 
spring shower. Oh, the dread mystery that marches before time! Oh, for some 
assurance that there is indeed something that marches before time, that time is 
directed, that time is not a senseless, arbitrary, supreme nonentity. That a Will 
is cognizant of her malady and provident of her end! That the hours that come 
to her receive their instructions from a supreme intelligence. I have a faint, un¬ 
necessary belief that there is a providence for the race, the genus; but unfortu¬ 
nately I have not the beneficent belief which recognizes a providence for the in¬ 
dividual. What is the race to me? I would offer up the whole earth for 
her. Oh, for something to pray tol Oh, that there were no ills but such as 
sacrifices might remove! I never thought that I should regret the dissipated 
illusions which left me in utter immedicable doubt of all beyond nature. For my¬ 
self alone, I never should. If I walk in the eye of a God or not, if my soul is 
perishable or immortal, is a question that never troubled me, though often asked; 
would never trouble me; but if her soul shall re-exist or not is one that agonizes 
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me. It shall, it must; hers, if no other. Folly! Can we believe in such eclecticism? 
Hers and all then. Oh, if I had never contemplated any soul but hers, had never 
morbidly gazed on my own mind, the doubt would never have been. But why 
speak of annihilation? Is there not anguish enough in the thought of death for 
her? The thought were intolerable, and I write about it because it is not truly, 
visibly in my mind. A distinct, undivided conception of such a thing has never 
come there. For I yet know that she shall live. But the necessity of hoping is sad¬ 
ness enough. Oh, that I were vilely superstitious and had before me some symbol 
in whose divine efficacy I had rooted faith, and could kneel before it and pour 
out day and night my misery and hope in prayer. Prayer! beautiful invention 1 
There is such a solace in weakness, such pain in the involuntary, unavailing forti¬ 
tude of isolation. No, I can never taste the sweet relief of prayer, the thought 
that by burning words I had obtained relief for her. For I can see nothing to pray 
to, and my words would be as hypocritical as cold. Admirable being! Apollonia 
(the name of the chief character in the work that Homunculus was then writing, 
and to which he gave the name Erythreus,) is but a faint, faint portrait of her. 
All of her own sex that approach her, even for a few minutes only, are forced to 
forget themselves, their own enthroned interests, their merits, their pettinesses, 
forget the woman in themselves and recognize only her excellence. Did I not see 
the other day an elderly lady whose eyes glistened with a peculiar sensibility as 
she spoke of having known her as a child of singular fascinations? Oh, my wasted 
lifel The wasted years when I did not know of her existence, when she was only 
dimly seen in imagination and hope. And to think that I cannot see her; every¬ 
body except myself; menials, marble-hearted physicians, nurses, everybody. 

November 9. Better, beautiful word! But no, an ugly cacophonous word, not 
worthy of its sense. Mieux is hardly better. There is no articulate token of good¬ 
ness in the sound of it. Mejor, a rude masculine word. Besser is still worse. Meglio 
is best, is excellent and fitly expressive. Sta meglio, meglio, meglio. 

17th. Have had a week’s remission of tears, a week of assured and patient hope¬ 
fulness, a week of comparative consolation. But it is cruelly terminated. I have 
just received information that the evening before last her physician declared to 
her that she had but two months to live. Her friends, wishing her to see another 
physician, disclosed to her that the doctor was dealing insincerely with her, en¬ 
couraging her while he discouraged them. She declined, however, unwilling to 
pain the physician in attendance, and asked him to tell her what he really thought 
of her case, and he then told her that she had but two months to live. I regard 
his proceeding as most unjustifiable and only calculated to accelerate the event. 

18th. Meglio, meglio, meglio, and my mind is again a serviceable thing. She is 
too good for earth, says one to me. Why for earth? Earth wants all the good souls 
it can have; wants them more than heaven, I think. 

Already deep changes were taking place in him. A little real experi¬ 
ence of life and love was doing for him in a few weeks what years of 
introspection and speculation had not done. His atheism was fast slipping 
off him. 

Every man in the course of 24 hours passes through as many mysteries as the 
Eleusinian, Egyptian, Samothracian, Cabirian, Isiac, Mithraic and Bacchic put 
together. Dreaming; waking; thinking; unthinking, and every operation indeed 
of the man material or immaterial. 

To the doctrine of predestination which Godwin seems to approve, I am irre¬ 
concilably opposed. We are God’s workmen; God creates man to be His assistant. 
He calls him into existence, puts him in the field, fully equipped for labour and 
conscious of his duties, and leaves him in absolute option to work or not, ill or 
well as he listeth; but so cunning is the equipment of man, that according as his 
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labour is is his fare. Every man is his own sufficient monitor, castigator, recom- 
penser. If we say that God had in the beginning foreknowledge of all eternity, 
then the existence of God through eternity must be simply a stale and profitless 
contemplation of what He has already seen. With Him there is no difference be¬ 
tween the thing seen in thought and the thing seen in corporate form. God works 
in time, even as every man. It is a bold thing to invent attributes for God; it is not 
more bold to dispute them. There is one writing in my mind, one ineffaceable 
scripture, the beneficence of God. I assert not God to be omnipotent or omniscient 
or immutable. Perfection with me is highest merit; merit involves option; option 
supposes the possibility of change. There is no meaning in the word omnipotent; 
e. g., God is not omnipotent if He cannot know the future; He is not omnipo¬ 
tent if He cannot ignore the future. Who shall say what He has chosen? I for 
one will not believe that He is eternally engaged in repetition, working out ex¬ 
teriorly just the things that He has been conversant with from all eternity and 
that it is impossible for Him to have a new thought. 

Love absorbs individualities; blots out the idiosyncrasy which all foregoing time 
and circumstances had been laboriously forming; and abruptly imposes an aspect, 
demeanour, mode of thought, phraseology, and principle of action of its own. 
This is not the virtue but the error of the passion. For though the metamorphosis 
is generally an elevation, a transition into a worthier state of existence, yet a man’s 
individuality is quite too important a thing to be thus unceremoniously blotted 
out. It is in fact what outline is in art; obliterate it anywhere and there life ceases; 
and love is generally a breaking up of the continuity of life and principle of iden¬ 
tity. At the best, there is between his present and past a tenuous, airy Bridge of 
Sighs. The passion is only respectable when it allies itself with the individuality, 
limiting its destructive influence to the weaknesses and imperfections of the char¬ 
acter. 

Dec. 2. How great is the accumulation of sorrow that awaits me. It will be 
of that kind which has to be thoroughly endured, which knows no cor mutation, 
and the only alleviation of which is to be disclosed from the bosom of itself, 
from its own very centre. The only consolation will be the apotheosis of the sorrow. 
In absolute self-surrendermcnt I must go with it to the end. The fulfilment of its 
own law will be the regeneration of peace. I have a dim presentiment of what 
will be revealed to me in the very depth of it. . . . The belief in the soul’s im¬ 
mortality is not instinctive in humanity, but every mind is so constituted that it 
may attain to the apprehension of it. This seems to me reasonable. I think that if 
no mention of such a destiny had ever been made to me, I still would have con¬ 
jectured it, after looking a few times on death. I doubt now if there have been 
communities without the belief. Individuals, yes; so there have b m individuals 
who have immured themselves in places where it was impossible for their muscles 
to be of the slightest use, and yet continued to live. Indeed I never yet questioned 
that the spiritual principle might live for ever; my only question was if our 
identity resides in that. My impulse of late is to say, yes. Is the mind material or 
not? Material? if so, how could we ever have consciousness of it? We could only 
perceive it; nothing more. Our consciousness must itself be a spiritual principle, 
self-evidently and without demonstration. Our consciousness, (to define by anal¬ 
ogy). must be a sentient being in the midst of a gallery of art, the spectator of 
the mind. The ideal hypothesis rests upon these premises: that it is impossible 
to show that the soul can know anything out of itself or that we can be con¬ 
scious of anything but the modification of our consciousness. It gives unimpeachable 
evidence that our knowledge of the existence of matter must be prior to any in¬ 
tellectual process. But if the mind be material how do we know it? It is all folly. 
Our mind is simply our consciousness modified; as the modifications in the ma¬ 
terial world perpetuate themselves, so in spirit, and it is impossible that the soul 
should at a certain point shake off for ever all past modifications and return at a 
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leap to its original essence. The sovereign Spirit, with infinity for a treasury, 
has no need of such miserable economy; it can afford an eternity and a universe 
to every individual spirituality; nobody ever dared to deny it to the power to be¬ 
stow immortality and if it had not predestined it, it would I believe, have con¬ 
ferred it, in answer to the unanimous supplications of men. 

December 13, 1843. Night. The utter dissolution of hope took place in me 
this evening. I learn from her sister that her death is momently impending. She 
partakes of the Communion to-morrow morning. She is conscious and resigned. 
The final and infallible symptoms have begun. And yet she said to-day that she 
felt better, and asked if it was very very certain that she must die. And I will 
never see her again upon this earth. Though I do not wholly apprehend it, 
though the idea of her death is a dim and half-unmeaning thing in my mind, yet 
I feel as though we were now within a few hours of doomsday. Does not the 
very troop of agonies that escorts death to humanity, intimate the higher life be¬ 
yond? My mind beats against the mystery passionately. 

14th. Brute things show no anguish when they see one another die. There must 
be something more than a merely terrestrial providence. It cannot be that death 
seizes on lives so beautiful merely that the hearts of the surviving may be bettered. 
Comparing the means with the end it seems to me like plucking a magnificent 
flower to hide a dunghill; like grinding the most precious and resplendent stones 
into mortar for a building.—Often, during the last year I have been without 
the thought of her; many an hour has gone by in mental occupation in which 
there was no reference to her, and gone by not uncomfortably; true, the expec¬ 
tation of seeing her again was in my mind, and I might at any moment have 
recurred to it, though I did not; yet in my occupation I was wholly unconscious 
of any such expectation, and for the time it might be considered unexistent; may 
there not be hours in my future during which in the like occupation the death 
of that hope may be unperceived? In those past hours she was for the time dead 
to me, yet my thoughts were serene. Soon she will be irrecoverably dead to me. 
But oh how much more easy to lose the sentiment of a living hope, than to lose the 
consciousness of the extinction of that hope. I am weaning myself back to egotism, 
and those thoughts of consolation that once seemed to me culpable, and now at 
times seem so, I invite to my mind. For the fulness of sympathy is death. Yet 
I loathe myself for listening to any argument for its repression. 

I see now the reason of the great difficulty experienced in attaining as I have 
the conception of the truth. For ten years intellectual scepticism was the law of 
my being. I had implacably resolved that in it was the utmost possible human 
truth, that any thing beyond an interrogation point was a mistake. I sought in 
every impression that which was conformable to this idea; what appeared uncon- 
formable, I determined was not so and, if rightly comprehended, would prove 
not to be so. Consequently that original conception became augmented by the tre¬ 
mendous force of uninterrupted habit, a force that in its effects is precisely as a 
momentum in physics, which at every second diminishes the resisting energy. 
And even when my suffering heart spoke at length and bore testimony to the 
divine truth, still the habit of the intellect swayed me; I persisted in believing 
that there was nothing beyond it. Now, I commune with my heart and I feel 
the assurance that the two will at last mingle in harmony. 

15th. She yesterday partook of her last Communion. She exerted her feeble and 
fast vanishing power of articulation to express her deep sense of her great un¬ 
worthiness to partake of it. The clergyman assured her that she would certainly 
be among the blessed. With that exceeding reverence for sacred things that she 
has always exhibited, she insisted, notwithstanding her weakness, upon arising 
and receiving the sacrament upon her knees. The effort was made but it was in 
vain. Placed in a chair, the brightness of her eyes triumphing over death, that faint 
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sweet smile upon her features, her prayer-book in her hand, she witnessed the 
solemn ministration. Afterwards, in reply to a question, she said that she some¬ 
times prayed; it was not often she could command her thoughts, dispersed as they 
were by suffering, but when she succeeded and could give her mind to prayer, 
she experienced a rapturous pleasure, greater than anything remembered. She did 
not speak again during the day. Now, beyond a doubt, her thoughts recur no 
more to earthly things. I will never again be in her thoughts in this life; a 
stranger to her; as one who is not. Terrestrial existences are now the shadows; 
what is dawning upon her is the reality. Perhaps, before losing me utterly from 
her mind, she breathed a prayer for me. Perhaps, in the other world, her spirit 
may be intelligent of mine. Let my life be one endeavor, one unceasing, supreme 
endeavour to render itself worthy of her contemplation in the invisible world to 
which she will presently be hieing. And may I not protract her life in this ma¬ 
terial word by appropriating her virtues, and enduing something of her divine 
character, and giving it perpetual expression in my conduct? According as I do 
this, I may indulge the hope of meeting her in the world beyond. 

16th. My mind is almost emboldened to look again at hope. To allay her suf¬ 
ferings powerful opiates have been administered to her; this may account for the 
turn her thoughts have taken. She fancies that her decease is not at hand; that 
she will live a little while; and asks that preparations be immediately made for a 
voyage to a warmer climate. Her absolute weakness is too plainly visible. Still, 
a ray of hope visits me. 

December 21. I have sent her this letter: “I write . . . not to express to you 
the state of my mind since the extinction of all hope, for I would not add one 
pang to what you suffer, . . . but rather to speak of the chastening and exalting 
influences that have accompanied this affliction. Surely, it will be a satisfaction 
to you to know that you have been in your last earthly hours the means of 
rescuing me from a state of lamentable doubt and uncertainty to a bli sful be¬ 
lief in the soul’s high and everlasting destinies. And that the despair caused by 
the announcement that I should never more see you on earth was soon visited by a 
divine intimation that a blessful paradise would be the abode of your enfranch*sed 
spirit. With one hope I survive then; the hope that by a constant recollection and 
imitation of your virtues, by diligently striving to make my life more worthy 
of your contemplation, and perhaps by the mediation of a prayer that you may 
breathe for me, I may at some future day arrive at the same sphere of un¬ 
fading joy. With unspeakable happiness would I have preserved your life at the 
price of my own; but I knew not what I wished; and my changed heart knows 
that there is a peculiar benediction in your lot, and that the misfoiJ me is theirs 
alone who lose for a while the consolations of your presence and the example of 
your virtues.” 

Have I done wrong in sending this? I felt an intense desire to send my voice 
to her soul before it winged its way from the material universe and I chose words 
that might fortify her resignation. 

She died on Jan. 26, 1844 and Bowen found his rationalism a poor 
rag in the midst of a real and tragic experience: 

January 30. The reaction has come, and I feel now every hour more keenly 
that I am alone, the tenant of a vast desolate solitude. In vain does transcendental 
and illuminated Reason endeavour—like the braver and loftier of two sisters 
treading a sacrificial path by chidings or solicitations to embolden the childlike 
and weak Nature within me; in vain are all the indications of the blessedness 
beyond the altar. My recollection of the joys and beautiful imaginings of the 
past triumphs over the spiritual dim perceptions of the celestial blessedness. 
Nature triumphs in me; cries mutinously against the doom; the dispensation 
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seems exquisite and unjustifiable cruelty. The mystery is so absolute; 
our speculations so guideless and fallible; though we know that something is 
true, we know not what that something is. And withal, the soul’s wish is single 
and explicit; it demands a particular happiness, one and no other, and shrinks 
from all that is diverse, however magnificent and divine; and therefore it sickens 
and droops and will not be comforted. 

Her dying bequest to Bowen was a copy of the Bible, and for her 
sake he read it for the two months that followed, with a sympathetic 
attitude to religion but without prayer, nor any faith in its claim to be 
a revelation from God nor any abandonment consciously of his scep¬ 
ticism, but his journal shows the radical shifting of his thought. 

Sunday, Feb. 4th. I have this day received a gift bequeathed by her to me, 
a Holy Bible, with words of benediction on the clasp, with an injunction from 
her to read it daily and also to attend the house of God. Holy it is, holy it 
shall ever be to me, if for no other reason than that this book has been to her so 
abundant with beautiful influences, pacifying her with most cruel destiny and 
imparting to her so distinct a perception of the future bliss, or if for no other 
reason than that she hoped the legacy would be a bond between us linking our 
souls and a gracious means of effecting our union in the world to come. It will be 
to me a phylactery of incomparable virtue. I shall commune with it as with an 
angel despatched from the sphere of her present abode with kindly messages. 

Feb. 16. Have read Berkeley's Theory of Vision, Principles of Human Know - 
ledge ,and the three amplificatory dialogues. These works have been to me an intellec¬ 
tual Gospel, and given all my vacillating opinions a steadying key-stone. Through 
Fichte I was acquainted with this doctrine before; and before I began to read 
Berkeley, had embraced heart and mind the great creedLJThe arguments by which I 
reached conviction were supplied by my own searching tnoughts, and I read Berke¬ 
ley to see what arguments he relied upon. They are quite different; better fitted to 
popularize the doctrine. A doctrine carries most powerful conviction to that mind 
whose pre-existing convictions are least offended by it. I find on looking back, 
that as long ago as Nov. 9, I was fairly on the way towards that goal which I have 
lately reached. I knew that if this world existed only in the thought of God it 
would exist in as much reality as men now impute to it. Had I but clung a little 
to that thought I would have arrived where Fichte and Berkeley have brought me, 
without their aid. I am displeased with Berkeley for having omitted to deduce one 
important fact from his discoveries, this, namely, that there can be no possible 
truth in the doctrine of Predestination. Nay, he seems to admit this doctrine in full 
force. He says in the 3rd dialogue: “All objects are eternally known by God, or, 
which is the same thing, have an eternal existence in his mind; but when things 
before imperceptible to creatures are, by a decree of God, perceptible to them, then 
they are said to begin a relative existence with respect to created minds.” And again: 
“Things, with regard to us, may properly be said to begin their existence or 
be created, when God decreed that they should become perceptible to intelligent 
creatures, in that order and manner which He then established and which we 
now call the laws of nature.” Now a child, it seems to me, might confute this. 
God had foreknowledge of this world, just as it is, in all its relations, of every day, 
minute, second of its career, of every atom and every modification of every atom; 
in a word must have looked upon this very world, just as it is; for if the fore¬ 
knowledge and the knowledge differed in the least particular, it could not have been 
this world of which he had foreknowledge, but some other; consequently the 
archetypal thought in his mind, must have been peopled by percipient beings just 
as now. Wherein let me ask, would that foreseen world have been distinguishable 
from this repetition of it, save in the succession? For each percipient being in 
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it must have been identical with a corresponding percipient being in this. For in¬ 
stance he who reads these words must have been represented in that preconceived 
world by a percipient being exactly similar and in exactly similar circumstances, 
having the same belief in the reality of the things about him, having the same 
conscience, the same merits and demerits and what is more, the same well founded 
hope of immortality. Now I aver that one of these two worlds was absolutely un¬ 
necessary and consequently impossible. It surprises me much that Berkeley—main¬ 
taining as he does that this world has no existence save in perception, that is, has 
no existence but such a one as the Predestinarian assigns to its archetype in the 
thought of God,—should yet have consented to that doctrine. 

Were it the practice of God to look visibly forth from the rising and the set¬ 
ting sun, and cry out in words audible and intelligible to every man “I am,” were 
this an ancient, constant, eternal practice with Him, I say that in process of time 
the merest observation of a philosopher touching a blade of grass would give to 
men a more confirmatory demonstration of the existence of God than that morning 
and evening proclamation. 

Seven years later in India he wrote in his diary of March 25, 1850: 

In a dream last night I was seeking the image of Emma Morris in a living mem¬ 
ber of her family. Presently it was told me to wait and she herself should be re¬ 
stored to me. My soul is this day quite melted down by the goodness of God mani¬ 
fested in her instance, plucking her so wonderfully at the last moment, as a brand 
from the burning, and bringing her into that fold, into which by means of her death 
I was myself to be brought. Shall I see her again? On thi§ earth? And Christ in 
her? God will show us great and wondrous things which we know not of. The last 
week had embraced in her a delightful revival of intercessory prayer. I long 
since covenanted with the Lord to live to pray. 

In his diary of Jan. 28, 1866, he writes: “Sunday. Twenty-two years 
since E. M. was buried. An hour never to be forgotten.” Feb. 4, 1866: 
“Twenty-two years since I received the Bible left me by Emma Morris 
which now is before me and is daily read. How marvelous Thy ways, 
oh, Thou Dweller of my heart, and utterly baffling to finite wisdom. 
Two months I read it without seeing the stamp of God. Then I knew 
it as the gift of God, the angel of my future life. I consecrated myself 
absolutely to the guidance of this angel.” 



VI 

His Conversion to Christianity 


I N the LXXV-LXXX sections of the “Reminiscences” Bowen takes 
up the story at this point and gives a full account of his transition 
from his egoistic and speculative scepticism to a full and abiding Chris¬ 
tian faith. The Freudian or compensatory psychologist may make what 
he pleases out of the change. Bowen knew that something real had 
occurred in his full personality. This was his own later story based on 
his journal: 

We come now to the great turning point in the life-story we have been so long 
tracing. During February and March, 1844, H. spent a portion of every day in 
reading the Bible that had been bequeathed to him, without for a moment enter¬ 
taining the idea that it was a revelation. He also on Sunday put in an appearance 
at some church (Episcopal) because of the injunction to that effect left by the de¬ 
ceased. One night towards the end of March, perhaps about the 25th, before going 
to bed, something led him to say aloud what was in his mind, to this effect. “If 
there is One above all who notices the desires of men, I wish that He would take 
note of this fact, that if it please Him to make known His will concerning me, I 
shall think it my highest privilege to do that will, whatever it may be and what¬ 
ever it may involve." Immediately there came a feeling into my mind that it was 
foolish to make such a proposition as that, for it could not be expected that God 
would take knowledge of my wishes. The thoughts that had been occupying my 
mind were these. If I, with all my faculties, have been brought into existence by 
God, no one, in the nature of things, can be so competent to instruct me as to 
the best kind of life to lead, as He. The maker of an engine knows best what 
the engine is fitted to accomplish and the conditions under which it must be 
worked in order to get those results. Still, the long habit of unbelief made it 
impossible to entertain a decided faith that God could attend to any prayer of man. 

On the 28th of the same month H. went to the Mercantile Library, situated in 
Beekman St., New York, from whence he had been for years in the habit of getting 
out books. He asked for Paley’s Natural Theology, a work that seeks to establish 
the existence of God by the evidences of design in nature. H. had been reading Lord 
Brougham on the same subject, and thought he would like to see what Paley had 
to say upon it. The librarian took down a book and handed it to him, and, perhaps 
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for the first time in his life, he put it under his arm without looking at it and re¬ 
turned home. His father had some time before removed to No. SO West Washington 
Place and H. occupied the front room on the third story. When he got home he 
looked at the book and to his surprise and disgust found that a mistake had been 
made and that Paley's Evidences of Christianity had been given him. It was two 
miles from the Library, and he could not think of retracing his steps that day. So 
there was no help for it; he must go without a book to read until he had another op¬ 
portunity of going to the library. He said to himself, I cannot waste my time on a 
book that tries to show that the Bible is from God, for I know well enough that it 
is not. However, before laying it aside he glanced at the first sentence, which runs 
thus: 

“I deem it unnecessary to prove that mankind stood in need of a revelation, be¬ 
cause I have met with no serious person who thinks that even under the Christian 
revelation we have too much light, or any degree of assurance that is superfluous. Let 
it be remembered too, that the question lies betwixt this religion and none; for if 
the Christian religion be not credible, no one with whom we have to do will support 
the pretensions of any other.” 

H. was much struck with this remark, as he had just a little before been thinking 
on the subject himself, and he felt some curiosity to see what the writer had 
more to say on that subject. So he quoted that remark in his note-book, adding 
this comment: ‘‘This, the first sentence of the book, strikes me forcibly.” He read 
the first page and the second and the third, meaning every moment to lay the book 
aside, but getting interested he read a good deal. On the same day, occurs this entry: 

Paley. “Now in what way can a revelation be made but by miracles? In none 
which we are able to conceive.”—Let it not be insisted that miracles, if perlormed 
at all, would have been performed in such a manner that no spectator could con¬ 
tinue a disbeliever. I believe that even in the performance of miracles there would 
have been observed a respect for the free-will of man; that some play-ro m would 
have been left for the heart and reason, to the end that belief might be accompanied 
by some degree of merit. 

Then follow these remarks: 

“March 28. It is only the small minority of mankind, the most intellectual of every 
generation, who are able to attain to an elevated conception of God, by the mere 
light of nature. But the struggles made by men in all ages and in all climes to at¬ 
tain to a knowledge of and belief in God, attest the necessity of such knowledge and 
such faith to the well-being of the species; and as it is but rational to diink that our 
well-being is a consideration with God, it is well to believe, by consequence, that the 
inspiration of such knowledge and faith was a part of His determinate scheme. Now 
had human reason been an unerring guide in extramundane things, and been so 
from the beginning or from early ages, had the thinking few of each generation 
been accordant in their metaphysics and unanimous in inculcating one particular 
system, it is probable that the mass of men would have been content to adopt this 
system, human reason would have been a sufficient authority, sufficient for God 
and man. But the very contrary is true, and the philosophic Gods are as different 
as they are numerous; and the happiness of the unthinking many demanding a con¬ 
viction such as mutable and incompatible and unintelligible philosophies (unin¬ 
telligible to the unlearned masses) could not inspire, it became necessary that re¬ 
ligion should be imparted by heaven or by men falsely pretending to be am¬ 
bassadors of heaven. Before going further, however, let us ask if it be true that 
religion is necessary to the well-being of man? And true that humanity was so con¬ 
stituted as to render it impossible by the mere light of nature to obtain that religion? 
Impossible, I mean, not for the few but for all and under all circumstances? The 
necessity of it may go undisputed, since it is of universal acknowledgment; and 
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it is more reasonable to defer to the concurrent voices of all in every age and clime, 
as to the knowledge of what they want, than to the opinions of individual theorists. 
And as, with one exception, there has never been a popular religion that did not 
claim for itself a divine sanction, and as the rational religion of the revolutionary 
French was glaringly inconducive to their well-being, it follows that the religion 
wanted was one purporting to be of extranatural origin. And it is again reasonable 
to conclude from this universal avowal of the insufficiency of reason or nature 
that such insufficiency exists. The question that now arises is this: Shall 
we believe that God is satisfied to let the human race be governed by re¬ 
ligions whose sanctions are delusive, or shall we believe that He has given to one a 
virtual sanction? In other words, human reason, being incapable of inspiring that 
entire conviction regarding the unseen world which is necessary to man’s well-being, 
it follows that the religion wanted was one purporting to be of extranatural origin. 
And it is again reasonable to conclude from this universal avowal of the insufficiency 
of reason or nature that such insufficiency exists. The question that now arises is 
this: Shall we believe that God is satisfied to let the human race be governed by 
religions whose sanctions are delusive, or shall we believe that He has given to one 
a virtual sanction? In other words, human reason, being incapable of inspiring that 
entire conviction regarding the unseen world which is necessary to man’s well-being 
here, was it more agreeable to God that imposture and credulity should be the 
substituted agents than that He Himself should impart the truth? Though reason 
be unable to scale the heavens and bring truth from thence, or, having brought it, 
to show that it has brought it thence, yet there is no hindrance to its operations 
in things purely natural; and consequently wherever there is a continuous intellectual 
development, there must the inventions of imposture be detected, sooner or later. 
Now, in the creation of humanity, the Creator must have been aware that this 
necessity of religion would be felt, and that, if a religion were not given, a fraud¬ 
ulent one would be contrived, and He accordingly must have resolved upon one 
of two things, viz. either to give a religion or to let an impostor give it. Now, 
whether does it more derogate from our idea of a just God—and no sane mind ever 
admitted the idea of a God who was not just—that He should directly impart that 
amount of divine truth which is necessary to man’s well-being here, and to which 
by his mere reason he cannot attain, or that He should commission imposture to 
substitute shows of divine truth? The right answer to this is so obvious as to be 
superfluous. Be it allowed then that a revelation was imposed, they were offered; 
for we are bound to believe that regard was always had to the free-will of man 
upon the exercise of which depended his merits and demerits; and every generation 
was free to receive or reject the divine inheritance, and to display herein a virtue 
or a sin, reason or unreason. Say that in time men lapsed utterly from the divine 
knowledge and gave themselves to false religions; it being admitted that the ability 
to find the true one was not in them, and that they must therefore forever either be 
subject to the false or receive from heaven a new revelation, the question now 
arises, is it more consonant to our idea of God that He should permit them to re¬ 
main forever under the domination of false beliefs, or that He should try them anew 
and give them once more a revelation?” 

We have seen some of the reflections that passed through the mind and pen of 
Homunculus on the 28th of March, 1844, after reading a portion of Paley’s 
Evidences of Christianity. He then called himself to account for disregarding the 
convictions and enquiries of so many years by entertaining for a moment the idea 
that this religion could possibly be what it claimed to be. He had promised to visit 
a friend in the country. It was Saturday. So, leaving his books he went away and 
stopped with his friend till the beginning of the following week. He remembers 
seeing there a volume of Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul, 
and read it with interest because of its devotional character. He came back to the 
city with a determination to find out the truth regarding Christianity and have it 
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definitely settled whether it could be regarded as from God or not. He sat down to 
read Paley’s Evidences with a determination not to be hoodwinked by any soph¬ 
istries or pretences of logic, but to scrutinize narrowly every argument, 

April 2, 1844. Paley’s Evidences : “If it be said that men easily believe what they 
anxiously desire, I answer that in my opinion the very contrary of this is nearer 
the truth.” Questionable. However it cannot be said that men are only prone to 
believe promises of good fortune, favourable prophecies, and their own hopes, for 
they are scarcely less ready to believe denunciations of evil; indeed the imagination 
has never devised anything so awful and so lepugnant to human hopes as did not 
find believers. I think it must be conceded that there is in the mind an equal readiness 
to admit what responds to its most passionate hopes and to its intensest fears. 
It is a cause of wonder that in any age and country so enlightened as this, Miller's 
prophecies should have had any vogue. These prophecies were opposed to the 
hopes of men and those believed them whose minds had not the strength to bear 
up against the terrors they excited. 

Miller has just been predicting (in February) at Washington that Christ would 
appear that year and destroy the world. 

Paley: This contempt prior to examination is an intellectual vice from which the 
greatest faculties of mind are not free. I know not, indeed, whether the men of 
the greatest faculties of mind are not the most subject to it. 

“April 3. In answer to those who contend that the disputability of the miracles is a 
sufficient evidence of their falsity, he refers to the order of nature which is not 
one of unmixed good. We recognize Beneficence but cannot demonstrate Optimism in 
the system; yet we do not doubt that it is the workmanship of a perfect Being. It 
is obvious to me that the Deity would not forestall the exercise of man’s powers 
by his manifestations. There is scarcely an opinion, not one that depends upon a 
process of reasoning, which has not found a dissenter. A man once wrote a book to 
prove the impossibility of God;I think that man and his book may be adduced asevi-, 
dence of the divine origin of Christianity. For he lived in a world where it was not 
absolutely forbidden him to indulge any opinion whatever; and it is remarkab 1 ^ of 
what is called the Christian revelation that it does not impinge upon this freedom. 
Not all who saw the miracles believed. That they had seen miracles they allowed; 
but that they had been wrought by God they did not allow; they professed to 
ascribe them to diabolic agency. Irresistible proof, says Paley, would restrain the 
voluntary powers too much, would not answer the purpose of probation, would call 
for no exercise of candour, seriousness, humility, inquiry, no submission of passions, 
interests and prejudices, to moral evidences and to probable truth, nn habits of re¬ 
flection, none of that previous desire to learn and to obey the will ot God which 
forms perhaps the test of the virtuous principles, and which induces men to attend 
with care and reverence to every credible intimation of that will, and to resign 
present advantages and present pleasures to every reasonable expectation of pro¬ 
pitiating His favour.” 

“Same date. Perhaps there was no conviction in my mind more undisputed and 
more inveterate than one whose decease these days have witnessed; it was of this 
import: belief and disbelief are independent of the volition, they are purely in¬ 
tellectual operations and consequently are not the subject of commendation or cen¬ 
sure. There is truth in the tenet; that truth engrossed my perception; and the false¬ 
hood with which it was combined was unsuspected. My argument was this: “Be¬ 
lief is a mental determination, either immediate or reached by some reasoning pro¬ 
cess, to the effect that a certain thing is true. It may not be true, but it is true 
for him; he conscientiously receives it as such. He was not free to choose be¬ 
tween it and something else; it seemed to him true and he had to receive it. There 
is injustice in all punishment inflicted on account of belief; and there is but one 
way of changing it, viz. by causing that which seemed true to seem not true. 
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I am not answerable for the obliquities of my moral vision, for I am not aware 
of them; make me aware of them and they will be straightway amended, for 
conscience allows no man to love falsehood better than truth.—I say that I have 
become sensible of the fallacy of this reasoning. There is a virtue exercised or in¬ 
fringed in the adoption of almost any belief. The impulse of the mind is to consider 
first—not if such a thing be true or false—but how our decision will affect what 
we have regarded as our interests. Self-love leads us to esteem our opinions more 
than those of others, not so much because we know them worthier, as because they 
are ours; and when any testimony is offered the tendency of which is to overthrow 
them there is a disposition to take for granted its falsehood, rather than show dis¬ 
respect to ourselves by impartial enquiry. It is scarcely possible for any 
mind whatever to free itself from all bias, without a great and continuous 
effort. Let an enlightened Chinese read the Koran and the New Testament and he 
will not fail to attribute superior sanctity to the latter were it only on account of 
its superior morality; yet it would be too much to expect that a Mahometan, whose 
mind has been from his earliest years accustomed to treat the Koran as his stand¬ 
ard, should enter impartially and honestly upon the consideration of the Bible. 
Take the instance of those who witnessed the raising of Lazarus, and who yet be¬ 
lieved not on Christ. They did not deny that he had been raised from the dead; 
miraculously raised; through the mediation of Christ; still they denied that Jesus 
was what He professed to be. Had they really believed, it is impossible that they 
should have had the hardihood to set themselves against Him. Are they then to be 
condemned? I answer at once in the affirmative. Had they not counteracted the 
evidence of their reason and stifled the voice of their conscience, they would have 
reflected that the end for which this miracle was wrought, the doctrines it was 
meant to corroborate, were not such as attested diabolic origin; and the beauty 
of Christ’s character would have appealed to their kindliest feelings. It was their 
repugnance to Christ and His doctrines which determined their unbelief. Few, very 
few, I incline to think, arrive at their conclusions by legitimate deductions; the 
majority of men are in the habit of adopting only those opinions which correspond 
with and strengthen those that are already in their minds, and perhaps it would not 
be going too far to say that a man’s belief is generally an index to his character. 

“As regards myself, nothing ever came to pass more utterly removed from all 
my expectations than the condemnation I am at this time enforced to pronounce 
upon my past beliefs. Had an angel from heaven blamed me for entertaining them 
I know not if I would have listened patiently. If I had been called upon, any time 
during the first three months of this year, to state my religious views, what would 
they have been? As follows: I believe the religious sentiment inborn in the mind 
of man, reminding him from time to time of the unseen God; I believe the soul to be 
immortal and that the nature of its immortality is determined by the good or evil 
predominating in this life; I believe in an ever active providence; in the unity of 
God. I do not believe in a revelation, either as necessary or possible; for it is not 
consonant with my notions of a God that he should interfere with a system that he 
has once established; or that he should create the human mind without power to 
achieve for itself all necessary knowledge. I consequently do not believe in the 
divinity of Christ or that He wrought miracles. But I believe that this earth has 
never seen a man more after God’s image than Christ; and that the sincere wor¬ 
ship of Christians is peculiarly acceptable to God, being the adoration of virtue; 
and that upon their arrival in the other world they are congratulated upon their 
belief rather than reproached for it. I revere the Bible above all other books, for 
it alone teaches a doctrine in obedience to which consists the happiness not 
only of the individual but of the species, the doctrine of self-denial. I do not think 
myself justified in speaking with disrespect of the doctrines of Christianity or of 
the facts which they suppose; though if positively required to speak the truth, 
I would have to speak it. Such is the account which I would have rendered of 
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myself previous to the 28th of March, dating from December. Now, if I con¬ 
demn myself for that frame of mind, I cannot help but condemn those whose 
minds are in a similar frame, and I am exceeding loth to do this.” 

April 3rd, 1844, was Good Friday. Homunculus was thoroughly convinced by 
the reading of Faley's Evidences that the Gospels were a faithful record of events 
that had really taken place, in accordance with predictions that had been given 
to the Jews centuries before. The Bible then was a revelation from God. These 
reflections passed through the mind of H. The Christianity of the Bible is true; 
it does not follow that the Christianity of the churches is true. A religion that is 
from God must be fitted to elevate and ennoble the lives of those who truly em¬ 
brace it; but most of the Christians that one comes in contact with give no evi¬ 
dence of being under the influence of any very lofty principles. Let me, however, 
note well the lesson that is set before me this day, the lesson of my great fallibility 
of judgment. God has given a revelation and I have been hearing about it all my 
days, yet was never able to recognize the divine origin of it till now. If I could 
make a mistake with regard to a matter of such supreme importance, I have no 
reason to think highly of my judgments regarding other matters. But it certainly 
does seem probable that most Christians have missed the true teaching of the Bible. 
My impression is that many of the doctrines for which Christians exhibit so much 
zeal are not taught in the Bible. Let me examine it for myself, and see what it 
really teaches. But O! how important it is that I should do this without any bias; 
but a readiness to receive what is really taught therein. Christ says that if any 
man will do His will, is willing to do His will whatever it may be, he shall know 
of the doctrine. It is evident that God has been leading me without my knowing it; 
I cannot doubt that He will continue to lead me, now that I wait upon Him for the 
needed light. Accordingly H. from this time forward gave considerable time to the 
reading of the New Testament. He did not open his mind to anybody else; and 
none of the family knew, for some time, of the change that had taken place in 
his views. Day by day, he got light with regard to many points. He soon found 
that it would not do for him to allow his mind to be occupied with the thoughts 
of a friend who had been taken away, and whose departure had been made su^h a 
blessing to him. It was of highest importance that he should give his thoughts to 
God and become acquainted with his Maker and Redeemer. It was not long 
before he came to see the divinity of Christ and the propitiatory nature of His 
death. He did not at this time experience any very deep conviction of sinfulness. 
Recognizing the hand of God in what had come to pass, he had a deep persuasion 
that God wanted to save him, and he was led to believe that He would do it, by the 
consciousness of his willingness to be taught and led of Christ. Thi Bible taught 
that all men needed salvation. So he must need it, though he did not understand 
much about this need. The Bible also taught that Christ was provided and offered 
to sinners as their Saviour. Just how He would save, H. did not know; but he 
could not doubt that Christ was equal to the work that He had taken in hand; 
accordingly he made himself over to Him to be saved. H. may be said to have 
passed from death unto life in this month of April, 1844, though he is unable to 
specify the day. In Paley’s Evidences the attention of the reader is concentrated on 
the testimony to Christ's mission furnished by the lives and teaching of the apostles. 
On the 3rd of April, H. consented to that testimony and placed himself under the 
teaching of Christ, and perhaps that may be regarded as the day that determined his 
future destiny. 

Immediately after reading Paley, H. turned to Gibbon to read again the 15th 
chapter, which had been the means 11 years before of making him a disbeliever in 
Christianity. He now was able to see the poverty and inadequacy of the arguments 
there paraded in explanation of the spread of Christianity. 

On the 1st of May, the house in which we lived was taken as a boarding-house, 
and we continued to live there as boarders. The Rev. John Atterbury, belonging 
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to a family with which he had been acquainted for many years, came to live 
there. It was to him that H. first announced the fact of his conversion to Christianity. 
He was helpful in many ways. H. told him that he purposed becoming a foreign 
missionary. This purpose was formed as early as April 26th. Mr. A. lent to H. 
some books that gave him information concerning missions. Also Gaussen’s book 
on Inspiration. As Paley makes a great deal of the dissimilarities of the four 
Gospels, showing that there was no concert among the writers as to what they 
should write, H. was rather unwilling to receive Gaussen’s arguments for plenary 
inspiration, but found that they were perfectly valid, and has ever since been 
thankful for the high appreciation of the text of Scripture thus obtained. Mr. 
A. took H. to the Mercer St. Presbyterian Church, Dr. Skinner, pastor, and H. 
found so much spiritual benefit from the discourses there heard that he continued 

to go there. It was only on the 23rd of May that H. took an opportunity of giving 

his sister H. his testimony to the truth of the Bible. It should be stated that there 
was no Christian in the family. H.'s mother was in the habit of going to the Epis¬ 
copal church sometimes, but was quite ignorant of the need of being born again. 
H., the sister, was Unitarian rather than anything else, having a great admira¬ 
tion for Channing, but without any personal faith in Christ. Both she and her 

sister and the father became believers this same year; the mother somewhat later. 
On the 9th of June, H. was baptized upon a profession of his faith in Christ, 
in the Mercer St. Church, by Dr. Skinner and on the same day partook of the 
Lord’s Supper. His brother Frank, the only other member of the family, had 
left on the 1st of May for a three years’ voyage and since that day the two 
brothers have never met. 

He had come himself into the Christian faith. All that he had con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously sought for years he had now found. Should 
he keep it to himself or share it with others whose opportunities had been 
less than his? In the last lines of his metrical autobiography quoted in 
the Bombay Guardian of Aug. 7, 1880 he gives the answer. He had 
resolved to go out as a foreign missionary. 

Thy hand the helm 

Guided, oh Christ, and dangers day by day 
Confounded, saw a barque so frangible 
Elude their touch of death. Line upon line, 

Instructive, day by day build strangely up 
The renovated temple of the mind, 

(Like Herod’s when each worthless stone gave way 
To one its opposite in chiselled strength.) 

Too long the secret slumbers; and believers 
Abide in unbelief of mercy gone 
To be the guest of such an enemy. 

Must Providence do all? In fervid love 
Canst thou not take one step and tell the world 
What Saviour thou hast found? The Saviour knows 
What sinner He hath found and slowly lets 
The unused feet with ruggedness make 
Acquaintance. 

But the time recedes when love 
Her lessons in seclusion is content 
To give. Surprised, the world beholds one more 
And such! a witness from the ranks of sin 
Stand up for Christ, and in his hand Christ's word 
Grasping, turning heathenward his steadfast face. 
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B OWEN entered Union Seminary in New York City in the fall of 
1844. In his “Reminiscences” he writes: 

Homunculus had conceived a desire to spend his days as a foreign missionary, 
even before he had informed a single soul of the change that had been wrought 
in him. He supposed that there would be nothing to hinder him from going abroad 
in this capacity at once, just as he was, with his Bible under his arm. When he 
came to mention this purpose to his friends Mr. Atterbury and Dr. Skinner, he 
was strongly advised by them to prosecute a course of study in the Union Theo¬ 
logical Seminary, before going abroad. Dr. S. thought a two years’ course would 
suffice. Perhaps H. would have been frightened at the idea of spending three years 
in preparation; he consented to study two years; eventually he came to see that 
the three years were needed. But he had never been to college and would he be 
admitted to the seminary? He called upon the professors and was encouraged by 
them to believe that if he gave the summer to the study of Greek, he could enter 
at the beginning of the term in the autumn. So he began to apply himself dili¬ 
gently to the study of Greek. He was soon led to consider that, in consequence of 
the sedentary way in which he had for so many years been accustomtvl to pass his 
time, seeking in himself and in his books the means of passing it agreeably, he 
was singularly ill-fitted to speak to men about religion, and that if he was to be 
a missionary it was high time he began to cultivate the necessary aptitude. He 
took a class in the Sunday-school, and then got the missionary of the Tract So¬ 
ciety to assign him to a district, which he could visit and labour in. This district 
consisted of a block of houses, mostly tenements, with different families in each 
room. He tried to visit all these once a week, speaking to those who were willing 
to be spoken to, distributing tracts and caring for them as he best could. Even¬ 
tually a meeting was established among them. Some of them were Romanists, 
some were infidels. H. became acquainted with an infidel shoemaker, who had 
generally the Bible opened before him as he worked at his trade, searching for 
matter for his lectures, for he was an infidel lecturer. He was a man of about 
75 years old, and H. often went to see him, hoping that he would be led by his 
testimony and arguments to read the Bible in a different spirit. But the old man 
was most bitter in his opposition to the Bible, and delighted to impute the worst 
of motives to all who had had to do with the writing of the Scriptures. His im- 
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agination was fully employed in conceiving a bad cause for everything that is 
narrated in the Bible. He detested the Jews as a nation, but was charmed with 
them when they put Christ and His followers to death. His name was Offen and 
he wrote a book of which he presented me with a copy, breathing throughout the 
spirit of Tom Paine. He died before H. left America, and unhappily died as he 
had lived. H. had anticipated that it would be enough for him to tell his story 
and infidels would at once abandon their infidelity; but he found that this was 
far from being the case. 

Homunculus had been for many years very much addicted to smoking. He 
cared much more for it than for eating. As soon as he became a follower of Christ, 
it struck him as unseemly that he should be the slave of this or any other appe¬ 
tite, and he made up his mind that he would break it off. He did this not at all 
in a heroic way. He made up his mind that he would purchase only the poorest 
and cheapest tobacco; in this way, he soon lost his pleasure in it and easily re¬ 
nounced it and has never since had any desire for it. He of course made it the 
subject of prayer that he might get the victory in this Parthian way. Another 
detestable habit was that of using profane language. He saw the evil of this as 
soon as he came to know Christ, and found it necessary to maintain an attitude of 
continual watchfulness lest he should give way to the old habit. He remembers 
that the braced habit of mind by which he sought to save himself from this vice, 
went over with him even into his dreams. He gave up the use of wine and all in¬ 
toxicants at the same time, without solicitation or suggestion, believing that the 
spirit of the New Testament favoured total abstinence. 

Some time in the course of this summer H. had a dream that impressed him and 
encouraged him. It is related in the Daily Meditations under the passage “Thou 
shalt compass me about with songs of deliverance.” Ps. XXXII :7. 

The dream is narrated in the section of "Daily Meditations/' (English 
edition) one of Bowen's later books, for June 2: 

A person known to us once had a dream, which may help to illustrate the text. 
He had been very recently brought to the knowledge of Christ’s saving truth. He 
dreamt that he found himself in an open plain, when suddenly a terrible being 
appeared, from whom he felt that he must escape, if he would not for ever perish. 
The only object that his eye could discern was a small and rather mean-looking 
house. To this he fled; entered it; and feeling that he was pursued, passed through 
it, and through a yard that was attached to it. Presently he found himself at the 
foot of a mighty precipice that rose as perpendicularly as a wall, and towered 
above the skies. The enemy was upon him. He felt that he must go up this wall¬ 
like precipice, or be lost; so he attempted the ascent. His hands were here of no 
use; for there was nothing for them to seize; and he had to plant his feet, in de¬ 
fiance of all laws of gravitation, horizontally against the wall. Yet he was actually 
enabled to mount up in this way. A prodigious effort was needed at first; (yet, if 
there had been no invisible aid, what could even a prodigious effort have accom¬ 
plished under such circumstances?) but as he held on his way, and mounted 
higher and higher, even into the skies, the task became less difficult; and though 
new heights, not anticipated, remained to be climbed, yet he found a heart to 
climb them cheerfully and hopefully. At length he reached the summit, and a 
vision, glorious beyond description, burst upon his view. A multitude of the heav¬ 
enly host were there, scattered over the plain, and crowded upon gentle hills that 
overlooked the scene; their eyes were all on him; and they all burst forth with 
songs of deliverance on his account; while a being glorious enough to be the Lord 
of all this enraptured host came to him who had there arrived, and received him, 
as he fainted through the force of unspeakable emotions, and bore him away not 
altogether insensible, for the songs of the jubilant host still sounded in his ears. 
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Bowen's “Reminiscences” continue: 

A copy of a letter written by the father of H. to his own father, 28 years before, 
in the year when H. was born, came into the hands of the latter. To his great 
astonishment he found his father writing in an earnest Christian strain, entreat¬ 
ing his father to give his heart to the Lord, and telling him that he had recently 
come to know Christ as his Saviour. He showed the letter to his father and had 
some talk with him about religion. The father acknowledged that he had at the 
time when he wrote the letter, felt the power of religion and had afterwards fallen 
back; he added that for many years he had been supremely unhappy and had 
often gone to bed with the wish that he might never open his eyes again in this 
world. It gave me great joy (this was before my baptism) to tell him of the 
change that had been wrought in me, and to urge him to give himself anew to 
Christ. This he was not long in doing, and the last years of his life were passed 
in the peace and joy that come from believing. He had a sister, married to Daniel 
Ostrander, a well-known minister and presiding elder in the Methodist Church. 
These two persons had died in the latter part of 1843 in the city of New York. 
All that H. knew about them was that there were some relatives of the family on 
the father's side who were Methodists, with whom, because they were such, the 
family had shunned all intercourse, only mentioning them in terms of ridicule. 
Thirty years after, H., reading Stevens’ History of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, was surprised to find very interesting notices of Mr. and Mrs. O. who 
were spoken of in the highest terms as devoted and useful Christians, adorning the 
Gospel in their lives and in their death. Little thought H. in the day when he and 
his sister used to make merry over the supposed bigotry and want of polish in these 
relatives, that a day would come when he would have rejoiced exceedingly if he 
could have looked back upon some real acquaintanceship with these good people. 
It is reasonable to believe that they had often made the city relatives that gave 
them the cold shoulder, the subject of prayer, and that the Lord had rep rd unto 
these prayers. They had scarcely passed away when the Lord began to work 
powerfully among us. 

About the beginning of October, H. began his attendance at Union Theological 
Seminary in New York. Dr. E. Robinson, author of Researches in the Holy Land, 
and well known for his hermeneutical attainments, was one of our professors 
and Dr. White was professor of Systematic Theology. These were halcyon days. 
H. felt strangely at first in this crowd of young men who had been all their days 
in contact with sacred things, and looked with a sort of awe upon many so much 
younger than himself handling religious topics with a familiarity that seemed 
almost miraculous. 

Fifty-seven instalments of the “Reminiscences,” in the issues of the 
Bombay Guardian from Aug. 14, 1880 to Sept. 17, 1881, deal with 
Bowen's course at Union Seminary, for the three years 1844-1847, and 
are filled with quotations from his journal for these years. One volume 
of the diary had been devoured by white ants but the substance of it 
had appeared in the Guardian in 1860 and 1861 and was reproduced in 
the account in the “Reminiscences” of the Union Seminary days. In 
this reproduction Bowen says in the Guardian of Feb. 26, 1881: 

We take this opportunity of submitting to our readers the following rule to 
be observed not merely in reading the Bombay Guardian but in reading anything 
that has truth in it, anything that is worth reading, viz., To read as though we 
were never to have another opportunity of reading it, seeking to get from it, into 
our own experience, the truth contained in it. What we eat only benefits us as it 
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becomes a part of our own system; and what we read must become a component 
part of ourselves, or else it will profit us nothing. 

Bowen began his seminary course with the same excessive introspec¬ 
tive subjectivism in which he had lived ever since his boyhood. He never 
lost his faculty and habit of relentless self-scrutiny, but the recluse as¬ 
pects of his life began to be replaced now by ever widening human 
fellowships, and his intellectual and emotional self-indulgence yielded 
to the passion of spiritual service and practical ministry. His naturalistic 
mysticism deepened into religious experience. He was an extraordinary 
intellectual and spiritual force in the Seminary, as the testimonies of his 
classmates will reveal, and his journal is not unworthy of being ranked 
with Augustine’s Confessions, the Thoughts of Pascal and the letters 
and writings of Madame Guyon and Fenelon. The quotations which 
can be made from it will only very inadequately represent it and his 
mental and spiritual growth. 

July 11, 1844. It is now upward of three months since the Gospel truth was 
revealed to me; more than two since I dedicated myself to Him; and more than 
one since I made a public profession of Christianity; and yet, when I consider 
what I am, I am constrained to confess that I have sadly abused the mercies of 
God. I have been shamefully passive; the Spirit of God will not work without 
my cooperation; I am not to be saved in my own despite, but by the fullest and 
most incessant activity of all my powers in coalition with the Divine Spirit. It 
is by my imagination that I am so cruelly withheld from the divine presence. This 
is my great rock of offence; this it is that so harasses me, manifesting itself 
whenever I would take a step forward, and sleeping only when I sleep. 

“Lovest thou me?” Alas, that I cannot answer Thee, oh Jesus, in the words 
of Peter, Lord, Thou knowest that I love Thee: for Thou knowest, oh my Re¬ 
deemer, that I love Thee not. That which I feel is not what Thou callest love. 
In all my devotional exercises, I have been seemingly separated by a partition 
from the object addressed; conscious that I was heard by Him, I yet beheld Him 
not. It is for me to break down this wall. 

July 20. When I remember what I was a year ago this day, in whose society, 
and with what idolatrous and engrossing passion I was filled, and contrast with 
that my present state, I am filled, no, I am not but should be filled with amaze¬ 
ment that that adorable Being to whom I belong, should receive from me such 
cold and passionless tributes of affection. How does that retrospective glance 
condemn me!—Everything tells me that I am imperfectly acquainted with myself. 
Until I become better acquainted with myself, it were futile to expect any real 
augmentation of spiritual religion. I do not attach sufficient importance, nor give 
sufficient time to self-examination. My studies absorb too much of my time and 
attention. 

October 13, 1844. A most interesting day; for today my two sisters, recently 
brought out of the shadow of death, will enter the visible church and partake of 
the Lord’s Supper. I, too, am to commemorate the death of my Saviour. But how 
unfit I am! how altogether unworthy! Were my heart but broken by a sense of 
my sins it would be well. But what can break such adamant? I thank God that 
the Holy Spirit has the power and much besides . . . I am the most unaccountable 
being; I know that I am not living the divine life, yet go on, day after day, with 
as much complacency and unconcern, as though everything were achieved. I know 
that my theological studies are a great hindrance to me, and leave me not much 
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time to attend to my spiritual necessities; but I cannot excuse myself thus; for 
I find time abundantly to minister to the calls of my vanity. 

During this Christmas vacation his friend, W. W. Atterbury, who 
had gone to the Divinity School in New Haven, saw something of 
Bowen and writes: 

His conversation was quiet, thoughtful, with no excitement or exaggeration 
and ended with prayer whenever circumstances permitted. I remember how simple, 
childlike, with quiet, gentle voice, his prayers were. On New Year’s Day, follow¬ 
ing the custom then prevalent, he made a call upon the family of a friend with 
whom I was staying, and I remember their speaking of that interview as so un¬ 
usual, as his conversation was almost wholly on the one theme which occupied 
his heart. About that time I remember the pain with which I was told that a 
pastor in the city (himself an earnest Christian) had said of Bowen, “Is he not a 
little out of his mind?” or words to that effect, simply because he talked and acted 
as if religion were a reality. 

The diary continues: 

March 24, 1845. Alexander was a sedulous imitator of Achilles. He never 
traveled without Homer ; never slept without it; and thought it incumbent on him 
not to come short in any respect. It was sufficient that Achilles had done anything, 
to make it necessary that he should do it; going so far as even to drag at his 
chariot-wheels the body of an enemy. Is it not surprising that these miserable 
heroes should find such steady, consistent and determined imitators, and Jesus 
Christ be so feebly and idly followed even by those who profess to find Him al¬ 
together admirable and the chiefest among ten thousand? 

March 28. I feel prompted to begin again my diary. We are too much in the 
habit of forgetting what manner of person we are, and some daily record 7 nay help 
us to see the sort of life we are leading. A year ago today I received from the 
library Paley's Evidences. A prodigious change must take place in me. I want 
now to be doing all the good I can, and not let a day go by without benefiting 
somebody. He that watereth others shall himself be watered. 

Some of the prominent characteristics of Harlan Page’s efforts for the sal¬ 
vation of men. It was the burden of his heart and the purpose of his life. Always 
had a list of persons to be prayed and laboured for. It was not the great object 
of his life to be himself happy; but rather by persevering labour and self-denial 
to glorify God in winning souls to him. 

It was that glorious sense of divine things, that love to souls, and that heavenly 
unction which were at once the spring of his fidelity and causes of his success. 

Perfect obligation on the part of man, and perfect dependence in his relations 
to God, did not jar in his mind. His sense of dependence threw him on his knees, 
his sense of duty summoned him to effort; and prayer and effort, effort and 
prayer were the business of his life. 

He was fruitful in devising expedients for doing good. 

March 30. I suppose this heart of mine is one of the greatest problems in the 
universe. It would seem to be trying how much goodness it could experience with¬ 
out being broken. His mercies have followed me all this Sabbath, although I 
have been in my usual dead state. There is more and more of the semblance of 
godliness in my life, and less and less of the reality, I fear. Oh, for the heart of 
some Christians! What a heaven on earth! If I could but hate myself rightly, 
it would be something. 

We may go further, and say that students of theology and ministers, instead 
of coming for their every day standard to the Bible, take it from the conduct 
of one another. And no man thinks he falls much short of his duty, when he does 
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not fall below the average of practice. This is wrong unquestionably. God speaks 
to us in the Bible, and not in the defective consciences of those around us. And 
we must come to the Bible and there learn what God thinks of our conduct and 
what He would have us to do. 

April 1. Seeing these words, “And He” Jesus, “went into the house,” this 
thought sprang up in my mind: Here is God, the fashioner of the universe, the 
mighty Father, the Wonderful, the Counsellor, the Prince of Peace, living our 
common life, opening doors, entering houses, sitting down, eating, drinking, talk¬ 
ing, sleeping, dressing and undressing Himself, in all things conforming to the 
daily usages of men. Now who knows but what the remembrance of all these usages 
is to be sanctified to us by the fact of His participation? Are they not redeemed 
from commonness by this fact? Sin has degraded everything so that the daily 
exigencies of life appear contemptible to us, but the holiness of Christ may have 
a converse effect and redeem them from this commonness. At all events, it is evi¬ 
dent that we may have communion with Christ in the doing of all these things. 
When we see the King in His glory on His throne, we shall not forget that He 
became man for us and entered into all the details of human life. 

We have some authority over our inner being, but it is limited to the acqui¬ 
sition of knowledge. Our efforts must be intellectual, not sensitive. Love is the 
fruit of knowledge. Love is spontaneous and follows of its own accord upon a right 
acquaintance with the object. I must not immediately seek an augmentation of 
love. It would soon wear me out and at the same time the difficulty would go on 
increasing. I desire to glory in Christ; well, I must go on studying His character 
in Scripture, limiting my views simply to this, the becoming acquainted with Him, 
without any reference to my feelings. I have been studying parts of Scripture with 
a mind made up of self-condemnation for coldness, and pantings after more fervour. 
It is certainly a good ground for humiliation that I am so little affected by mo¬ 
tives worthy to induce in reasonable beings absorbing love. But the evil is deep- 
seated and cannot be removed by any struggles. Love seeks a peaceful bosom for 
its haven. 

May 23 . I feel that as I am I can do nothing, can never glorify my Redeemer, 
can never feel deeply for souls, never do anything for their salvation. I feel that 
I am unfit for anything, life, death or eternity. What I want is—if I may so ex¬ 
press it—a personal acquaintance with Jesus: by faith to have such a view of Him 
as shall make me as much acquainted with Him as I am with material things. 

What motives for virtuous conduct exist. The way of sin is unspeakably harder. 
The inducements to virtue unspeakably greater. Surrounded by vice and misery, 
one would think it would be difficult to restrain men from good deeds. God has 
given to every creature ability and permission to do good. What opportunities 
and what motives have I had. My deeds were voluntary and they were not good. 
What sins of omission. Let me consider the value of a life, all the worth of J. B. 
Taylor’s 28 years, all the blessings communicated by such a life not only upon 
one’s own generation but for all time, upon a number continually augmenting, and 
finally, through all eternity, and then remember that I have thrown such a life 
away, thrown it voluntarily and deliberately away with contempt and scorn. 

July 11. Perhaps the happiest day of my life. I may say, the happiest. I have 
enjoyed such views of Christ as never before. Four precious seasons of prayer 
and praise. I saw Him for the first time as the bridegroom, mine. My texts were 
Isaiah LXI, 10; Song II, 16. Some of the moments were rapturous. Let the 
memory of this day never perish. His love is mingled with pity, the love of the 
weak for the strong. It is as though a gate were suddenly opened before me. My 
great encouragements were the garments of salvation, the robe of His righteous¬ 
ness. I see now that the great love expressed by the figures of the text must be a 
truth; consider Calvary. O may this love of Christ be shed abroad more fully in 
my heart. 
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The summer vacations of 1845 and 1846 were spent by Bowen and 
his friend and fellow student, Joshua Edwards Ford (who later went 
to Syria and worked there from 1848 to 1865 and was followed by his 
saintly son, George A. Ford of Sidon,) as unpaid agents of the Ameri¬ 
can Bible Society and the American Tract Society in Pike County, 
Pennsylvania, then a much wilder section even than today. Bowen's 
later “Reminiscences" describe their work together: 

We engaged a horse and wagon (without a driver) ; had it laden with the books 
of the Tract Society and of the Bible Society; and started for the principal town, 
Milford. We became acquainted with the ministers and were taken charge of by 
a very good man whose house became our headquarters while in that neighbour¬ 
hood. We were provided with knapsacks in which we could pack away a consider¬ 
able supply of good reading. Filling these, we started out in the morning, one in 
one direction, one in another. We sought to gain admission for ourselves and pack 
in every house, and where we had an opportunity we talked to the people of the 
grace of God and prayed with them. Most of the inhabitants of the country were 
living on clearings in the woods, half a dozen families to the square mile, or less. 
Most of them were very poor and many of them very degraded. Infidelity was in 
some parts very rife. Almost the whole of every day was spent on foot ascertain¬ 
ing from one house the bearings of the next. In the evening we could sometimes 
come together again and encourage one another. 

He wrote to his mother from Milford, Pa., on Aug. 12, 1846: “J 
wish you may all have the same heavenly peace that dwells in my own 
soul. ... I am favored with an abiding consciousness of my Saviour’s 
presence. It is this which will make heaven to be heaven and whv .-mould 
it not make earth heaven? ... I have never enjoyed any time more 
than I have these few weeks past. I have been wandering amid beauti~ 
ful scenery, and since by own nature is in more harmony with the di¬ 
vine, I appreciate and enjoy God's works more. I am lost in contem¬ 
plating the boundless love that encompasses man, speaking to him from 
sky and field, mountain and stream." He wrote to Harriet from Hones- 
dale, on Aug. 24, of the immoderate supply of food on the country 
dinner tables, “eighteen different sorts of food." His piety seems to have 
been unequal to the control of his appetite and he longed for some of 
his mother's remedies. On Sept. 4 he wrote to Kate from a remote sec¬ 
tion—“no place nearer than 12 or 15 miles"—with irreligion or bad 
religion all about him, but with a hospitable welcome at “the home of 
my excellent friend, Mr. Joseph Brown, one of the salt of the earth," 
an Irish Calvinist at peace with his Arminian neighbors. 

In September, after seven weeks in Pike County, he was back in the 
Seminary : 

Sept. 1, 1845. What I want is one thing; to know more of Christ and Him 
crucified. This is the great difficulty. I must be freed from all the stupidity of my 
mind on this subject. The life that I live in the flesh I want to live it by faith 
in the Son of God. And is He not made unto us sanctification, as well as right¬ 
eousness. 

Sept. 12. Is it not the truth that He, Christ Jesus, is at this time far more 
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solicitous that I should have the knowledge I seek, than I myself am? . . . The 
great pernicious error is that we are continually judging Christ by ourselves, and 
ascribing to Him our own variableness,—fervent love when we experience it, and 
indifference when we are indifferent, as though He loved us in return for our 
love, whereas it is just the other way; He loved us when we hated Him and 
were most unworthy of His regard. He knew what He did when He set His love 
on us ; He knew our character, but He gave us His love to raise us from sin. 
His love works love in us, and every other grace, and is indispensable to every 
part of our Christian course, and when we are most cold and stupid, then we most 
need the persuasion of His love toward us. Without this there would be no deliv¬ 
erance. 

Sept. 16. Am I near to Christ? is not this the first thing? Is not the most 
direct and brief the best way to Him? If I have need to study any doctrines, is it 
not better to study them with Him than without Him? The subject mentioned 
above is important, more so than is there represented; but first in importance is 
Jesus. I am far from Him, lamentably far. How utterly careful should we be never 
to let a precious thought of Him escape from the mind. How leaky the mind for 
every thing good. 

They that follow on hard to attain any thing feel the necessity of concentrating 
their attention upon one specific line. They feel that they are wasting their time if 
they go now a little in one direction and now in another. Though other paths be 
good and desirable yet they fix upon the one that seems best, and adhere to that, 
turning neither to the right nor left. Now what I want is the knowledge of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. There is no propriety in using any circuitous routes. Let me go 
right to the Gospel and pursue that unremittingly without any deviation until I 
have made the progress I need. Let me study every passage in His life, and keep 
my mind to it until I sec, first the glory of God in it; second, its relation to my¬ 
self. May the Lord help. I will read the Gospels of Mark and John. This day 
resolved, September 27, 1845, and my name subscribed. 

Oct. 10. I think I am now at my worst estate. Have been for a week most 
deeply exercised. It has seemed to me that I had but one thing to do; to go to 
the mercy-seat and hold on until I had attained the blessing I covet, even sancti¬ 
fication. Last Saturday night a young man and myself agreed to pray until Mon¬ 
day night. I prayed till then and have been praying ever since. Strange to say, 
I have been getting worse and worse. The more I pray, the more devilish I get, 
if I mistake not. I have already lost all pleasure in tract-visiting, Sabbath school 
instruction, and efforts for the good of others generally. I have lost all pleasure in 
reading the Word of God. I am a miserable being. I am famishing in the midst 
of abundance. What now shall I do? To whom shall I go? Is there another Cal¬ 
vary ? God forbid. The sun shines brightly for every body; but clouds and darkness 
are around me. It is awful that the Word of God should be distasteful to me. 
It is so because of the pain excited by my insensibility. If I were more alarmed 
it might be better with me; but I cannot renounce my hope. It is my misery that 
I attained a hope without attaining a sense of the preciousness of Christ. God 
deliver me from a false peace. O man, proud man, what a helpless creature art 
thou when thou wouldst put on holiness. 

Oct . 11. Last night a book came providentially into my hand, which I trust 
is to be the means of a blessing to my soul. If I can read providences, it is clear 
what God would have me strive for, even sanctification. Upham’s Interior Life. 
It has opened my eyes in one respect. I see where my faith fails. The faith I want 
is an appropriative faith, one by which I can regard God as my God, Christ 
as my own Saviour, the Holy Spirit as in the world for my sanctification. And 
the reason that the Word of God has not been more operative on me is that I 
have not read it with this particular faith. The Bible addresses men individually. 
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Love individualizes its objects. It is not God’s love for the race that is going to 
affect us, but His love for me and me. 

Oct. 28. I was impressed the other day on hearing the 1st of 2nd Peter read, 
with the apostle s earnestness in recommending the cultivation of a religious mem¬ 
ory in verses 12-15. By forgetfulness I frustrate the work of the Spirit, and greatly 
multiply the hindrances to a work of grace. How disgraceful to be ever learning 
anew the same lesson. Better, I believe, to retain an old truth than to get a new 
one. Let me adopt other habits with reference to this miserable failing of my mind. 
The leak must be stopped. 

Oct. 30. “Come to Christ.” . . . To come is an individual act; the man who 
comes separates himself from the crowd that he may draw near to Christ and 
enter into personal relations with Him. He ceases for the moment to remember 
that Christ is the Saviour of all; the engrossing thought is that Christ is his 
Saviour. 

What a barren and joyless life the Christian will have of it who shrinks from 
beholding his Father’s smile. Must not this be highly displeasing tc God? This 
modesty is only another form of selfishness and unbelief. Is not the unsophisti¬ 
cated spirit of a child, free from every thing like artificial and laboured modesty 
that which best pleases Him? 

Have at length discharged that great duty which has been weighing upon me 
so long, and to the non-fulfilment of which I ascribed much of the discomfort 
of my soul. One month ago I was praying with tears that I might have strength 
for it, and yet I did not seem to think that I could have it without some change 
of circumstances. And now when I seem to myself to be in a declining and low 
state, I do it with very little of an effort. May God bless it. 

'‘This duty,” Bowen added later, “had reference to his father. He 
thought that his father was not as devoted and self-denying as he should 
be, and felt that he ought to speak to him, but shrunk from it. His 
father received very well what he had to say to him.” 

December 4, 1845, as Bowen felt in his later life, was “the beginning 
of a new era.” The entry for the day in his diary records: 

Thanksgiving. I look back upon a year crowded with mercies. Amazing is the 
goodness of God to this house. Goodness, moreover, is exalted by the unworthiness 
of its object; so that we must multiply the blessings of God by our sins to have 
a right view of them. And now, have I not been long enough in this cold, dying 
state? Am I doing myself any good, the church any good, the wo r i any good, 
God any good, by thus living? I feel this day like beginning anew and setting my 
face like a flint in the direction of the heavenly Jerusalem. Heard an excellent 
discourse this morning on Hosea IX:12, “Woe unto them if I depart from them.” 
There is but one way of escaping this woe, the greatest of all imaginable, and 
this is by each one’s resolving that let others live in coldness, worldlincss, selfish¬ 
ness, barrenness, insensibility, he, for his part, will die unto these and live unto 
the Lord. Blessed Spirit, I have so often grieved Thee by breaking my solemn 
vows, that I fear, in my present cold state, to make a new promise. But can I 
refuse to make it? Let me have faith in Thee. Lord I make it . . . This is indeed 
a day to be remembered, and may well stand as the beginning of a new era. Vis¬ 
ited an old man, upwards of 70, this afternoon, for whom I sometime ago procured 
a Bible, and to whom I had lent Doddridge. He has been a hard character, an in¬ 
fidel, but God has had mercy upon him. I found him this afternoon a penitent. 
What an argument for me to keep the promises. After reading Luke VIII :22-36 
with sanctifying meditation on the glorious power of Christ over the physical and 
over the moral world, I enjoyed a sweet and long-protracted season of prayer. I 
had never had so much faith. I felt that I was heard. O may the blessed God 
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forbid any retrogression upon my part. Onward, onward, into the fulness of God’s 
love. 

Dec.. 9. My peace flows like a river. It is impossible to record all the thoughts 
of God that are precious towards me. I awoke before daylight and had an en¬ 
rapturing view of the believer’s privileges. It seemed to me that there was nothing 
in heaven more valuable than the New Testament. For the glory of God is the 
excellence of heaven; but in redemption this glory preeminently shines. I am sure 
the angels desire to look into these things. It may be that the most blessed moments 
in the existence of Moses and Elias, were those on the Mt. of Transfiguration, 
when they spake of His decease. I no more envy those disciples of our Lord who 
lived and journeyed with Him. He is as much, nay, more with the believer now than 
He was then. We have more for faith to feed upon; the glories of His complex 
nature were but feebly revealed to them in comparison. They that saw the miracles 
could not understand them as well as I can, the blessed Spirit helping me. 

11th. Goodness and mercy follow me unceasingly. This is life. In what state 
have I been? In one of unbelief, shutting my eyes to the blessings of the Gospel, 
and yet miserable in my darkness and privation. Last evening, my peace was 
interrupted; and though I felt that I was not deserted, I lost in some degree the 
prevalency of faith. I was troubled to know what could be the reason and sought 
it in an act of self-indulgence. But this morning on awakening, the Comforter 
revealed it to me. I had been seeking unconsciously for objects out of the Bible. 
I was not satisfied to see my God in His holy Word, to see His glory spiritually, 
and looked, as I so long and ignorantly had done, for some immediate illumina¬ 
tion. I must very carefully avoid this rock. My recent blessings have all come to 
me through simple faith in the Word. There will I seek my Redeemer and there 
only. There only I find God manifest in the flesh . . . Our Lord was a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief; despised and rejected of men; He endured the 
continual contradiction of sinners. But it is said that He once rejoiced in spirit. O 
what was it that banished for a little His sorrows? Was it the coming of Moses 
and Elias in glory to speak to Him? Was it the coming of angels to minister unto 
Him? Was it the descent of the Holy Spirit? Was it the voice of the Father pro¬ 
claiming Him well-beloved? No, the circumstance that cheered and irradiated His 
mind was this: His Heavenly Father had given some gifts of His love to His dis¬ 
ciples. The seventy had received an abundant measure of faith and joy, and the 
heart of Jesus was made glad, and He burst out into thanksgiving to God. Blessed 
Jesus 1 let this word be precious unto me and full of best encouragement. In 
asking for myself I am asking for Jesus. 

Dec . 31. Day before yesterday I took two resolutions which I consider important. 
The first is this: I will do every duty, so far as may be consistent with the well¬ 
doing of it, as soon as possible. In this resolution I have special reference to those 
duties which may involve something of unpleasantness. The habit of procrastina¬ 
tion has been one of the worst of all my bad habits. For the carrying out of this 
resolution I need the special aid of my heavenly Father, and shall have it. The 
other is this, one of Pres. Edwards’: Resolved, to exercise myself in this all my 
life long, viz., with the greatest openness to declare my ways to God, and to lay 
open my soul to Him—all my sins, temptations, difficulties, sorrows, fears, hopes, de¬ 
sires and every thing and every circumstance. I have already found this produc¬ 
tive of good. Yesterday was a day of indescribable happiness. My Saviour was 
sensibly near to me all day, and on retiring at night I felt that I had as much as 
I could bear; my cup ran over. A third resolution I have taken is to have God a 
party in all my studies. In all my studies to seek constantly a sense of His eye 
upon me, and to have reference in all simply to His approbation. To make Him 
the daily judge of my progress. 

Jan. 12, 1846. If yesterday was a day to be remembered, what shall I say of 
today? I have this day been introduced into a new state of existence. Eye hath 
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not seen, ear hath not heard, nor hath the heart of man conceived the things that 
God hath prepared for them that love Him. If I had not been supported, I could 
not have survived the experiences of this day. I feel that heaven has come down 
into my soul, and God is enthroned there. Oh, the astonishing revelations of the 
love of God this day made me. I cannot conceive that the raptures of dying saints 
have ever exceeded what I have this day known. And all arises from new views of 
the character of God. In an instant, the meaning, never suspected, of half the 
Scripture started into the full view of my mind. It is a new life, because, as I 
said, all arises out of new views of His holy and adorable character, which by His 
grace, never shall be taken away from me. 

15th. If He was ever present on this earth, if He was present that night of the 
last passover, He was with us in this little upper chamber, (third story of my 
father’s house in 13th St., New York). As Brother H. remarked afterwards, it 
was all like a dream. Heavenlike indeed! We sat together in a heavenly place in 
Christ. The prayers offered have prevailed already. A wonderful work has gone 
forward in all our souls,—Last evening was similar, we could have sat and sung 
our souls away. The Saviour is furnishing us with work to do, and enabling us 
to do it. This is altogether the most fruitful week of my life. Have just been to 
see one of the brethren of the seminary, whom God has been leading and who 
now thirsts for the higher life. Saviour, bless that interview. On the 12th I was 
lifted up from the heaven in which I had been walking five weeks, for the great 
kingdom of heaven is a succession ascending up to the heaven of heavens. But 
today my wild and extravagant faith asked to go still higher, and lo, I was pres¬ 
ently removed, and am now in a sphere of indescribable, undreamt-of love. I think 
there was never any paradise till this. 

Jan. 16. I feel the infinite heart of God beating against my heart. I cannot work; 
I cannot think; I can but love. My soul is in heaven, heaven in my soul; abide in 
me and I in Thee. Never knew before the delight of song. God is love. Tmnking 
on this, I wondered how He found time to evince wisdom, truth and His other 
attributes; when it came into my mind that love was not an attribute in fiie 
sense these were; but God Himself was love, and the exercise of His attributes v a<? 
always the exercise and manifestation of love. 

Jan. 19. A word that I heard lately in a sermon, illustrates the erroneousness 
of the prevailing notions of holiness. It was said that a man possessed of holiness 
would be happy, even if—were such a case supposable,—he were driven from the 
presence of God. The idea seems to be that holiness is something pertaining to 
the man himself; it belongs to him; and is such a good that the po' ession of it 
must always involve a feeling of self-complacency. Now the holy man is the 
only man in the world who is without a feeling of self-complacency, bor holiness 
is not a property of the individual, something belonging to him; but simply this, 
God working in him both to do and to will of His good pleasure. He of whom this 
is true has indeed complacency, but it is complacency in God. He cannot forget 
that the river flowing through his soul, proceeds from the throne of God; so 
that if God should cease for a moment to work in him, he would cease to be holy. 

The change which Bowen believed was now taking place in his Chris¬ 
tian life was described in a letter which he wrote on Jan. 26, 1846, to 
John G. Atterbury, then in Flint, Michigan: 

Dear brother in Christ: 

I have been a long while desirous of making time to write you, and especially 
since the occurrence of an event which I know you will be pleased to hear of; so 
I hasten to improve a few minutes leisure. The event is this: You remember you 
gave me a copy of Doddridge, which was to me no doubt of unspeakable benefit. 
It is of very great importance what books we read in Christian infancy. Well, 
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God has been pleased to bless this book recently. There was an old Englishman 
in my tract district, 70 years old, very deaf, very sceptical, very wicked. I thought 
him about the most unpromising case. I for a long time in vain endeavored to get 
him to buy a Bible. He moved away; and after a while, became impressed that 
it was proper for him to have a Bible in the home, and came to me for one. 
I supplied him; and then took him your Doddridge, and made him promise to read 
it. After some weeks I called, and asked him how he progressed in the book. 
“It’s a dangerous book” said he. “A dangerous book” I replied, somewhat startled, 
and not knowing what mischief I could have done. “Yes,” said he, “it’s dangerous. 
It makes a man’s case out to be very bad. It shows him there’s no hope for him at 
all. But,” he continued, “it begins to grow a little better. I’ve come to a chapter 
that shows there is hope after all.” I was rejoiced and cheered to hear him talk 
so; and was led to pray with more faith for him. In the beginning of December 
I went again, and found him, as I have reason to believe, a true convert. Rheu¬ 
matism had confined him to the house, and he had read Doddridge twice, looking 
out all the texts in the Bible. I have seen him many times since, and am confident 
that he is one of Christ’s own. So I have looked on Doddridge with new vener¬ 
ation, and introduced him to other sinners. 

I write now, my dear John, to tell you of the wonderful things that God has 
done for me lately, and I trust that what I have to say may make you see new 
beauty and new glory in the face of our Immanuel. We are one in Him; and what 
He does for me, He does for all. Christian blessings are common property. Oh 
if we lived in that perfect fellowship meditated by our Saviour, a Christian in the 
centre of India could not receive a blessing in which a fellow Christian in this 
country would not participate. 

Since last spring I have had the impression on my mind that it was not only my 
privilege, but my calling to live a higher life than that which I had known either 
in myself or others—a life of faith. Faith that is the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence and realization of things unseen; which makes Christ more intimately 
ours than He was Peter’s or John’s in the days of His flesh; and whose fruits ap¬ 
pear in love, joy and peace. The life of faith such as I saw portrayed in the 
Scriptures, seemed to me the most blessed life; and one that would make any 
spot in the universe, any labor, any tribulation, pleasant and even glorious. I 
began soon to seek it with all diligence; and during nearly all the year I was in a 
continued succession of conflicts—protracted periods of striving, weeping, la¬ 
menting, despondency, in a word, seasons of great unhappiness. For I found I made 
no progress whatever; my endeavors instead of developing faith only served to 
show me how little I had. I never doubted about my being a Christian; but it 
was misery to me to be such a Christian. I think some of these were the most 
distressing days I have ever known. All this was over-ruled for good; as the tend¬ 
ency of these experiences was to show me my utter weakness, and helplessness 
morally, and to abate in me that faith in myself which was the great hindrance 
to faith in God. About the beginning of October, God put it into my heart to 
commence the study of the Scriptures after a new plan. I concluded that the 
word had not sanctified me, because I had not received it as truth. I had not 
exercised individual and appropriating faith. So I took one of the Gospels, and 
proceeded to meditate in it, verse by verse, three hours a day, with rigid long- 
protracted meditation, prayer and self-applications, viewing each verse in all pos¬ 
sible relations to myself, and extracting the sanctifying juices assiduously. This 
soon became the most delightful employment I had ever engaged in, and the most 
profitable. Every day I became more convinced that the great thing our Lord came 
to see was faith; and His greatest pain and disappointment arose from the unbelief 
of His disciples. Faith, the whole gospel; and according as he addressed the two 
classes of self-righteous and publicans, his two-fold aim was to destroy faith in 
self and inspire faith in himself. I came along to Luke VIII :22-36, and on the 4th of 
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Dec. was meditating on these two illustrious displays of Christ and power, when by 
the grace of God, my eyes were opened to see His all-sufficiency as my Redeemer, 
and I began to lead the life of faith. Since then the assurance of faith has been mine. 
During the first ten days I walked totteringly. My plan was several times in¬ 
terrupted, and most happily; for I was thus led to see where my safety and where 
my danger lay. For I found that exactly as I ceased to be satisfied with the bare 
Word of God, and looked for forms and exercises to minister to my faith, unbelief 
came upon me and darkness. Thus the Scriptures became a lamp to my feet. Ever 
since I have had uninterrupted peace, peace which passeth understanding, flowing 
like a river, and ever broader and deeper. The conditions I found to be, the bare 
Word of God, and entire consecration. I find it necessary to keep my conscience un¬ 
spotted in all things great and small. A most important revelation God put into 
my heart at the beginning—to increase my demands upon the exception of my 
blessing, to make each the stepping stone to another, to try and see what I could 
do towards emptying the wells of salvation. Another was this: to make my Jesus 
the most intimate and confidential of friends; my bosom companion; and e\ery 
folly, failing, sin, fear, hope, desire, everything, to take to Him at once, con¬ 
fident that He could no more repulse me than He would the apple of His eye, and 
that to wash away sin was the joy set before Him for the sake of which He 
endured the cross, despising the shame. I feel that a sense of the love of God in 
Christ Jesus is the only motive of sufficient strength to break the power of any 
sin; that the whole united powers of the universe are weak in comparison with the 
love of Calvary, that this draws the sinner in the first instance, and this alone ever 
enables us to take a step in holiness. This is a new and wondrous view to me: 
during all my Christian course I have gone upon the assumption that the tendency 
of sin was to make me forfeit the favor of God, as that of good resolutions, ex¬ 
ercises and consecrations was to procure me it. In other words, I proceeded in the 
theory of all grace, but in practice on a mixture of law. My great gain n-.vv is a 
realizing and practical sense of this truth that “God worketh in us both to will 
and to do every good thing,” and without Him we can do nothing. I supposed I 
had known all of joy that a Christian in this world could know during the month 
of December; but a fortnight ago to-day, my blessed Father took me up into an¬ 
other heaven of this great kingdom of heaven, and all since then has been happiness 
beyond expression, if indeed it has entered into the hearts of many to conceive. I 
feel like crying to my Christian brother, Up, up, an immeasurable region of God’s 
own peace is here, and room for all. Honor God by having unbounded desire after 
holiness and usefulness. Let the world go, all of it. Be emptied of self. T'nst to God 
I have some confidence now that God will glorify Himself by me. A. I was be¬ 
fore, I could only have been an obstacle in His way. But having put seff down, 
and taken possession of my soul, He can do with me what He lists. He can create 
me to be what He will, just as in my original creation, He obeyed His own sov¬ 
ereign wisdom. Whatever work He has for me to do, He will enable me to 
do it. He is answering prayer gloriously. His spirit is moving upon the minds of 
the brethren, and they are gathering in little clusters to ask for a baptism of the 
Spirit. I would rather see one candidate for the ministry converted, than fifty im¬ 
penitent. I incline to think that is what God is waiting for. This letter is all 
about myself but do not believe but that I always take a deep and tender interest 
in your welfare, and bless the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, for the 
unspeakable good He did my soul through you. I ask not, if you are happy, com¬ 
fortable, praised,—are you glorifying God? Let us be the meekest of men, and the 
weakest,—we will be the usefullest and the strongest of Christians. I pray for you 
and yours. Remember us all at a throne of Grace. 

Your brother, 

Geo. Bowen, Jr. 
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George Bowen of Bombay 
Resuming selections from his journal: 

Feb. 7. Have neglected my diary a whole week. Many seasons of wondrous 
blessedness to my soul, of strange and ravishing intimacy with Christ. But I find 
that manifestations which lifted me above the earth, and filled me with emotions of 
great intensity a few weeks ago, have now become almost as matters of course. 

In February, 1881, Bowen reviewed these entries in this journal of 
his Seminary days and his memories of the experiences which they re¬ 
corded and set down his judgment of them, after more than thirty 
years of life and work in India: 

In May, 1845, H. had a very bright and joyful day, caused by the recognition 
of the love of God in Christ, which stood out from the ordinary experience of that 
time most conspicuously. It was a little bit broken off from the life of faith and 
given him to taste, that he might realize how far below his privilege he was 
living. He made up his mind that if God would ever give him another blessing 
like that, he would make any and every sacrifice that might be necessary to re¬ 
tain it. He would make the retention of it, a matter of life and death. 

The two months spent in Pike County, Penn., going from house to house with 
books and Bibles, and talking and praying in every house, made him bitterly sen¬ 
sible of the need of some better experience than he had. There was ever a painful 
sense of obligation. He went through the work unflinchingly, but without realizing 
that Christ’s yoke is easy and his burden is light. There was a shrinking from the 
unpleasantness of encountering a chilling reception. When people were interested, 
he could cheerfully talk to them of Christ; but when they were not, he did it as 
a duty. 

He was persuaded that the standard of Christian living pictured in the New 
Testament was altogether higher than Christians generally supposed; and be¬ 
lieved it to be his privilege to seek and attain this. 

The reading of Upham’s Interior Life, confirmed him in this idea, and en¬ 
couraged him by the evidence that there were others who saw it. 

The resolution that he came to, to read the Bible with the belief that there 
was something sanctifying in every verse and passage would help the mind to 
lay hold of it; especially the habit of thus meditating on Scripture formed in 
consequence of this resolution, was of the highest importance in preparing him 
to enter in at length, to the desired experience. 

The delay that took place, the long-protracted season of watching and waiting 
and weeping and praying and searching, was like a complete turning of himself 
inside out, so that he was delivered for ever from the disposition to look for any 
thing good in himself. 

The great hindrance was the idea that emancipation was to come through some 
change of his feelings and affections. “Just as I am” was a good song to sing 
when the question related to forgiveness of sin; but he could not discern how it 
could have any pertinency when the question related to sanctification. For holi¬ 
ness implies a prodigious change of heart. 

Nothing in heaven or earth astonished him more than the discovery made on the 
4th of December, 1845, that Jesus was his sanctification, and that all he had to 
do was to abide in Him as the branch in the vine, and the goodness of Christ 
would sway him moment by moment, and it would always be Christ’s goodness 
not his own; for there is none good save one, that is God. 

When the discovery was made, he was filled with wonder, love and praise, but 
also with a sense of the need of perpetual vigilance, lest, at any time, he should 
forget his absolute dependence on Christ. He felt that he must watch against every 
thing, even in matters lawful, which could in any way weaken his sense of de- 
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pendence. He felt he was under law to Christ, in eating, drinking and sleeping, 
and study and conversation; that he must habitually stand ready to cut off a 
right hand, to secure the continued realization of Christ’s love. All self-denial 
now became easy; the sense of God’s love filled him with joy unspeakable, and he 
valued nothing more than the opportunity of expressing his own love in return. 

In his journals of the spring of 1846 are entries such as these: 

Last evening it seemed as though the barriers were breaking down between the 
invisible world where God is, and myself. My frame was shaken by the nearness 
of the divine essence. 

The heaven of those who love God, is the place where they can best serve Him. 

After considering His mighty power in creation, and yet the perfect ease with 
which He did all, making a blade of grass with not more ease than a solar system, 

I considered that there was one work that was not easy. I looked at Gethsemane 
and saw Him agonize as no creature could. Redemption was a hard work. The 
forgiveness of my sins cost God more than the creation of many suns. 

Communing with Jesus this morning, it was impressed upon my mind that the 
thing to which I should give almost my whole attention, is preparation for future 
usefulness. God, blessed be His name, will never encourage me in self-indulgence; 
will not supply me by immediate revelation with the treasures of gracious knowledge 
I required. No, I must study, study, study. My meat and drink must be the ac¬ 
quisition of divine knowledge. Let me get more of the Bible than any other man, 
into my heart. God’s truth must pass through the alembic of the living soul, be¬ 
fore it will be extensively blessed. One man, mighty in the Scriptures, will be 
mightier than a thousand silently distributed copies of the Bible. God, as a general 
rule, will not put so much honor on mere souless matter, as to save souls with it 
alone. Human self-denial is the grand condition of the progress of God’s ^ >rk. 

I want to have an intense realization of the presence of Jesus in this world, 
overflowing with interest in its concerns, and vainly seeking among His own 
some to be the mouthpieces of His love. I feel that He is straitened in us. His feel¬ 
ings can receive no expansion, no expression. It is true His everlasting Word speaks 
gloriously. But He is not satisfied with past expressions. He is a living Saviour, 
and has a heart full of unquenchable enthusiasm, and He has constituted us, His 
mortal friends upon this earth, the exponents of this. I have a more vivid idea than I 
can put on paper.—Jesus was remarkably social and is. Let me realize, as the com¬ 
panion of all my walks and pursuits, the New Testament Jesus. Oh that His whole 
soul might find its exhibition through mine. 

May 2. A week of wonders to my soul. Christ has come with an undreamt-of 
fullness; and the best is, I feel I have but just begun to receive of His fulness. Every 
meeting for social prayer has become to me a place of undescribable blessedness. 
Were Christ bodily present, I could not more truly take the petitions offered and 
present them to Him. Others think that He is present; I know it, by most re¬ 
markable attestations. 

May 16. I hear a voice saying unto me daily, Ask no more; I have fully answered 
your petitions; the blessings are accumulated around you; and heaven is waiting 
to see you appropriate them and give them to a dying world. Mark IX :22,23. The 
laws of my activity are not changed, because I have Christ to strengthen me; to do 
is the same thing it always was; and if there is anything to be done I must do it. 
The fact is, I must introduce the element of determination into my daily and hourly 
life. I must go about resolving that glorious things shall come to pass. Men must 
be converted, Christians must be sanctified. I must move with desperate energy; 
for death is busy everywhere and the night cometh. How have I been living? I 
have not been living, only talking. 

May 21. A day of blessing. Hours of sweet meditation on the Vlth of John, and 
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of previous communion with Him whose words are contained therein, and who 
dwelleth in me and I in Him. Altogether a calm, sweet day. Offered a prayer to¬ 
night for new discoveries of the glory of God in Christ, and new experience of the 
power of His sufferings. I mention it here to show Thee that I am in earnest, 
and look for its fulfilment. I am not sure but that I have the beginning of it. I feel 
weak from the physical effects of my Saviour’s nearness. I should be lost in 
amazement; whereas I live as though all were in the course of nature. Think I am 
making some little advances to a spirit of lovingness. But oh what remains! 

May 28. It is not new truth I want, so much as the improvement of what I have. 
Would it not be best to let all go that keeps me back from understanding this 
great truth, that Thou, O God of infinitude, Thou in whom are hid all treasures, 
who art from everlasting to everlasting, rich in unimaginable blessedness, the 
native fount of all holiness, that Thou art my God? Mine, mine, mine. All mine. 
As altogether and absolutely mine as though there were not another creature to 
share Thee with me. I find that nothing gives me so vast an idea of Thine infinitude, 
as the thought that Thou art an infinite God to each of Thy creatures. Each one 
may come to Thee, and ask with as large desires as though he were himself Thy 
whole universe, and all the faculties and affections of Thy mighty being, concen¬ 
trated upon him. This God is mine, and He is dwelling in my soul. And my highest 
obligation is to live upon Him, instead of on myself. To use Him, to draw from 
His resources continually, to consider myself the almoner of the world and He 
my treasurer. Oh, it is base in me to want for anything. I must follow hard on. 
I must give expansion and amplitude to my desires. 

June 4. We depend on faith for our knowledge of one another. My friend is 
not that body which I see, that voice which I hear, those looks that meet me, 
that conduct which interests me; but he is something of which these are evidences. 
His body, voice, looks, motions, may die and be no more; but he will still be 
himself, still have his present character, still be what I love and admire. Faith is 
admission upon testimony. Upon testimony only we found our belief of another’s 
character. How unernbarassed is the operation of this faith, as regards our friends. 
It is as though we actually saw their spirits and characters; we are satisfied with the 
evidence. Now evidence may be of different kinds, while it is equally perfect. 
Jesus Christ, when in the flesh, could only be known by faith; now that He is in 
His Word, He must be so known; and His Word is no doubt a more abundant 
testimony and revelation than His person itself was. 

Let me read the New Testament through, 20 pages a day, with one aim promi¬ 
nently in view, the ascertaining of God’s way of presenting the Gospel. And I 
want to make this a season of Calvary fellowship, till I shall have imbibed the 
mighty compassion of the Saviour for dying souls. I want to make these weeks of 
self-denial; I suspect that there is much yet to be crucified within me. I need 
to study minutely human character. I never can cope successfully unless I look my 
particular enemy in the face. Merely to take the sword and go into the battle and 
slash right and left without ever fixing the eye on an individual is no way to be 
victorious. Wise as serpents. God’s truths are few; but they assume under the 
direction of the Spirit thousand-fold phase and form, according to the individual 
and the experience. 

July 7. I have talked very freely about my need of humility, without feeling my 
need of it. The general silent unconscious sentiment of my heart is, that I am 
more in the favour of Christ than others. That I am somebody; something. I want 
to show the world what good terms I am on with the Saviour. I want to take the 
sublimest, costliest, sacredest thing in God’s universe, and procure with it the 
admiration of my fellow-Christians. Is any sin more to be abhorred? Yet how 
little sensibility I show at the recognition of it. Without humility I can never be 
useful; nor do I desire to be useful without it. It would ill become a God of 
purity to reward self-complacency in this way. I must be dead, as Christ was dead, 
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to the opinions of men. I must not take my motives part of them from the throne 
of God and part from the pit of corruption. There is a great deal of room yet 
to be made in my heart, for God. There is a large unconquered region. It is useless 
to think of foreign conquests first. I am immeasurably far from perfection, and 
am glad to see it. I rejoice to learn that I may have so much more of the life of God 
in the soul. And now let me realize the full power of prayer this week, for myself 
and for others. 

Some of the summer jottings were these: 

Rebellion: unwillingness to receive all from God. 

Faith: voluntary reception of all from Him. 

Of Him, through Him, to Him, all. Receive everything from Him, retain it 
through Him, use it for Him; this is the life of faith. 

Independence is death. 

We are unwilling to receive from God and retain through God, because we are 
unwilling to use for God. To do as we will, we must be sole proprietors. 

So far as men feel that they receive from God, they must feel their obligation 
to use for God. 

Imperfect consecration arises from the imperfect sense of our dependence for all 
on God. 

Pray without ceasing; not because God does not answer prayer, but because He 
does. Our wants are renewed every moment, and so must our supplies be. God's 
government consists in giving. He is love; and it is the life of love to give. It is 
rebellion for us to be satisfied. In ceasing to receive we cease to be united to God. 

All created excellence is the excellence of the Creator. Instead of contrasting 
finite wisdom with infinite, learn to view all true wisdom as God’s wisdom, all 
the love there is as His, all holiness as His. Of Him are all things. All loveliness 
is God’s loveliness. All true happiness is His. 

It is only in our hearts that Satan can harm us. 

The highest kind of knowledge is the knowledge of God’s love: for He is love. 
We must use the knowledge of His various attributes as a means; this knowledge 
as an end. We must know His wisdom, power, greatness, in order to know the 
excellency of His love. We are apt to think that we honor God more by recognition 
of His wisdom, majesty, holiness, power: but we honor Him most by recognition 
of His love. Among men every other attribute confers glory before this. In heaven 
none confers such glory. It is the aim of love to bestow happiness; of divine love, 
the utmost happiness. Not the greatest number of happy beings, but the utmost 
happiness. 

The last year in the Seminary carried forward the rich and deepening 
experience of the year preceding: 

Oct. 1. The cross was the manifestation of an immutable nature. What is there 
exhibited is something that is, was, and shall be everlastingly. Christ did not love 
more, when suspended betwixt heaven and earth, than always before and always 
since. It was a perfect expression of the divine character, and therefore sufficient 
to all eternity. If we should see a cross erected, and Christ crucified every day 
anew, we would have no more evidence of divine love than we have. Such re¬ 
peated demonstrations may be of value among men, whose dispositions are liable 
to change; but cannot be needed from an unchangeable God. Christ is at this 
moment for me what He was for me on the cross. That is, One whose desire for 
my happiness knoweth no bounds. 

Faith is not intended to deprive the will of power, but greatly to increase its 
power by transferring it from self to God. The kingdom of God is within you. 
If I could but have faith in the presence and dominion of God within me, all the 
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time, I would enjoy that presence and that determining power all the time, and my 
life would be characterized by energy and liberty. 

Oct. 13. A blessed day this. I have resolved, from this time forward, to live upon 
love. I am going to live a life of supreme selfishness, and know nothing but Christ 
and Him crucified, nothing but that God who is love. Of this I am sure, that 
the world, if it knew its own interests, and if any of them were dependent on 
me, would to a man drive me to the bosom of God. Let this henceforth be my 
only virtue, to know the love of God. I call it selfishness, by a liberty of speech. 
But indeed to be heartily willing to live thus, is the death of self. It is to abandon 
the fatal position of wishing to owe something to oneself. It is to have felicity in 
the heart, striking outward. My own natural heart is repugnant to this felicity; it 
wants to be doing something. This happiness in the heart extinguishes self. We 
want to have happiness the other side of service; God wants us to have it this side. 
Knowledge of His love is union to Him. Our union is perfected as we by faith 
discover the length, breadth, height, depth. All our usefulness is as our union to 
God. The closer the intimacy in which we live with Him, the more productive will 
be our lives. Therefore I am actually showing more love to a dying world when 
feasting on the love of God than at any other time. The happiness of the world is 
dependent on the amount of faith in the world; every one that has faith must regard 
it as his highest obligation to have more. Faith is the knowledge of the love of God. 

Oct. 26. Let all my senses be avenues of the glory of God, consecrated to the 
reception of Him. What was my eye made for but to discover His loveliness, to 
answer His glance of love? What was my ear made for but to hear His voice? 
What was my palate made for but to taste the bread of life? What were my lips 
made for but to be kissed with the kisses of His mouth? And every sense, what 
for, but to apprehend the Creator of all, who made all things for His own pleasure? 
Now, when I hear music, let me hear the music of God and be ravished; when I 
see beauty, let me see the beauty of God; let all fragrance, all sweetness, everything 
to apprehend which with pleasure there exists a provision in my physical, spiritual, 
or intellectual nature, be a vehicle of God to my soul. Let me seek for worth every¬ 
where ; for beauty, for whatever is admirable, persuaded that it all belongs to God 
and is the exponent of Himself. In a word not only my powers but my susceptibili¬ 
ties must be engaged for God. 

Oct. 27. Returning from the evening meeting, my father related a delightful 
incident concerning himself. He was dreaming the night before that he, in 
course of conversation with some one, said, “You must learn that to live by 
faith, it is necessary to live by faith every hour." And immediately on saying that 
he seemed to hear a voice of singular melody, beauty, gentleness, winningness, 
saying these words, “Why don’t you do it?" A voice full of tender reproach and 
gentle upbraiding, like the voice of a child Whose could it be but the voice of 
Jesus? And the circumstance appeared to have made a profound impression upon 
him. May it be greatly blessed to him. No message could be more opportune. 

In regard to public speaking, all experience teaches me this, that grace is 
given me at the moment needed and not before. In vain I try to overcome my 
nervousness and palpitation of heart before the moment arrives; faith is not 
given me for this; but when I am actually on my feet before the audience, then 
I am strengthened. Let this very consideration tend to banish that preliminary 
conflict. This truth is general, and of continual application. 

I become more and more convinced that the essential thing in Christianity is 
progress; an ocean of sins and errors in a man who is making progress is less 
displeasing to God, than a lakelet in one who is stationary. For this is the great 
truth, that every minute of a life not characterized by strugglings after holiness, 
is a minute in which all the sins of the individual are repeated. For the sin of 
standing still is not one sin but all sin. A struggling for holiness is a protestation 
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against all the sin of the individual; a respite in the Christian’s life is a toleration 
of all that sin. 

Jan. 14, 1847. I find in the Epistles a good deal of language iq connection with 
the subject of the cross, that indicates an experience far beyond my own, “That 
I may know the fellowship of His sufferings and be made conformable to His 
death.” “For I am crucified with Christ.” “How shall we that are dead to sin, 
live any longer therein?” and all that chapter. “For I bear about in my body” the 
dying of the Lord Jesus that the life also, &c, “For I am crucified to the world.” 
“That we being dead to sin, should live unto righteousness.” “He that hath suf¬ 
fered in the flesh hath ceased from sin.” I am a babe in the knowledge of the cross. 
There is something here that the church knows nothing about. It is implied that 
the believer may be brought to a wonderful fellowship with the Saviour in his 
sufferings; and that, in this fellowship, sin is tortured to death. There is some 
undreamt-of knowledge here in which all our interests arc bound up. I begin to 
feel new attractions to the cross. My union to Christ is to be effected not so much 
in my life as in His death. I want to know how to preach the cross; and am shame¬ 
fully ignorant. Let me determine to know nothing but Christ and Him crucified. 

Apl. 19. Yesterday my first Sabbath in the pulpit. Preached three times. Was 
sustained; but disappointed in the results. Have everything to learn in the matter 
of getting men’s attention and making impressions upon them. It is a great work; 
and God will task all of one’s energy, all of one’s faith. I was somewhat favored 
in one respect,—freedom from reflex acts. ... I want to bear about in my body 
the dying of the Lord Jesus; so that when I stand up to preach I may be in sym¬ 
pathy with His death, having the same mind that was in Him on Calvary. I 
shall never have a congregation more out of sympathy with its preacher, than 
that which Christ had on Calvary. I shall be crucified with Him, when willing to 
be as much despised, hated and maltreated as He was there; and animated at the 
same time by His love and self-forgetting compassion. Another thought: Progress 
must be made every time I preach; I must have more of Christ in every sermon. 
The question arises, What has become of the prayers I offered last week for a 
distinguishing blessing on my preaching. Answer: God knows my chief desire to 
be for usefulness, on the whole, during my life, and not for great success on any 
one particular occasion; and He saw that this desire would be best promoted by 
such a measure of influence as I had yesterday to begin with. 

I suppose that one of the greatest of all triumphs for Satan would be to have my 
body become transparent while I was preaching, so that men could see the inner 
man. I do not know how I am to be remedied. In regard to any one else, I might 
hope in God’s means; but these means have been so lavished on me, I have seen 
so much of Christ crucified, that it seems to me I am beyond restoration. If God 
knows of any way by which I may be made an honest, open man, with a mind 
flowing spontaneously out at every avenue, so that every fellowman may have the 
freedom of my nature, and handle the hidden things of my soul better than I my¬ 
self could now do, I beg of Him to bring it to pass. 

May 5. The sunshine of God fills my soul, I have but one thing to do,—to love 
Christ and trust in him, and all will be well. The unsearchable riches of Christ 
are my riches. Despondency is guilt; especially in me. 

May 12. David’s hardest battle (preliminary to his encounter with Goliath) 
was with his brethren and Saul and the soldiers of Saul’s army; his courage re 
ceived its most violent shocks from them. There is much instruction in this. David 
was conqueror from the moment he had forced his way through the army of 
temptations, with his trust in God unshaken. I need to feel that God will not work 
mightily save through the mighty working of my soul; that my enemies will treat 
me as chaff, unless I treat them as gigantic; that there will be lions in my path, 
if it be the path to heaven; that unless my days are filled with stern and well- 
directed energy, I am not benefiting the world; that whatever is less than this is 
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destruction to souls. I have waited long enough to see my soul strengthened in 
inaction; I must act, in reckless disregard of all the weakness of my moral nature. 

I want to feel on rising in the morning, like a soldier on the plains of Marengo 
and Austerlitz; it is to be a day of battle. There is no need of faint heartedness; 
a cheerful courage is the best; but the armour, the whole armour of God must be 
put on. 

June 3. To know the love of God is to obtain it. Love is given by one creature 
to another, simply by making it known; it may be by deeds or by declarations; the 
revelation of it is the giving of it. I need but to know God, and his love is 
mine ... We must learn to sift away the finery of prayer. It must be tested by 
its products . . . If I cannot bring the Spirit of God into the heart of those I am 
now with, what madness to think I can do the heathen any good ... I feel that 
God in these 18 months has given me much that might be given to the church and 
the world, and ought to be; but which I am wholly unable to give. I have no 
faculty of self-delivery. I need that another should enter into me, having this 
faculty, to energize my nature and use me for God. I need Christ. Christ living 
in me. 

Bowen’s three years in the Seminary were completed in the early 
summer of 1847. For the latter half of his course his longing that Christ 
should live in him and through him was fulfilled in a measure that pro¬ 
foundly influenced the Seminary and the lives of his fellow students. 
Of the few classmates or fellow-students who were living nearly fifty 
years after their graduation (in 1905) the following wrote out remin¬ 
iscences for this memorial: 

The Rev. Robert Gray, Dublin, Virginia: “Bowen always impressed me as one 
of the most consecrated Christians I ever knew and this, I think, was the sentiment 
concerning him with all of the students at the Seminary . . . We had in that 
class, 1847, many very devoted servants of the Master, some seven or eight who 
became foreign missionaries, but none more devoted and more beloved by his 
fellow students than George Bowen.” 

The Rev. Alfred H. Dashiell, Livingston, Staten Island: “No one could be in 
communion with him and not be impressed with his eminently spiritual life. No 
one can fail to remember his devout walking with God. You could not be in his 
presence for the shortest time without receiving from his conversation earnest 
promptings to a consecration of life.” 

The Rev. Edwin A. Bulkley, Rutherford, N. J.: “The immediate impression of 
acquaintance with him, and his life plan was very decided and made itself apparent 
in every direction. So absorbed was he in the ordinary and special studies of his 
profession, and in the fulfilment of his consecration to Christ that he at times 
seemed absent minded and to depreciate the opportunities for sacred learning which 
were greatly important in preparation for the ministry. Yet he knew that it would 
evidently be a mistake not to give as much to the class room as to the chapel The 
recollection of his life previous to conversion made him distant and possibly 
morose to some but soon all saw that there was a sad sweetness in his character 
which was but the token of his happy devotion to his Master and of his eager 
desire to have many equally enlisted. In consequence he became very influential in 
a revival in the Seminary and particularly in the missionary service. Not one of 
his fellows of that period failed to receive its impulse and it has not been lost 
after many succeeding years. This intentness in chosen work doubtless had much 
to do with the unique and independent work as undertaken in India and will long 
make the name of Bowen a remembered name. Our characterization of him always 
seems weak by reason of his peculiarity and ardor. Methods as employed by him 
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may seem insufficient and mistaken but his word and work will continue to live.” 

The Rev. S. P. Leeds, Hanover, N. H.: “In the autumn of 1844 I obsened 
in the Seminary a man of dark complexion. We were members of the same church 
(Mercer St. Presbyterian). Before long I heard him deliver one of the usual 
addresses before the Seminary and was impressed with the fact that he could never 
become a preacher—certainly not without a radical change. The only man that I 
ever knew in the pulpit that at all reminded me of him was my friend, Dr. G. H. 
Houghton of the Episcopal Church. I was glad when I heard that he was to be a 
foreign missionary. Modest and reticent, somewhat older than most, he soon made 
a deep impression on his fellow-students. His conversation and his occasional ex¬ 
hortations in religious meetings continued with the fervor of our gifted pastor, 
Dr. Thomas H. Skinner, Sr., to impress me with a type of piety, at once thought¬ 
ful and fervent, whose claim upon Christians I have never abandoned in the sixty 
years since. The ‘eccentricities’ and ‘weaknesses’ of George Bowen’s life I am not 
so sure of as I might be. I am by no means certain that it is not occasionally wise 
for a missionary, especially if unmarried, to work independently of a missionary or¬ 
ganization. (Pretty certain ‘Daily Meditations’ would not have been written other¬ 
wise, I surmise.) As for his going into the Methodist Church, one of the old 
Presbyterian-Congregational discipline and order, life myself, can understand what 
may have been his reasons. There is a vast deal of impedimenta,—as the Romans 
called their army baggage, you remember,—about the Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians in my judgment, and not a little among the Baptists. Very likely 
the Methodists have accumulated a fair share of other kinds since Bowen joined 
them. But, past fourscore, and as my family seem to think ‘of sound and disposing 
mind’ as yet, I do heartily wish one could have more of ‘go’ among us—less of 
the McClellan type (excellence in defence) and more of the Grant,—‘The army 
that stays in its trenches is beaten,’ said the great general. Oh, to move on. 

“One season Bowen and I with four others united in a daily half hour prayer 
meeting at six in the morning. It interests me to recall that, expressing to him af¬ 
terwards my dissatisfaction with myself in connection with these meetings, I was 
surprised to hear the same confession from him. Perhaps our zeal was greater 
than our wisdom. One or two of the six turned out—well, very poorly, 1 have 
understood. 

“Nevertheless I used to say that he seemed to me in those years one who could 
be compared to a fire even were it kindled in an iceberg. He burst directly from 
Christ. Holy he was indeed. He started a fire in the Seminary that was a genuine 
‘revival’ in the strictest sense. I think that at its close, one-quarter, say 25 out 
of 100 of our students, had devoted themselves to the missionary work. I like 
to recall our affectionate intimacy and the good he did me.” 

Bowen’s diary makes frequent mention of his Seminary friends with 
whom and for whom he prayed, and of his longing and strivings for a 
revival in the Seminary, in the Mercer Street Church and throughout the 
entire Christian Church: 

Jan . 19, 1846. Yesterday was a delightful and profitable Sabbath. Things from 
which I should formerly have anticipated no result, I now feel must redound to 
the glory of God, through the prayer of faith which he permits me to offer up. 
The meeting of young men in the afternoon was unspeakably solemn. Trust that 
Jesus will bring these other three out into that broad place where we stand. God 
is at work and it is pleasant to see all our expectations concerning the manner 
confounded, while fulfilled concerning the result. He doubtless means that the leaven 
shall go through the church as it is going through the seminary, privately and 
from individual to individual. This is doubtless to be a great week; the last was 
but introductory. My prayer is that I may be the meekest man that ever lived, 
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meeker than Moses, as meek as Christ; the most loving of all God’s creatures, 
and the most useful of all the Lamb's company. 

Jan. 20. Faithful and ever-adorable Friend. What happiness in communion with 
Him. If I begin to think that there is any abatement, presently He comes with 
more tenderness and affection than ever. What joy I had this morning in hearing 
Isaiah XLI read. I can do all through Christ. He has blessed young Lockwood in 
answer to our prayers of Sabbath afternoon. Father, glorify Thyself in this youth, 
let him be a man after Thine own heart and Thy messenger for the heathen. He 
has blessed brother Leeds too, but more is needed, and there is more in the wells 
of salvation. Had a long talk this morning with Bro. Durnett, and pray that im¬ 
measurable good may result. We have engaged to pray without ceasing for the 
descent of the Holy Spirit upon the seminary. He thinks that I shall be tried by 
imputations of perfectionism. I believe I am made willing to be tried in any way 
that God pleases. 

Jan. 21. Had another interview last evening with Bro. Aikman. Oh, how hard 
to let everything go and drop into the arms of God. Because some things are in 
themselves good and authorized, he thinks he may retain them, even though he 
admits that their operation is adverse to him. Sought to show him that entire 
consecration implies a total surrender of everything into the hand of God, father, 
mother, all affections, all expectations, no matter how sacred they might seem. 
There must be a moment when all shall be in the hand of God, and we ourselves 
standing naked in the midst of a great desert. After that, God will restore us what 
He will, but we may take, but as of free grace and tender love, Have this morning 
had a season of extraordinary faith. I arose from my knees nothing doubting 
that the petitions I had offered for my mother, Dr. Skinner, our church, the semi¬ 
nary, the university, were heard, “and an affirmative decree issued by the di¬ 
vine mind.” I prayed also to be the holiest and most useful of men. Two or three 
instances have occurred of brethren who seemed to have had a great blessing, but 
after a day or two, darkness supervened. Self-righteousness, imagining that there 
was something in the act of consecration that elicited an extraordinary measure 
of God’s love, and losing the sense of this when the sense of sin returned; or 
else thinking that God had done all He could be expected to do, and the blessing 
received was the measure and limit of His grace. The great thing to bear in mind 
is that sin, repented of, is not to separate us from God, but to bring us to Him. 
Allowed sin, of course, will separate us from Him. 

Jan. 24. Have had this morning two of the meetings, and precious ones they 
were. The last especially was a heavenly place in Christ. We spent an hour on our 
knees and then had a profitable interchange of thought on the subject of faith. . . 
Jesus was in the third meeting. We were six; and I trust He glorified Himself. I 
feel that the exercises of this day have awakened a new feeling in the seminary. 

. . . The Holy Ghost is never in a hurry. It is of supreme importance for us 
not to use precipitation in our words or acts. Haste implies weakness, and the 
spirit of God is all-powerful, and holds subject every heart of man; and when He 
has anything for me to say, He will make time and place for me to say it. My 
custom is to sit still when others talk, and to talk when others are silent. 

Jan. 28. It was a precious time, full of power and invigoration. A heaven on 
earth. Oh, for larger capacities to comprehend all the blessings God is giving us. 
A dying world was uppermost in our thoughts and prayers. I have had the per¬ 
suasion all along that God was doing all this good to souls because I had prayed 
in faith; but I begin now to see that He gave me the prayer of faith because He 
was desirous of doing good to souls. Had an interview with Bro. Zivley. The 
work goes forward in his soul. He wants to give up everything and give himself 
wholly to this one matter. The spirit of prayer and the love of God’s Word abound 
more and more. Have just had a most powerful blessing in prayer. The atmos¬ 
phere about me was intense and warm with divine love. God is doubtless ready to 
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carry me up; let me only put away every impediment. In meetings, since my 
spiritual baptism, I have taken this course: to sit still and let the providences of 
my Saviour move me, giving myself no manner of anxiety. A suspicion has come 
into my mind that perhaps my natural repugnance to public speaking indulged it¬ 
self here somewhat, and the question arises if my course should not be this: to 
go forward for Christ and do everything with all my might, leaving to His provi¬ 
dence to hinder and repress me. With regard to eating, drinking and sleeping I thus 
proceed; I look for intimations when to stop. Now it should be my meat to do 
my Father’s will in spreading His kingdom. I will leave this matter open till I 
have studied it a little more. 

June 10, 1846. Since Monday, I have been excluding myself almost en¬ 
tirely from my prayers, and filling them with the wants of others. I never had such 
views of Christ’s love for His people, and His intense willingness to heal their 
backslidings and crown them with lovingkindness; nor have ever been more con¬ 
scious of sympathy with Him that in thus giving himself up to their concerns. 
Look not every man upon his own things, but every man on the things of others. 
I have asked God to answer upon others all the prayers I have been offering up 
for myself hitherto. What is sanctification? What but love? Surely this is the 
way to make progress in holiness: to be forgetting self and remembering others. 
Paul seems to have had little to do with prayer for himself; but was ever entreating 
the churches to pray for him that his mouth might be opened. While he prays that 
the Ephesians may know the love of Christ, he adds, with all saints, directing 
their desires to the interests of others. There is exquisite happiness in praying for 
the saints, when we realize the love of Christ for them. 

Among the young men whom Bowen influenced in the Mercer Street 
Church was Ralph Wells, one of the most useful and beloved lay work¬ 
ers of the last half of the century; while of his Seminary group seven¬ 
teen went to the foreign field: Mills and Dwight and Taylor to the 
Sandwich Islands, Richards to China, Cochran and Coan to Persia, 
Wood and Dulles to India, Dodd and Crane and Parsons and Marsh 
to Turkey, Ford to Syria, Abraham, Livingstone and Best to Africa. 

Bowen’s comments on the two teachers at Union Seminary who most 
deeply impressed him are worth recording. They were written more than 
thirty years later and printed in the Bombay Guardian of September 
24, 1881: 

In our day, the chief burden of instruction in the Seminary was modestly, 
patiently borne by Dr. Henry White—nomen venerabilel Though not eminent for 
brilliant genius or profound learning, or commanding eloquence, or polished 
manner, I shall ever hold him in highest honor and esteem, as a most excellent 
teacher of the science of God. He had a clear head, discriminating judgment, sound 
common-sense, wise tact, and a warm heart—all pervaded with a child-like faith 
in Christ and his salvation. I see him now in his lecture room, not standing in 
majestic authority to stamp upon his pupils’ mind his own system of theology, but 
sitting familiarly among them to guide their studies. First, he names a list of 
topics, and sends them to their Bibles and a few standard authors to settle and 
define views for themselves; then, in the way of recitation, he calls each to tell 
his views, and put his questions. With quick perception and ready wit, he notes 
errors, exposes crudities, and clears up difficulties. Then, at last, he reads his 
lecture, without pretension or rhetorical display, yet with limpid clearness and 
terse compactness; presents the truth as he understands it, confirmed by arguments 
that cannot well be gainsaid. He brings us up fully to the line of that which 
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God’s Word makes plain, but cares not to lead us over into the open field of vague 
speculation, where human conceits, miscalled the dicta of pure reason, keep false 
lights blazing and shadows dancing only to deceive. His students thus retained 
their own individuality, unconstrained by any overshadowing greatness of their 
teacher. Each mind was trained to work in the way most true to itself, and made 
to grow in knowledge of divine things by inward digestion of proper food, rather 
than by outward accretion. Each took the armor of divine truth, and fitted it to 
himself, so as to have it best at command for the service before him, As with 
passing years I have studied in theory and by observation of manifest results, 
different methods of instruction, I grow strong in the conviction that his was 
the true method for such a school as this. In a remarkable degree, I think those 
whom he thus taught have remained steadfast in the evangelical faith, and have 
ministered to the edification, and not to the defection of other souls with respect 
to that faith. Better this, certainly, than to have made himself the father of an ism, 
with no matter how large and devoted a following; or in the attempt to be wise 
beyond what is written, to have left minds bewildered in the wild vagaries of 
speculation, however fair and fascinating. How far his successors have adopted his 
method, I am not able to say; but I am happy to believe that the theology of our 
Alma Mater has been kept free from any distinctive peculiarity that implies dis¬ 
tortion, balanced in the giand simplicity and profound depth of Christ’s own 
teaching. So, for the good of men and the glory of God, may it ever remain true 
to the thought and aim of its first Professor of Systematic Theology 1 

We were much favored also by the instructions of that world-renowned scholar, 
Dr. Edward Robinson. He came to us in the midst of our course of study, fresh 
from his researches in Palestine, and his exegesis of the Greek of the Gospels was 
enriched with illustrations drawn from his recent observations, which so de¬ 
fined places and customs as to give vivid reality to the scenes of our Saviour’s life. 
His own standard of ministerial scholarship was set high. He was intolerant of 
shams. Hence more than any of our instructors, he strove to hold those whom he 
taught to honest and faithful work in study. There was thus, in his bearing as 
a teacher, a look and tone of severity which chafed some. But it proceeded from 
the kindest intent, and there was a warm side to his heart, and a personal interest 
for every earnest student. To all such, he offered kind words of encouragement 
with willing and effective help. Some can never forget the fatherly affection with 
which he visited them in sickness and cheered them in despondency. And blessed to 
all was the stern discipline he gave to tone up the intellectual activities—a kind 
of discipline needed no less in the Theological Seminary than in the College, to 
counteract lazy shiftlessncss; a phase of human depravity to which students every¬ 
where are peculiarly exposed. From Dr. Robinson’s labors both as teacher and as 
author, there came to lus pupils and to the world a timely and helpful impulse 
to thorough investigation of the exact meaning of the sacred Scriptures. With the 
balanced judgment characteristic of his mind, he resisted alike the tendency of 
German rationalism, and of easy English evangelicalism, and stood earnestly for 
the true meaning of God’s word as it comes to us, a message of divine truth. 
Acknowledging its supreme authority, he would know, and have us know, simply 
and fully what is written. 

On Bowen’s death in 1888 Dr. Robert Aikman of Madison, N. J., 
one of his dear friends, named in his journal, wrote in The Missionary 
Reviezv of the World, June, 1888, an account of Bowen’s influence in 
the Seminary with which this chapter can best be concluded: 

I do not propose even to sketch the life of this saintly man and eminent mission¬ 
ary; but having been his classmate and familiar friend during his theological 
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course in Union Seminary, I would like to speak of some of those early experi¬ 
ences which gave tone and color to his unique spiritual life and career. 

Of the class which entered the seminary in 1844 Bowen was almost the 
oldest man, having been born April 13, 1816. There was nothing striking in his 
countenance or personal appearance—of slight frame, quiet demeanor, unimpassioned 
utterance, and no magnetism of manner—a man who could hardly ever be an ora¬ 
tor, and indeed who never came to be one—a most unpretentious man, and courteous 
as was to be expected of one who had been much in the world of men. 

Within the few months during which classmates learn to place each other, we 
all came to know that Bowen was different from most men, and better than most 
of us. He had never been to college, yet his Greek and Hebrew recitations were 
among the finest, and his thoughts at our missionary and prayer meetings, ex¬ 
pressed with choice simplicity, were original and quickening beyond the common 
run. He looked at Bible truth in a novel way, which yet was evidently his natural 
way. He was not communicative of himself, but we learned that he was newly 
born into the Christian life, and almost up to his entrance upon ministerial studies 
had been a skeptic, utterly unacquainted with religious truth, and as ignorant of 
the Bible as a man of his general intelligence and cultivation could well be. The 
remarkable and pathetic manner in which his mind was turned to the Bible and 
his striking conversion have been well told and will never lose their interest. Up to 
that period he was an infidel of the French school, and although never a mocker, 
he told me that he had always regarded the Bible very much as he had regarded 
Aesop’s Fables. 

Out of this darkness Bowen came into sudden light, and the light was strange 
and wonderful and sweet. He probably never had a doubt of Bible truth, of the 
way of life through Christ, and of his own acceptance with God, from the be¬ 
ginning to the end of his Christian life; and it was at first matter of surprise to 
him that any believer should have doubts as to his spiritual estate. His expressions 
were the least hackneyed of any man I ever knew, which, no doubt, was because 
he had read almost nothing upon religious subjects and was so unacquainted with 
the views of other Christians. He drew water directly from the wells of salvation, 
and it is both interesting and profitable to know that he became an evangelical 
believer; without bigotry, caring little for denominational peculiarities, but evan¬ 
gelical through and through. 

About the middle of our junior year, Bowen passed into a spiritual experi¬ 
ence which I find it difficult to describe, although I was somewhat familiar 
with the process and results. He had been giving himself more and more to pro¬ 
tracted and intense study of the Bible, and particularly the Gospel of St. John, 
and more especially still, to those deep portions of it which comprise the Saviour’s 
last discourses with Ilis disciples in the passover room. He discovered that there 
was an experience to which he had not attained, and in which it was possible per¬ 
manently to abide—a state of absolute certainty as to spiritual truths, of entire 
devotement to the glory of God, and of rest in God. This, of course, was nothing 
else than the “abiding” of which our Lord speaks, and it was not different in its 
nature from that of Bowen’s first experience; but it came to him as almost new, 
and so it came to his classmates. I shall never forget an evening prayer meeting 
in the seminary and the impression which his testimony made upon his classmates, 
although nothing could be less ostentatious than his words and manner. One 
of our most intelligent men arose and said, “Is this something new in the Christian 
life, or is it a deepening of the currents which flow in all our hearts?” No doubt it 
was the latter, but it made the impression almost of newness. 

At that time Bowen began to come under the power of a mental habit, not pe¬ 
culiar to him indeed except as to its completeness and permanence. He made a 
distinct effort to realize the actual and personal presence of the Saviour with him, 
to become intimately and at all times conscious of the nearness of Jesus as one to 
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be spoken and walked with. This grew by cultivation to be a great life power with 
him. One day, Bowen, J. Edwards Ford (afterwards of the Syrian Mission) and 
myself were together in the room of Thomas A. Weed. The last named was a 
genial and even jovial man, and a great favorite of us all. He led the conversation 
into the line of the nearness of Christ to His own, in order, I suppose, to draw re¬ 
marks from Bowen, who, after a while, said in his quiet way, “I have at this mo¬ 
ment a more vivid sense that Jesus is in the room here than I have that either of 
you three are.” 

Quite a singular illustration of the power of this mental habit, occurred with 
him in Bombay. In the fall of 1848, when he had been less than a year on mis¬ 
sionary ground, he was seized with what seemed to be a fatal attack of ulceration 
of the larynx. This was long before the days of telegraphs, and on the day when 
the India packet sailed Bowen was supposed to be dying. Obituaries appeared in 
the papers, and in one of our religious journals a tribute to his memory and a 
chastened lament over his “early sickness and death”. The very night the ship 
sailed the ulceration was arrested and his recovery began. During this illness he 
began to be troubled with the not uncommon hallucination of groups of persons ap¬ 
parently visible in his room. lie said to himself, “I will arrest this delusion by 
the realized presence of Jesus; of that I am sure,” and as these forms began to ap¬ 
pear he succeeded in banishing them simply by the power of this fixed habit of his 
mind. I have always believed that this habit was almost the greatest force in his 
life, and it is certain that he endeavored to make it such. 

In the complete surrender of himself to Christ, George Bowen has had many 
equals, but few I think who became at once and so utterly dead to all former 
things. Just as absolutely as Paul, did he say, What things were gain to me those 
I counted loss for Christ; yea, doubtless, and I count all things but loss for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord. All his literary ambitions 
and pursuits, all his linguistic attainments, all his social reputation, he not only 
laid upon the altar, but he seemed to foiget that he had ever had such attainments 
or objects. I was often with him in his room and in the family circle, yet I never 
heard him speak of Italian or Fiench art, although he was master of both languages 
and had looked with appreciative eye on most of the galleries of Europe, in this 
resembling the great apostle, who saw the temples, statuary, and altars of Athens, 
yet spake of the one altar only, and made that the text for a sermon. I am not 
characterizing this, but simply making the statement. He had entered upon a literary 
career. From others I knew that the Putnams had published a graceful volume from 
his pen; he never alluded to it in my hearing. One of the family told me that he 
had nearly completed a much larger work, of which all I ever saw was some 
manuscript pages which he was putting to some common use; it never saw the 
light, except perhaps as kindling material. I think he underestimated the influence 
of his early literary habits, and his study of the modern languages; they were 
of greater service to him all through his life than he seemed to recognize. His 
facility in acquiring languages was such that he commenced preaching in the 
difficult Marathi tongue before he had been nine months in Bombay. The ease with 
which he accomplished his varied literary and editorial work was due to the prac¬ 
tice of those early years, when he was building better than he knew and pre¬ 
paring for future work divinely planned for him. 

When he gave himself to foreign missions he made two resolves—never to marry 
and never to return to his native land. So he lived alone, and died where he had 
labored. It may be questioned whether his choice to live so near the low plane of 
Hindu life in food and expenditure was a wise choice; it would not have been pos¬ 
sible had he been a married man, as most missionaries will be and ought to be, 
but his course was prayerfully and deliberately taken, and he had the right to be 
his own judge. That most devoted Scotsman, William C. Burns, adopted the 
Chinese mode of living, and went so far as to adopt the Chinese dress. In later 
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life he expressed doubts as to the wisdom of this course, and said that he would 
probably not do the same if his missionary life were to begin over again. When 
Bowen withdrew from the American Board and adopted his new mode of life, 
Dr. Rufus Anderson said it was well to have one man make such an experiment 
and to mark the result. Christian Frederick Schwartz and George Bowen were 
men of great ability, entire consecration, and of wide Christian influence; each was 
unselfish and generous to the last degree, and the work of each abides and will ever 
abide. That Schwartz hindered his influence because he lived in European modes, 
or Bowen helped his by living in the Hindu mode, who shall say? 

A remarkable feature of Bowen’s work has awakened thought among his 
friends. It it not known that many conversions can be traced to his personal ef¬ 
forts. That he himself ever mourned this or even regarded it as strange does not 
appear. The Head of the church gives to every man his own work, and Bowen’s 
work seems to have been as nearly perfect as is often given to man to do. When 
Bishop Randolph Foster returned from India he said to me, Bowen is called the 
Saint of India. To be thought of as such by the many missionaries of the great 
peninsula is proof of an influence for good greater than is often given to men to 
exert. He said once to his classmates, “Our aim must be to bear the greatest pos¬ 
sible amount of the best possible fruit.” It is enough to say of him that for more 
than forty years he endeavored to fulfill the purpose thus tersely expressed. 

The last time I saw him we were standing at the parting of Broadway and 
one of the avenues. He said quietly, “It is as if you took this road and I took that, 
to meet soon where the streets join again.” 

The class that entered Union Theological Seminary in 1844 had this dis¬ 
tinction, that eleven of those who were its members became foreign missionaries. 
Bowen was the last who remained in the foreign field, and was the latest of them 
all to be taken home. 

In the Missionary Review of July, 1888, Dr. Aikman added a note 
entitled “What is Success?” in which he said: 

Since writing the brief article on George Bowen for the June number of this 
Review, I have been made acquainted with his own thoughts in regard to his lack 
of direct success in winning souls, during his long missionary ministry. It was a 
great sorrow to him. It weighed heavily upon his heart all through his life in 
India. In a letter written not long before his death and shortly after the fall which 
fractured his thigh, alluding to this apparent failure, he said: “Compared to the 
great trial which has followed me for forty years, this physical disability is a very 
small thing to bear.” 

This is certainly suggestive. The Lord measures success in a different way from 
man. The greatest of the prophets threw himself under the juniper tree, bewailing 
the utter failure of his life, and requesting for himself only that he might die. How 
pathetic was the career of Jeremiah. When a mere youth called to confront the 
desperate depravity of a whole generation, king, priest and people against him, 
with never a ray of hope thrown upon the future of his ministry. Dying in Egypt 
without a convert! Yet the influence of these two old heroes will never die out of 
the world. Many a man is never so influential as after he is dead; dying prema¬ 
turely, perhaps, like Abel, but like him, though dead, still speaking. 

Foreign missions afford many illustrations of such ways of God. Samuel A. 
Mills was buried in the ocean when his work for the heathen was only in antici¬ 
pation. Harriet Newell, at nineteen years of age, died when her lips had hardly 
taught a heathen syllable. Yet their brief lives are still great living forces in the 
work of foreign missions. David Brainerd’s brief and marvelous work among 
the Indians won perhaps seventy heathen souls to Christ. Of the subsequent lives 
of these converted Indians, or their descendants, who can speak? But the short life 
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of Brainerd is among the richest treasures of the Church. When he was dead he 
became at once a greater power than when he was alive. So he continues to be, 
and so will be so long as his memoirs live in missionary annals. Good and great 
men and women are usually greater powers after death than during life. They wait 
for the last of earth before the men of the earth know how great and good they 
were; then they begin really to live. 

Among such as these, undoubtedly, Bowen will have his place. Filled with the 
Holy Spirit, dwelling in the Mount of God, while yet among men, exerting a 
widening influence for Christ and holiness through India, his name will not die 
out of mission records; and he, too, will henceforth be greater after death than he 
was during life. 

Compare Bowen’s sense of failure with Lord Kelvin’s as Sir J. J. 
Thomson described it in his delightful Recollections and Reflections : 

Any notice about the progress of physics in the latter part of last century would 
be like the play of Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark if it did not deal with 
the part played in it by Lord Kelvin, who for more than forty years before his 
death in 1907 had been the most potent influence in British physics. 

His first paper appeared in 1841, and from then until his death in 1907 there 
was no year without a paper, and few without many. They cover all branches of 
physics and record some of the greatest discoveries made in his generation. He 
himself, was not satisfied, for at his jubilee in 1896 he said, “One word characterizes 
the most strenuous of the efforts for the advancement of science that I have made 
perseveringly during fifty-five years, and that word is FAILURE. I know no more 
of electric and magnetic forces or of the relation between ether, electricity and 
ponderable matter, or of chemical affinity than I knew and tried to teach to my 
students of natural philosophy fifty years ago in my first session as Professor.” 
Science never had a more enthusiastic, stimulating or indefatigable leader. 
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Missionary Appointment 


O N Dec. 12, 1836 Bowen wrote to the American Board of Commis¬ 
sioners for Foreign Missions in Boston, offering himself for for¬ 
eign missionary service, as follows: 

New York, Dec. 12, 1846. 

Dear Sirs,— 

I write for the purpose of offering my services as Missionary of the American 
Board. I am a member of the Senior Class in the Union Th. Seminary Enclosed 
please find certain testimonials. 

In compliance with the directions given in your Manual, I will now endeavor 
to give you some account of my history, character and circumstances. 

I was 30 years old the 30th of last April. Have been brought up in this city. 
My father has been generally in a situation to give his children educational ad¬ 
vantages, though I was never sent to college. I was in his counting room for some 
years previous to my 18th, when I withdrew and gave myself to study which had 
become my preference; and my vocation since, as far as it has been anything, has 
been that of a student. At 20 I accompanied the family abroad. We travelled on 
the Continent, lived in Paris a couple of years, and then I visited the East, spend¬ 
ing three months in Egypt, a month or so in Palestine, and a little time in Con¬ 
stantinople. I then returned to this country whither they had preceded me. Since 
1840 my life has been stationary here, and my habits sedentary. All this time I 
was a thorough infidel. I became a skeptic when about 18 years old, and during 
ten years was as confirmed in unbelief as any man I ever saw, and I have seen 
some of the worst exhibitions of infidelity. During that period the opinion that there 
was no revelation had as much the force of a demonstration in my mind as any 
other whatever. My reading lay much in the Italian Works and German Liter¬ 
ature, with which languages I was acquainted, and I became pretty well imbued 
with the sentiments and arguments of the anti-Christian portion of that literature. 
Perhaps Satan never had any one he was so sure of. In the spring of 1844 God, 
by a succession of striking providences, came and made me know Himself, myself, 
His Son as reconciling us. I then consecrated myself to the service of His Son, 
Christ Jesus, and almost simultaneously to the work of a foreign missionary. I 
was permitted to enter the Seminary in the fall of that year, and have seen no 
reason to doubt, up to this time, that He approved my determination. 
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During my impenitent life, I had scarcely any intercourse with Christians, and 
my life was almost as little influenced, directly, by Christianity, as though there 
were no such system in the world. On being brought to the truth, I became a great 
student of the Bible; and continuing for some time without much Christian inter¬ 
course, my notions of the Christian standard were formed from the N. T. and not 
from the church. And accordingly I have felt myself constrained to seek a higher 
life than many seem to aim at. It is now more than a year that I have been permitted 
to live a life characterized by conscious union to the Saviour, by unbroken peace, 
and by a conviction of the all sufficiency of Christ. I feel that there is everything in 
our religion to excite a high degree of enthusiasm, and everything in Christ to rend¬ 
er the Christian mighty in word and deed. I believe that whatever truly good and 
great is to be done in this world is to be done by faith in the Son of God. I find 
great reason for profound humiliation in view of the little fruit which these con¬ 
victions and enjoyment have yielded to the cause of Christ, in view of disgrace¬ 
ful unprofitableness, and uncrucified selfishness. 

Whatever fitness I may have for the missionary work, has been all given me 
since my conversion. My former life had been utterly wasted and worse than 
wasted, and I reached the beach of the church as a shipwrecked man, naked, and 
with nothing but my skin. I don’t see that my knowledge of modern languages can 
be turned to any account at all. On the other hand my deficiencies are countless. 
I believe that God has quickened and ameliorated my intellectual powers since 
my conversion. 

My health has always been excellent. Though my body is spare and unprom¬ 
ising, yet my constitution is strong and rugged, I think. I can bear extremes of 
heat and cold tolerably well. I don’t remember to have ever been confined a whole 
day to bed by sickness. 

In conversation with Dr. Armstrong last year, he directed my attention to the 
Maratha field; I became interested in it, and have been accustomed to regard 
it since, as my field. My desire is to go to the heathen , to the hardest field, the field 
of greatest exigency. Perhaps the principal bias in my mind, is to a field where 
the population is larger. At the same time I am timid about expressing any predi¬ 
lection. I should consider it as the greatest of calamities to go to any other than 
the very field which God in His wisdom may have selected. My age I have been in 
the habit of iegarding as a reason why I should not undertake a language as difficult 
as the Chinese. Wherever I am, I desire to be a preacher. I expect to go unmarried. 

I place great confidence in the prayerfulness of the Committee. I trust that they 
will be guided from on High, both in the matter of my acceptance or rejection, and 
in that of my destination. 

I don’t see that the fact of my having visited the Levant should have any weight 
with you. I am not aware that it has given me any special fitness for that field. 

I remain with great esteem and Christian affection, 

Yours Truly, 

Geo. Bowen, Jr. 

88 W. Thirteenth St. 

The Board received the following testimonials regarding the applicant: 

Flint, Mich., Nov. 17, 1846. 

To the Secretary of the A. B. C. F. M., 

Gentlemen,— 

Mr. Geo. Bowen requests me to furnish you with some testimonial respecting 
him, as he stands a candidate for an appointment under your board. 

I have known him for many years and previous to the Summer of 1831, when he 
left for Europe and I came west, was in habit of daily intercourse with him. From 
that time I had only occasional interviews until the Spring of ’44, when I was 
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providentially for a few weeks an inmate of the same house, and at the time his 
mind was led thro* those exercises and inquiries that emancipated him from a most 
profound ignorance of the Gospel, and contempt for its professions, and conducted 
him to a deep conviction and cordial embrace of the truth as it is in Jesus. At this 
crisis indeed of his history I was an intimate and constant witness of the nature and 
progress of his experience, but since then have been separated from him and had 
opportunity to enjoy only occasional intercourse, and some correspondence which 
exhibited the character of his mind and heart. 

Respecting his religious character I may remark that in my limited experience 
I have not met with an individual, in whom the change of a conversion was so 
conspicuous in clearly indicating the transforming energy of the Divine Spirit; and 
his piety since has seemed to be marked with more than a common measure of sim¬ 
plicity and adherence to the testimony of God. He seems to me to have been led 
by the Spirit to an experimental discovery of the nature of a life by faith in the 
Son of God in measure beyond the most of Christians with whom it is my happiness 
to have intercourse. And all that I am able to learn of his habits and employments 
corresponds with this judgment. 

Previous to his conversion, his education, which I believe was left much to hap¬ 
hazard and his own humor, had led him into an acquaintance with French, German 
and Italian literature rather than to those studies which we are agreed to be 
necessary for the best development and discipline of the mental powers. Immediately 
upon his conversion, I believe, he changed entirely his habits and subjected his 
mind to those exercises and studies which might better fit him for usefulness. Of 
his success I cannot speak so well as his instructor in the Seminary and his 
classmate, who have been the witnesses of his daily performances. His natural 
capacities I esteem good. I have always noticed him to possess a good judgment 
and a ready and just observation of both men and things. Under a quiet and re¬ 
served exterior he has more than ordinary fervor of spirit and sameness of pur¬ 
pose. He has manifested great facility in acquiring languages which I have at¬ 
tributed mainly to the tenacity with which he pursues the study in hand to its con¬ 
summation. He is much practised and very successful in communicating his thoughts 
by writing; but formerly was not so happy in oral communication. His deficiency 
here, however was not marked, nor was it owing to any constitutional im¬ 
pediment of mind or body, but solely I think to habits of reserve and diffidence 
which he suffered to grow upon him. In this particular the experience of the past 
two years must have wrought, I presume, a change in him. 

A series of events acting upon a sensitive frame, had induced in him, years before 
his conversion, habits of seclusion from society, and great reserve even from his 
own family, so that he seems to have been in a measure providentially prepared 
for the peculiar trials of the Missionary in being cut off from the support of social 
sympathy. Part of his time while abroad in his travels in the coasts of the Medi¬ 
terranean, he had some experience of the impressions suffered by dwelling alone 
among strangers speaking a strange tongue. 

His physical constitution, tho’ bearing no appearance of robustness. I should 
think fitted to endure privations. I do not recollect, in my acquaintance with him, 
ever to have heard him complain of indisposition, or to have known him sick. 

I have diffidence in giving my testimonial in this method both as being myself 
a stranger to your Board, and because of the responsibility of the trust to the 
filling of which it is designed to guide you. But being called upon, I must speak. 
I have thought from the time of his conversion, from his peculiar temperament, the 
divorce which was wrought in his mind from the old circles at home, this familiar¬ 
ity with foreign habits, and his mental conditions etc, that the Lord was pre¬ 
paring him as a chosen vessel to carry the Gospel abroad. His own thoughts early 
connected his adhesion to Christ with a missionary life; but being myself suspicious 
that there might be something attractive to him in the adventures of such a life, 
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and that there might be thence an unconscious influence in the determination of the 
first great issue before his mind, I cautioned him against complicating the two, as 
it might prove to be the Lord’s will for him to stay and preach the Gospel to his 
own countrymen, or to not preach at all. I am free to say that I believe him fitted 
for usefulness in any part of the missionary field. I believe he will serve the Master 
judiciously, industriously, meekly, wherever he may be sent. And I pray God that 
you may be guided from above in your decision concerning this brother, and that 
if he shall go out under your auspices, his labour may be blest to the great ex¬ 
tension of the Redeemer’s Kingdom. 

With the greatest respect for you gentlemen, individually, and with lively sym¬ 
pathy in the cause of your Board, I am, 

Your fellow servant under the most Gracious of Masters, 
John G. Atterbury. 

New York, Dec. 10, 1846. 

My Dear Sirs,— 

I am happy to give my testimony to the excellent Christian character of Mr. 
George Bowen of the Union Theological Seminary in this city, who informs me 
that he is about to offer himself to the A. B. C. F. M. as a Missionary. I have been 
acquainted with him for nearly two years. He appears to be a devotedly pious young 
man, and anxious to labor for the spiritual benefit of his fellowmen. He was ap¬ 
pointed in colporteur labors in Pike Co., Pa with Mr. Ford, of whom I wrote 
you a few weeks ago. So far as we have been able to learn, his labors were very 
acceptable and useful. His work was arduous and fatiguing. He traveled over most 
of the county on foot carrying his books in a knapsack, visiting families wherever 
he could find them. My impression is that he will make a devoted and useful 
missionary, and that he is worthy the confidence of the Committee. 

Were my opinion asked I should say that I think him better adapted to labor 
with other missionaries of experience than to take the lead at a new Station. 

With my sincere sympathies in the recent affliction of the Board, in which all 
our benevolent Institutions participate and their officers especially, I am, 

Yours Truly, 

O. Eastman. 

Theological Seminary, N. Y. Oct. 

I am requested to furnish a testimonial in behalf of Mr. George Bowen, a mem¬ 
ber of the Senior Class in this Seminary in good standing. 

Mr. Bowen is a remarkable man; he is now about 30 years of age. Until within 
three or four years, he was a confirmed infidel. He was a man of fine intellectual 
tastes, travelled extremely in Europe, especially in Italy; made himself familiar in 
the modern languages; and published a book on the state of the Church in Italy, 
which is highly spoken of. His conversion took place under God in consequence of 
the accidental and unwilling perusal of Paley’j Evidences. He afterwards connected 
himself with this Seminary; where he has maintained a high rank as a scholar and 
a Christian. Having felt the gloom of infidelity, he now rejoices the more in the 
light of the Gospel. He has a higher influence in the Seminary than any other 
student, and all for good. I regard him as one of the most promising young men who 
have ever directed themselves to the Seminary work. 

The particulars of his conversion and Christian character will, I presume, be 
made known to you by the Rev. Dr. Skinner, his pastor. 

E. Robinson, 

Prof, in the Th. Seminary, N. Y. 

P. S. During the vacations of the last two years, Mr. Bowen and Mr. Ford have 
gone out together as colporteurs in one of the western counties of Pa. ( Pike County, 
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however, is the north-eastern County of the state. Dr. Robinson knew far more of 
the geography of Palestine than of Pennsylvania.) 

Mr. George Bowen, Jr. is a member of the Mercer Street Presbyterian Church 
in New York, in good and regular standing. He has been connected with that 
Church about two years and a half, during which time he has been in all respects a 
most exemplary church member; and, as his pastor and brethren believe, growing in 
grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. His removal 
from us will be a great loss to us; but, I am sure I express the conviction of the 
Church, when I declare my own, that we have no member, so well fitted as he is, 
by the knowledge of the truth, by deep experience of it in the heart, and by sanc¬ 
tification of the Spirit, for the missionary work; and under this conviction we re¬ 
joice that his heart induces him, to seek a connection with the A. B. C. F. M. that 
he may be sent as a messenger of the grace of God to the heathen; of his intellectual 
and literary qualifications for this work, the Professors of the Theological Seminary 
of which he is a member will bear witness. 

Thomas H. Skinner, 

Pastor of the Mercer St. Ch. 

New York, Dec. 15, ’46. 

My Dear Brothers,— 

What I have said concerning Mr. Bowen, in the certificate of his membership 
and standing in the Church is very far below what I might have said without going 
beyond the truth. I will say to you that he is one of the holiest and most spiritual, 
and lovely Christians, I have known during my whole ministry. I say this, in 
view of evidences which have been steadily multiplying since I first became ac¬ 
quainted with him. On my own account, I cannot but grieve that Mr. B. desires to 
be sent to the heathen. He has so helped me, by his prayers, and his holy life; by 
his bright and consistent example in all respects; that I hardly know how I can 
dispense with him; but God can supply his place; and in their confidence, I 
surrender him to you. 

He is a convert from infidelity; but even when he was an unbeliever his morals 
were pure and his life blameless and lovely to the eye of man. His conversion was 
very remarkable; and his growth in religion, has been, so far as I know, un¬ 
paralleled. His piety is of the deepest tone, having the same type, in general, as 
Brainerd’s and Edwards’. 

I do not say these things of him, hastily, but under the most sober sense of my 
responsibility. If the Board receive him, I am confident that they will have re¬ 
ceived one whom the Lord hath sent to them. 

Mr. B. has been abroad and is acquainted with several modern languages. 

Yours very affectionately, 

T. H. Skinner. 

Bowen’s offer was accepted by the American Board and he was ap¬ 
pointed by the Prudential Committee on December 29, 1846, and as¬ 
signed to the Maratha Mission in India. 

Bowen’s journal for the six months preceding his sailing for India 
contains frequent reference to his missionary purpose: 

Dec. 31, 1846. On the 24th I left for Boston with Bros. W. & C. Bros. H., R. 
and C. were also with us and the Lord Jesus gave us a heavenly, never-to-be 
forgotten night. Christian communion never seemed so precious. Bro. J. of Andover, 
took us down there, and there (at the Seminary) we passed three or four days 
full of blessedness. One long prayer meeting. They seemed to receive our sug- 
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gestions and exhortations with open month. We were permitted to see quite a 
movement in favor of higher attainments, and consecration to the missionary work. 
I highly prize the attachments formed there, in the Spirit, never to be broken I 
trust.—Yesterday received my nomination as a missionary. One thing calls for 
special thankfulness, that I have such evidence of my designation’s being according 
to the will of God. 

I feel that this is a solemn time. I have made this a day of thanksgiving for the 
immense goodness of God to me during the past year, 365 days of surpassing good¬ 
ness, 365 days of such happiness as all the accumulated happiness of the impenitent 
world would not equal. Unbelief is the great sin. According to my faith it has 
been unto me; and according to my unbelief it has been unto me. If I had ‘let God be 
true’ my existence in the earth would have been a source of great blessing, far 
and near. 

I wish to begin the new year with a firm, unflinching hold of this assertion, 
“All things are possible to him that believeth.” Let me believe as though there 
were none besides me to believe in this world. 

Feb. 3, 1847. In going to the heathen, I must go to live the life of Jesus. That is, 
to make myself one of the people, and one with them: and win the reputation 
of being the friend of publicans and sinners. It is said of Jesus, “the common people 
heard Him gladly”; and again, “this man receiveth sinners and eateth with them.” 
There was such a manifestation of love in His walk and conversation, and such a 
concealment of whatever might intimidate and repel, that all, even the lowest and 
vilest, were inspired with confidence towards Him. Even the leper, afraid of every 
other man, was not afraid of Christ. Now, the missionary must inspire the heathen 
about Him with the same confidence. He must throw himself right in among 
them. Find his friends among them. Not have a little detached world of his own, 
for himself, family, friends, from which to emerge for the purpose of visiting and 
talking to the heathen. The people must be convinced that he has set his love upon 
them; that he desires their affections; has no desire to be better off than they. “The 
common people heard Him gladly.” At many stations, it is most difficult to get 
men to hear. The preaching of the Gospel has nothing in it to interest them. The 
truth that Christ preached was just as repugnant to His hearers, as it is to ours. 
But He was full of grace as well as of truth. There are some peculiar difficulties 
arising out of caste The missionary may not live, I believe, among the natives, 
in their houses and at their tables, because of the rules of caste. The degradation, 
the low moral and mental condition of the people, is a difficulty to some, I fear. 
Another is that missionaries have already marked out, trodden and beaten a path; 
and that there will be risk in innovation. Again, nothing makes consecration so 
difficult as intercourse with the rich and refined The attractions of cultivated society 
I shall need to regard as enemies to me and my vocation. For what Christ aimed 
at was to be thought the friend of publicans and sinners. This was His greatest at¬ 
tainment; pursued by Him as earnestly as the ambitious man pursues his aims. He 
gloried in it, putting it in the list of His greatest works, making it one of the strong 
evidences of His Messiahship, that the Gospel was preached to the poor. 

I want to feel that this is a radical matter. Without it there is no preparation 
at all. Nothing can take the place of it. 

Feb. 20. A man may go to heathen shores, get a perfect knowledge of the lan¬ 
guage, preach the Gospel in that language, preach it long, preach it ably, and yet be 
ten thousand miles away from the heathen. Without the Spirit of God one is just 
as near the heathen in New York as in Bombay. It is not physical nearness that 
will ensure the influence they need. The great fact with regard to India is that God 
is there, even this Jesus in whom all the promises are yea and amen. The missionary 
goes to India to see God rather than the heathen, to preach to Him rather than 
them. His business is with God. We might as well carry so much earth as carry the 
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mere Gospel with us. (Tarry, said Christ, until endued with power from on high.) 
The truth hurts, it kills, when separate from the Spirit. Unmixed with faith, it is a 
dangerous thing to handle. Hence the necessity of always seeking immediate results. 
The apostles seeihed to expect final success or final non-success, as they went from 
place to place. Long time abode they wherever they were prospered. We are disposed 
to be satisfied with mere inklings of success at the outset; such as, a willingness to 
hear, to receive books, to enter schools. We ought never to seek such large success as 
when the Gospel is first preached. 

June 23. How little I appreciate the many tokens of Christian love that come 
flowing in upon me from all quarters. God values nothing so much. In order 
to obtain this love He became a servant, suffered and died; and yet how little 
am I affected by it. Let me appreciate it as God does; every word, look or act of 
love, let it be to me more than thousands of gold and silver. Let me meditate upon 
it, and seek to feel the full power of it. . . . No language can speak the goodness 
of Jesus. I would gird up the loins of my mind and press forward into the 
fulness of His love, until 1 shall be thoroughly rooted in love.—Last .Saturday re¬ 
ceived word of a vessel to sail in a few weeks for India. May God fill these weeks 
with fruitfulness. 

24. Have had some most precious thoughts today. I have been sometimes ex¬ 
ceedingly pained by the reflection that God should have committed Himself to 
me, revealed His love so marvellously, and yet to so little profit. I have almost 
been ashamed for God; that He should have come so near to one whose life is so 
little influenced by His love. But it has seemed to me today that nothing of all 
the love shown to me will ever be lost, but that it shall serve to enkindle the 
piety of heaven. It is an admirable way of showing love to the inhabitants of 
heaven and to all the holy universe, to take a wretch of such unmitigated vileness, 
and make him the object of unsurpassable kindness. For, in fact, the proofs of 
love given him concern them as much as him; they make known not only his God 
but theirs. If our God, they say, loves this abominable sinner, so as even to wash 
him from his sins in His own blood, what must be His love to those who have 
never transgressed? God thus makes known to them more of His heart than He 
could have otherwise possibly done. It is probable that a new flame of love has 
been kindled in the hearts of many angels by the marks of love God has given me. 

He records the closing meetings at the Seminary and the circumstances 
of his ordination : 

June 27. This evening should be remembered. The members of the Seminary 
partook of the Lord’s Supper, preparatory to our dispersion through the earth,— 
to China, Ceylon, Madura, Bombay, Syria, Sandwich Islands, &c. I thought of 
the first times, when the disciples walked with Jesus three years, receiving His 
instructions, occasionally going out for a month or two to labor by themselves; 
and then parted with Him, after having seen His body broken and blood shed for 
them. I had a delightful sense of the Saviour, the King of kings and Lord of 
lords, upon his throne, dismissing us on an embassy of love to a dying world. He 
was looking at those to whom we go; the love He gave us was love for them; 
all the instructions received by us during these years, all His longsuffering shown 
towards us, sprang from His love to them. I want to be lost in the Saviour’s love 
to the sinners we are sent to. All the Father’s love to the Son became simply a 
means of expressing His love to us; and so His love to us should be used to 
signify His love to the world we now enter. I was much occupied by Paul’s lan¬ 
guage: “Who now rejoice in my sufferings for you, and fill up that which is be¬ 
hind of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh for His body’s sake, which is the 
church.” God grant that I may do this; and that Christ may be magnified in my 
body. 
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July 2nd . Have had some trials. Ministers here think I do wrong in going to 
the heathen. I ought to stay here, and let others go. Such sentiments as these from 
men of experience and reputation are hard to bear. They do but show me still 
more clearly what is the path of duty. If everybody else forsakes the heathen, let 
me only give myself more thoroughly to them. This evening had a trying con¬ 
versation with my half-brother. He was altogether opposed to my going. The 
missionary enterprise was the perfection of folly in his eyes. This I was prepared 
for. But he considered it wrong in me to go, as well as foolish. My father might 
die, (this contingency came actually to pass before many months,) and his family 
be left without means of support; and I would be relieved of the burden of sup¬ 
porting them by my residence abroad, which burden would fall elsewhere. (This 
prophecy was not fulfilled.) This was exceedingly painful to bear. Nothing is 
harder than to be numbered among the transgressors. I have been unfaithful to 
this dear, misguided relative; let me pray for him in faith. 

July 4th. Ordained this evening, (Sabbath) to the ministry of the Gospel. 

Bowen's later “Reminiscences" remark regarding his diary of these 
days: 

This is the only notice that occurs of the ordination of this individual. It was 
on the fourth of July, the day observed throughout the United States in celebration 
of the Declaration of Independence; but as it fell this year on Sunday, the celebra¬ 
tion took place on Monday. The ordination took place in the Mercer St. Church, 
a little more than three years after the baptism of the same party in the same 
church. A considerable number of the leading Presbyterian and Congregational 
ministers took part in the ordination. The sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. 
Skinner, on the text (Ecc. VII. 10) “Say not thou, What is the cause that the 
former days arc better than these? for thou dost not enquire wisely concerning 
this.’* In this discourse the preacher sought to show that it was a great privilege 
to be living at this day when the whole world is being made so rapidly accessible 
to the Gospel, when the nations that are most concerned for the Gospel are at the 
summit of political power and commercial interest, when the knowledge that was 
once reserved for the specially-favoured, now percolates all through the com¬ 
munity. The charge to the candidate was given by Rev. Dr. Anderson of the Am. 
Board. The right hand of fellowship by the Rev. Dr. Thompson, of the Broadway 
Tabernacle. The Rev. Dr. Wm. Patton, the Rev. Dr. Cheevers, perhaps others, 
took part. The sensations experienced when these good men laid their hands upon 
the head of the candidate, set him apart for the work of preaching Christ to the 
dwellers in India, and invoked the blessing of God upon him and his work, are 
still vividly remembered. The church was crowded, and there were many there 
who had known the candidate in the days of his worldliness and infidelity, and 
who glorified God for the grace bestowed upon him. 

In the Bombay Guardian of Sept. 17, 1881, Bowen summarized his 
missionary experience at Union Seminary: 

H. had spent three years in the Union Theological Seminary, University 
Place, New York. (Residing at his father’s house, he daily attended the recitations 
and meetings in the Seminary.) He never can cease to praise God for the blessed 
days spent here, especially after the 4th of December, 1845, when the Master in¬ 
troduced him into the life of faith. Enraptured with the discoveries then made 
of the all-sufficiency and perfect availableness of the grace of Christ, he felt im¬ 
pelled to speak to one and another of his fellow-students of these discoveries, and 
tried to persuade them all that it was their privilege to have the habitual fulness 
of the Spirit’s presence. Very many sought and found the blessing, and it was not 
long before there was a glorious revival of a character almost unknown until then. 
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There was a good deal of opposition, a good deal of suspicion; people talked of 
Oberlinism and Perfectionism; but God gave grace to those who had entered into 
this life of special faith so to conduct themselves as to live down the opposition. 
The Theology taught in the Seminary was known as that of the New School, 
being a modified form of Calvinism. One of the results of the revival spoken of, 
was a readiness on the part of the students to offer themselves for the foreign mis¬ 
sion work. In the nine classes that had graduated previous to 1847 there were but 
five altogether who went to the foreign field; out of the class that graduated in 
1847, there were eight foreign missionaries, and others would have gone had their 
health permitted; out of the class that graduated in 1848, six became foreign mis¬ 
sionaries; in 1849, three; in 1850, four. A memoir of a missionary who died in 
Persia in 1865 has been published, in which mention is made of his having entered 
Union Theological Seminary in 1847, and the writer of the book, referring to it, 
says: “He there joined a band of young men consecrated to the noblest work that 
can summon the energies of the human heart. At that date these consecrated walls 
were like cedar and spice and sandalwood, redolent with the blessed graces of 
living saints just gone in Christ’s name to Christ’s work.” Of the eight that left 
in 1847, two went to Western India, three to the Sandwich Islands, one to Syria, 
one to Persia and one to China. 
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B OWEN left New York by boat for Boston, July 27, 1847. Long 
afterwards he wrote: “Never can he forget the hour when for the 
last time he knelt amid the loved ones at home commending them to 
God in prayer, or the form of his father on the wharf as the vessel re¬ 
ceded. When this was no longer visible he returned to the saloon and, 
finding a Bible there, read the 49th chapter of Isaiah, a chapter that 
seemed especially for him.*' “The last time” was not a figure of speech. 
Bowen never returned to America. Like William Carey he spent his 
whole life in India, without vacations or furloughs, and he never saw 
again any member of his family after that farewell of July 27. 

He wrote to all the members of the family, except Frank, who was 
abroad on the “Silas Richards/' during the four days in Boston before 
he sailed on July 31 on the “Goodwin” for Bombay. It was an ice ship 
carrying ice to India both as cargo and as ballast. To his mother he 
wrote: “There cannot by any possibility be too much earnestness in re¬ 
ligion. . . . Dear mother, I bless God over and over again for what He 
has done for you. But, oh, much remains to be done. I want to have 
you exert a positively Christian influence, an influence that will have 
the effect of drawing souls to Christ. A person may exert a moral in¬ 
fluence without honoring religion. It must be evident to all that we love 
Christ and despise everything that does not tend to His glory.” To his 
father, “I believe that this trial is very great for you. It is possible that 
you will be more affected by it than any other. If so, I hope you may 
derive the greatest blessing from it. God is infinitely rich and wants noth¬ 
ing ; and if he takes anything from us, it is for the purpose of giving 
something a great deal better. I hope that both you and I may learn at 
this time, and better and better the longer we live, the all-sufficiency of 
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Christ, and seek that intimacy with Him that shall make us independent 
of all other sources of happiness. ,, In the same tenor he wrote to Har¬ 
riet and Kate, with last words to all just as the ship sailed. 

There were but three passengers, Bowen and Mr. and Mrs. Wood, 
all assigned to Western India. Wood had been Bowen’s classmate in 
the Seminary. They undertook at once on the voyage the study of 
Marathi and his thoughts and occupations during these six months at 
sea are recorded in his journal. A few extracts must suffice: 

Rules for reading the Bible. 

1. Read with unbroken attention. 

2. Get something new from every verse before you leave it. 

3. Exercise faith in all you read, promises, commands, threatenings. 

4. Self-examination. 

5. Seek to have your affections stirred up by it. 

6. Keep Jesus in view. 

7. Read the Bible more than any other book,—more than all others. 

8. Neglect no part of Scripture. 

9. See the scene. 

10. Read the text abundantly. 

11. Examine yourself in what you have read. 

12. Converse about what you have read. 

13. Turn it into prayer. 

14. Obey it, at once. Obey the commands, plead the promises. 

Aug. 12. Began the Marathi. (H. had found a Grammar, Dictionary and New 
Testament at the Missions Rooms in Boston, and had obtained permission to take 
them with him, to be used on the voyage in getting some knowledge of the lan¬ 
guage.) 

19th. My mind is much occupied with respect to this crew. I feel as though I 
might as well be thrown overboard, as reach Bombay without the conversion of 
some of these souls. One thing astonishes me and that is the degree of love I 
sometimes feel for them. And some things have appeared to strengthen our faith. 
One of the worst of them expressed to me the other night, his desire to become 
a Christian. And the steward is sensible of his need of Christ. In addition to our 
other exercises, I expect to begin a Bible-class next Sabbath. 

Aug. 27. What is it to walk worthy of the Lord? To be looking unto Jesus 
incessantly, exercising faith and feeling dependence all the time. Constant vigilance 
to know and do His will. Seeking His glory as a famishing man seeks bread. 
Making much of moments and opportunities. It consists in loving the Gospel, carry¬ 
ing on the Gospel in one’s life. So to live as to impress men with the excellence of 
Christ, and have His approbation continually. What would the Saviour do in a 
four or five months’ voyage at sea? Would He be all the time preaching, judg¬ 
ing, censuring? One thing He would do: He would clothe himself in love. There 
would be a wonderful manifestation of love, expressed in ways they could recog¬ 
nize. He healed men of their bodily diseases in order that He might display His 
benevolent disposition in ways they could understand. For me to converse with 
them about these things that exclusively interest them is not in itself condemna- 
ble, I think. I want to exhibit friendliness in a way they can recognize, and thus 
my Gospel will come to them with more power. But I doubt not that I overshoot 
the mark. 

Sept. 16. Butler’s Analogy. “Practical habits are formed and strengthened by 
repeated acts, and passive impressions grow weaker by repetition.” A truth that 
cannot be too much borne in mind. Hence we see the necessity of constantly grow- 
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ing in the knowledge of God. In God alone have we a compensation for the loss 
thus sustained. If what we see of God today affects us more today than it probably 
will tomorrow, new discoveries of His character may be made, tomorrow, and 
so on to all eternity. So that the loss of emotion stimulates to action thus we are 
kept under the law of progress. Why am I less affected by the character of Jesus 
and His love than once I was? To the end that I may be stimulated to seek new 
discoveries of love. At the same time a habit of obedience formed requires less 
emotional incitement than a habit in its inception. So that I gain both ways. The 
great habit I want to form is the habit of faith. It can only be formed by daily, 
hourly, minutely exercise. Habit, this blessed law of our nature, is my friend if 
I am in the path of Jesus. 

Sept . 29. This then is the great point to be conquered. I want to find my highest 
joy in doing good and my next highest in efforts to do good. It never requires an 
effort to please myself, and I want to go about these labours in just the spirit and 
with more than the enjoyment of self-indulgence. If I have love to Christ then 
here is a foundation for such enjoyment. I have only to cultivate the faith by which 
the wants of my neighbour will be seen to be the pressing wants of the Lamb of 
God, wants expressed in agonies and blood. 

Oct. 2. Have read since I came on board, Memoirs of Grant, (Nestorian mis¬ 
sionary,) Checver’s Lectures on Pilgrim's Progress, Hopkins’ Lectures on the Evi¬ 
dences, Butler’s Analogy, Chalmer’s Bridgewater Treatise, Dibble’s Sandivich 
Islands, Moffat’s Southern Africa, Jenyns, Leslie, Littleton and Watson on the Evi¬ 
dences, Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation, Bogue’s Evidences , Jenkyns’ Union of 
the Spirit and the Church, Elijah the Tishbitc, Thy Kingdom come. 

Oct. 14. My true interest is to dam up the sensual sources of gratification in 
order that I may be driven absolutely to Christ and His kingdom for enjoyment. 
I want to find my whole happiness in the advancement of Christ’s cause, and I 
need to be wonderfully jealous of every thing that offers to please me in any way. 
We are a vast deal more sensual than we suspect. 

The severest element in the sufferings of Christ was doubtless the unloveliness 
of the objects He came to die for. Then let me with all energy and assiduity link 
Christ to every human being and love him not in a way of my own choosing but 
in the way of His appointment. He commanded His disciples to watch and pray in 
Gethsemane and they went to sleep; He commanded them not to draw the sword 
and they drew it. Love does not choose its own way of doing good to its object; 
the lover fixes on those things that he knows will please the loved one, not on 
those which will merely please himself. This is perfectly understood among mortals. 
But we are prone to obey God as we call it, by following certain courses that are 
most convenient to ourselves. 

Dec. 21. Have read since Oct. 3rd, Memoirs of Martyn, Brainerd, Swartz, 
Buchanan, Venn’s Duty of Man, Palcy’s Horae Paulinac, a good deal of Lardner’s 
work on Art and Science, Offcn’s Legacy , Finney’s Sermons, half of Newton on 
the Prophecies, Martyr Lamb, Peabody’s Sermons. 

The voyage was a time of continued excessive introspection. In later 
years Bowen recognized this, and also his morbid self-examinations and 
appraisals. But he was learning lessons. He prayed for favoring winds 
and good progress for the ship, and on one occasion did so publicly to 
demonstrate his power in prayer, and learned a wholesome lesson in 
humility from the experience. (See Bombay Guardian, Dec. 10, 1881, 
p. 645.) 

On Dec. 23, 1847 there is one entry of which Bowen long afterwards 
emphasized one sentence: 
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Some kinds of seed spring up incontinently; others remain long buried, but 
none the less yield abundant fruit. In the Christian church it is a creditable thing 
to accomplish great immediate results, and to go through life clothed in the halo 
of one’s own influence. There is in the church a very marked tendency to notice 
and admire any one that seems to be wielding power. It may be that God will 
mature fruit rapidly, according to the faithfulness of His servants. This has been 
my opinion and I may yet see it to be correct. Rut it appears to me tiow that the 
highest style of Christian in God's sight is one who lives in the icrise exercise of 
all his powers, sparing himself not at all, doing all to produce great and immediate 
results, yet esteeming that in God's favour is his life, repining not when there is no 
appearance of fruit, and willing to he thought unprofitable by the church. Am I 
willing to forego the honour that cometh from man? God grant me such faith in 
him and such love to souls that I shall strive according to his working that work- 
eth in me mightily, doing all to save them, and yet entertaining such confidence 
in the greater love of God as to believe that he doeth all well even when I see no 
sign of vegetation above the surface The great thing is to have a conscience void 
of offence, a heart full of love. And the love to man and the love to God must 
never impinge on one another. Full of love to the Saviour manifesting itself in 
the greatest efforts for the good of man. Am I willing that God should answer the 
prayers offered for the good of those on board this vessel years hence so that my 
part in it shall not be known? It is God that giveth the increase; and every man 
shall receive his own reward according to his own labours, not according to his suc¬ 
cesses. 

December 30th. Have been reading this diary and have found much to humble 
me; many precious intimations of the Scriptures teccived but to be lost Let me 
here gather up some of these. 

1 Prayer as a means of faith in the condition of sinners. 

2. To have faith must first desire to have it. Look at the reasons. 

3. The only genuine earnestness is that which will not let God go. 

4. Maintained faith is true faith. A good start and perseverance 

5. Past faith aggravates the sin of present unbelief. 

6. The Cross is the Power of God; not a visit to hell or heaven. 

7. What is sanctification? Love. 

8. Exquisite happiness is praying for others, when God’s love to them is realized. 

9. The importance of right public prayer ; more than preaching. 

10 We seek not to create but to recognize divine love. 

11. I want to be lost in the Saviour’s love to the sinners we are sent to. 

12 Why has God shown me his love for men but that I may exercise the faith 
they fail to? 

13. Remember past answers to prayer. They came slowly but they came. 

14. The great thing in preaching,—to get out of one’s self; be wrapt up in others. 

15. The Holy Ghost is God’s love now, as the crucifixion was then. 

16. And as this love passeth knowledge, an unlimited measure of the Spirit. 

17. Practical habits strengthened by repeated acts; the habit of unbelief has had 

a life to grow in. 

18. Prayer is promise. 

19 He could better part with the universe than with the reputation of a prayer- 
answerer. 

20. The sins of every sinner are the woes of Christ; let them be mine 

21. Find my highest enjoyment in doing, next highest in efforts to do good. 

22. It requires no effort to please one’s self. Love finds its pleasure in doing good, 

and so needs no effort to do it. 

23. To forget my prayers is to lose their answers. 

24. God cannot believe for me. (The highest faith is simply letting God be true.) 

Cease expecting greater motives to faith. 
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25. The Holy Spirit God’s parakletos (Advocate) with me; Christ mine with God. 

26. The same effort (faith) needed to keep truth in the mind as to bring it there. 

27. Important every morning to bring the mind under the influence of old truths 

as to discover new ones. 

28. When it is hard to love, we may infer that it is easy to hate. 

29. In vain I call Christ glorious if I relax in prayer. True prayer is the same 

as saying, Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Hosts. 

30. Strong faith is a strong persuasion of God’s glory. 

31. Is it not possible to be so filled with the Spirit as to do more than all 

others are doing? What crowns are offered. 

32. How much can be done in a day. 

33. Energetic bracing of the mind, (faith in the indwelling Spirit?) 

34. Remember the lake of fire where I properly belong, and a crust of bread 

will awaken unknown gratitude. 

35. Just so far as wc are planted in the likeness of His death we shall be of His 

resurrection. 

36. There should be a peculiar element in the sinner’s love to Christ. 

37. If it is wrong to expect a mighty manifestation of the Spirit, Christ’s cross 

is wrong. 

38. Experiment on the cross. 

39. A dead man becomes the property of the living; so Christ. 

40. Worlds of mercy emptied for my sanctification. 

41. Scourge the mind if you will have it work. (On the contrary, cease from 

doing it, and look to Christ, on the principle of the expulsive power of a 
new affection.) 

42. Never utter a word of a man that will make it more difficult to love him. 

43. How some men seek heaven 1 but conformity to the will of God is my heaven. 

44. To realize Christ’s' abhorrence of my sin. But not without realizing His readi¬ 

ness to save from it. 

45. In my formation, body and soul, God had reference to the communication of 

Himself. 

46. What is absolutely necessary to my content? How much of Christ? 

47. Are any vanities contributing to my content? 

48. Christ knows how. Has power in me that I have not (believe only). 

49. True humility appears in hungering and thirsting after righteousness. (And 

in recognizing the work of the Spirit within). 

50. It is consistent with God’s love to let us fall into sin just so far as we do 

not watch. 

51. Strange that after 10,000 experiences the Christian should be without a con¬ 

stant sense of danger. (Perfect love casts out fear. God seeks to bring His 
children to a life characterized by love rather than fear.) 

52. Unwatchfulness is sin. Watch thou in all things. 

53. The true testimony of conscience not obtained without cross-examination. See 

1 Kings XXII, for an example. 

54. The Holy Ghost is with us not merely to show us truth but to bring us 

under the power of it. 

55. Satan chiefly aims to hide men’s souls from me. 

56. In preaching, see the mark you want to hit and aim at it. 

57. Beware lest ye fall from stedfastness. 

58. Christ liveth in me while His word liveth in me. 

What a shame in such a world as this, that prayer should ever be offered in 
vain. I look back over these pages and how many unanswered prayers meet my eye. 
Unanswered because unmaintained. Instead of being a rock, a wave of the sea; 
and I was not there to receive the answer. 
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Dec. 31. In public preaching I may discover my measure of faith, and thus ascer¬ 
tain pretty nearly whether the preaching will be of use or not. I have utterly 
failed as a preacher; not failed in all respects, in minor respects, but in this great 
respect that self has not been lost in interest for others. 

Jan. 8, 1848. I was in tears most of the night at the thought of my perfect 
uselessness on board here or in the church of Christ at all. The rivers of living 
waters are not even rills. Has God sent upon me strong delusion that I should 
believe a lie? viz., that the Saviour is mine and my wants are His, while nothing 
in my influence shows that Christ has any connection with me. There is not enough 
of the Spirit of God with me to hinder the Captain from stretching himself out on 
the sofa and going to sleep at evening prayers. How many an indication of good has 
appeared and hastened to be gone faster than it came. As well send a bale of 
cotton to the Marathas as send me. I feel sick of sterile happiness. What sort of 
spiritual enjoyment is that which yields nothing to mankind? If I cannot be useful 
let me be miserable. It is only an insult to the miseries of my fellow-men to be 
feasting on angels’ food and have nothing to give them. 

Jan. 11. Christ has drawn me to the cross and shown me His love for sinners, 
that I may go to them and unfold it to them in their own language. The love of 
Christ for men is to constrain me in preaching to them. What is required of me 
then is, an extraordinary sense of the greatness of that love and the power to de¬ 
scribe it. I must have my soul fired with the fire of Christ, and be animated with 
the zeal of true interpretation ... I have derived my chief enjoyment in social 
prayer from the habit of losing myself and my wants, and praying exclusively 
for others. I have been sensibly blest and conscious of the approbation of God. At 
such times God has seemed to say, Love is sanctification, you will obtain what 
you ask for yourself by losing yourself and employing yourself only about others. 
Why not give myself entirely up to the wants of others, praying only for them, 
thinking only for them, studying them, reading the Bible for them, in a word, 
living immediately for them? I have imagined that to live for them, I must be 
mainly occupied with my own heart and work away at that, pray ever for that, 
&c. But I do believe that this is an error. As I occupy myself about others my 
own heart will grow in grace. This is grace, this is the blessing, to have no 
wants but the wants of others. This enormous contemplation tends to egotism. 
Long experience shows that there may be abundance of spiritual exercise without 
any progress towards the death of self. Self is killed by being lost sight of. In 
honour preferring one another Look not every man on his own things but on 
those of others. The health of the eye is in living out of itself, in conversing un¬ 
ceasingly with every thing save with the eye itself; and so it is with the soul. 
Look at Jesus; we find his gaze always directed to others. Look at Paul God 
helping me, I will begin now in earnest. Ostracizing myself. Coming to the throne 
of grace, only as a proxy. 

Only two letters survive of any which Bowen may have written on 
the “Goodwin”; doubtless there were many to his Seminary friends. The 
Rev. Stephen C. Strong, Wellesley, Mass., wrote to me through his 
sister, Mrs. J. N. Harris of New London, Conn., “I knew him very 
slightly, but met him, I presume, in some classmate’s room once or 
twice and had a little conversation with him. When he went to India, 
in the service of the American Board, he wrote several letters to some 
of the Seminary students and named several to whom he would like 
to have them loaned, and I felt quite honored when I learned that I 
was one of the group.” This was the letter which Mr. Strong had copied 
into his “commonplace book”: 
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The face of nature—the more I study it, the more evangelical does it become. 
We have an unction from the Holy One—know all things The fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom. Our eyes must first be opened by Him who is the 
Truth—the Sun of Righteousness—and only after that can we take our first, right 
look at anything in nature, or in art, history or fiction, Heaven, Earth or Hell. 
In the visible creation there is that love that was manifest in the flesh; love whose 
length and breadth, height and depth are immeasurable. I am continually stumb¬ 
ling upon the promises of the Bible when I roam among the works of God: and 
the ray of light that comes tearing down to me at the rate of two hundred 
thousand miles a second, seems to have just breath enough to exclaim for Him 
that sent it—“I am the good Shepherd, that giveth His life for the sheep,” and 
then expire. I find this Calvary love breathing through every sluice and crevice 
in nature; but I find also the threatenings of the Gospel. Jesus Christ came not 
to condemn the world. His errand was love; but it was a love that dealt both in 
promises and threatenings. The word of God revealed in the Gospels is not re¬ 
tributive and decisive, but premonitory; as it were, the forecasted shadow of 
itself, intended like His goodness, to lead men to repentance. 

And so with the wrath of God revealed in nature. It is not retributive—for 
it is carnal, fugitive and undistinguishing It forbids all men to look upon this 
world as a place of punishment—for all men know that the worse they become 
the more they love a residence in this world. But it is premonitory, and tells 
all who have ears to hear, that there is a greater one to come, for those who 
fail to understand the loving kindness of the Lord. What I admire is, the par¬ 
ticular amount of this element of evil, blended with the good of this world. The 
benevolence of God remains intact, and for their lives men cannot escape the 
conviction of it. And yet it is revealed from Heaven that He is something more 
than benevolent. 

My habitual impression is that to create the new heavens and the new earth 
of prophecy, it will not be necessary to change the material world we live in, 
but simply the eyes with which we look upon it. Enough to bind the earthquakes, 
and bury back the volcanoes, and tame down the lightning; to throw out the 
few foreign elements introduced because of sin. Then, with our souls all alive with 
love to God, life would be a heaven indeed. 

There is nothing truer than that man is dead in sin—his whole nature. I was 
not aware until this voyage how extensive was the empire of this death in me. 
For I have seen that the least of the ends for which the beautiful works of God 
were given, is that material end which men consider the great one. Take an en¬ 
cyclopedia and read an at tide on Light, and then be assured that the man knows 
nothing about it. He has found out some of its material properties and purposes; 
but though he had found out all, yet is he still a hundred of millions of miles from 
the intention of God in bestowing it. I believe that in all 11 is works God ad¬ 
dresses the soul; and this body of ours is simply the instrument for apprehending 
these external signs and symbols by which He addresses us. And I have felt that 
my senses are steeped in death The Bible, and every word of it, is sealed up, 

until God be heard in it; and everything in nature I conceive to be under the 

same seal. It gloriously exalts God, I think, to view Him as singly intent upon 
addressing our spiritual natures. The tree has some higher mission than simply 
to give shade, fruit, fuel for the good of the bodies of men. Every leaf and fiber 
of it exists primarily to make known the perfections of our God, to repeat in new 
strains the promises of the Gospel, and to do something towards the elevation of 
our moral natures. And it is only because man is without the Spirit that these 
effects are not produced I assure you that as I was one day sitting in the mizzen 
top, I was really frightened by the discovery of the awful dearth in which my 

senses had hitherto been bound. I was shocked at the thought of going out of the 

world, and leaving my body for the worms, before I had ever discovered, or 
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dreamed of, the end for which that body was given me. All other ends were 
mediate: the great end was the enjoyment of God. My sense of feeling, taste, sight, 
hearing, smell, were all given as so many sources by which God should com¬ 
municate to me the knowledge of Himself. And how had I been degrading them 
every hour and every minute of my life! Just as though all the gold in the 
world should be taken to make spades and hods for day-laborers; and all the 
diamonds in the world to give light to those that toil in coal mines. Were I 
filled with the Holy Ghost, I could not eat a crust of bread without some new 
enjo>ment of God. In connection with these thoughts consider the passage: “I 
have formed thee for myself.” 

Later he adds: 

In regard to what I wrote you about yesterday, the true way to enjoy God 
in external creation is to mix up His words and His works together. Prac¬ 
tise this and you will find the combination precious. 

Consider the Sun as preaching to you with intense zeal and burning eloquence 
from the words: “I am the light of the world”—or from these:—“In Him was 
life and the life was the light of men.” Or, the Moon (shining by reflected light) 
from these: “Ye are the light of the world.” “Because I live, ye shall live also.” 
“Beholding the glory of the Lord, changed into the same image from glory to 
glory.” “Looking unto Jesus.” “As the Father hath sent Me into the world, 
even so send I you into the world.” “Without Me ye can do nothing.” “Of His 
fulness have we all received.” 

The other letter that is preserved is a long serial letter to the family 
of sixteen pages in Bowen’s exceedingly fine and close handwriting. 
Harriet copied it in her own beautiful penmanship in the volume of 433 
pages, containing Bowen’s letters to the family from July 28, 1847 to 
April 5, 1858. Harriet’s copy fills 58 crowded pages. The letter is dated 
Dec. 20, 1847 with sections of later dates and a postscript written on Jan. 
25, after reaching Bombay. It is made up largely of his religious medi¬ 
tations and appeals but tells also of the experiences of the long voyage, 
his relations, both religious and social, with the crew, the vessels sighted, 
the adverse winds, and currents: 

Unless we get a breeze we shall in a day or two be carried back over the 
line or else carried ashore on some of these coral islands (the Maldives) that 
we passed west of us. Nothing can be more insidious than these current 4 ?. We 
get a little breeze and seem to be making a good course, and going on our way 
and all the time we are carried in the direction most repugnant to us. And 
without a wind we are utterly at their mercy. An island might be distinctly 
in sight, and a serene noontide sky above us, and every discernible thing wearing 
a friendly and benign aspect and yet this invisible current, so secret that none 
of our senses can discover it, might carry us right upon the reef that surrounds 
that island. So true is it that the dangers we find it impossible to dread are the 

only ones to be dreaded-We saw an English barque, the “King William,” 

bound for New South Wales and sailed in company with her for a thousand 
miles. Parted company and after another thousand miles sailing, came together 
again and then parted for good. We had about 70 days of uninterrupted sunshine 
from Boston to the Cape of Good Hope ... I must tell you that I am a great 
sailor ... I have often been up bending and reefing sails ... I can go up 
thirty feet of a rope by my hands alone . . .We took several albatrosses with a 
hook and line, not dreading what Coleridge warns against in his Ancient Mariner. 
(The sailors knew nothing of this superstition.) The albatross is a very handsome 
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bird, often of spotless white, measuring from ten to twelve feet from tip to tip 
. . . One day as I was seated on the far-top gallant yard, meditating on the 
day’s text, and thinking of those at home, I saw a whale approaching from a 

distance in grand style. He bore right down upon us and I apprehended for a 

moment or two that he would dash right into the boat and break it through 
(for they have their strength), but he sheered off and lay alongside, exhibiting 
his vast proportions to our astonished gaze. He was 80 or 100 feet long. What 
is amazing is that the food of the monstrous creatures consists entirely of 
animalculae, too fine almost for sight . . .We caught three sharks. This was the 
way. The noose of a rope was let down into the water and a piece of pork at the 
end of another rope to attract the shark. When within the noose, ne was quickly 
made fast in it, and all hands pulled him on deck. One thing took my attention as 
I saw them swimming under our stern. Every shark (every male one) is guided 
by a pilot fish, a handsome ring-streaked fish, eight or ten inches in length, which 
swims just before the mouth of the shark and marshals him the way that he 
should go. The shark has not to see for himself, think for himself or smell for 
himself, the pilot fish is his intellect and his senses at once. . . . 

In the January 1st section of the letter he sends greetings to all the 

family and to his long-time friend, Roxy, the cook, and to his step¬ 
brother, Nat, and his family. 

They landed in Bombay on Jan. 19, 1848, 172 days after sailing 
from Boston. Of the voyage and his arrival Bowen wrote long after¬ 
wards in his “Reminiscences, CXLVI”: 

Early in the voyage, Homunculus overcame a feeling of trepidation, and made 
his way to the mizzcn top-gallant and after that continued to spend some time 
every day aloft, with a book and his own thoughts. He gradually came to lend 
a hand whenever the sailors were employed on the rigging; learned to take part 
in bending sails and even in reefing them; and finally became so much at home 
in these matters that he would go up at night with the men to take in a reef, 
when it was blowing a gale. Somewhere in the region of Mauritius we en¬ 
countered a hurricane, but came safely out of it. It was, if we remember rightly, 
the Captain’s first voyage as Captain and he had never been to Bombay; he was 
very careful; we thought him timid, sometimes. It was doubtless a trial to him 
to be shut up with two missionaries and a missionary’s wife as his only passengers 
for nearly six months, but he submitted to it with a tolerably good grace. Hom¬ 
unculus spent most of his time in studying Marathi. Dr. Stevenson’s grammar 
taught him the letters and how to pronounce them, after a fashion, and other 
things, and before the end of the voyage he had read the Gospels. The ship 
had been provisioned in hope of a much shorter passage and for the last 
month or so we had an opportunity of preparing ourselves for supposed mis¬ 
sionary hardships by eating and drinking what was sometimes not altogether palat¬ 
able . . . Shortly after anchoring, Mr. Allen, the missionary, who had been in the 
country twenty years, came on board and took us ashore. Landing at the Apollo 
Bunder, we drove to the American Mission House . . . The evening of the day 
I arrived, I had a conversation with Mr. A. in which reference was made (by him) 
to the mode of living of the missionaries, its stylishness and expensiveness. It 
was very difficult for them at home to pronounce a correct judgment or for 
any one who had not resided here long enough to inform himself of the peculiar 
genius of the people, the nature of the climate, the customs of Europeans. Perhaps 
there is no country where the distinction of classes is more regarded, and where 
influence is so much dependent upon the particular class or rank assigned to an 
individual in the common estimation. Many things that would be creditable in 
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other countries, as plainness of living, voluntary poverty, renunciation of the 
goods of this world, do only here demean the person and strip him of influence 
in the eyes of the Natives. If a man does not live as Europeans live, if he conforms 
to the customs of the Natives, that is, if he walks, waits upon himself, eats what 
they eat, observes no etiquette, &c., &c., he will be ranked by them with the lowest, 
and be treated with contempt and indifference. The influence of a different style 
of living I could see for myself; servants, teachers, Natives generally exhibited 
the excess of deference, bowing down to the ground, and uttering abundant pro¬ 
testations. Further, no constitution from our climate could bear exposure to the 
sun of this, or go through anything like its previous measure of exercise or effort. 
All experience showed, sooner or later, that habits of self-indulgence were, in a 
sense, absolutely and religiously required. The question was whether it was 
necessary to live in a manner that should please Christians at home, or in a 
mode that would tend to give influence here. There might be an error as to the 
particular degree to which conformity to the customs of Europeans should be 
carried; while human nature, even in Christians, is what it is, errors would prob¬ 
ably be committed. I did not dissent; admitted the force of the reasons; agreed 
that an error might easily be made; and said that if we failed to please them at 
home, it mattered little provided we pleased Christ. 



X 

Beginning Work in India 


B OWEN’S first letter after his arrival in Bombay appears to have 
been written to Dr. Rufus Anderson, the extraordinarily able and 
resolute secretary of the American Board. In the letter dated Jan. 30, 
1848, Bowen refers to his voyage and to his first impressions: 

I sometimes during the voyage regretted not having shipped before the mast. 
I should then have been more among the men. It is true, that during the latter 
portion of the voyage, I spent some portion of every day among them. The 
passage money would have been economized; and when I consider how the funds 
of the Board are chiefly contributed, I feel that these funds are sacred to the 
positive necessities of missionaries and missions ... I should rather be in 
favor of unmarried missionaries coming out before the mast, when they felt 
so inclined; and if I should, which God forbid, be obliged to take a similar 
voyage, I would so take it. God forbid, I say; for I feel myself in my haven, 
anchored in India. I desire of God simply the privilege of living and dying in 
this land the life and death of a true follower of Christ. I deplore the many years 
of my life that have been spent away from the heathen, and feel that I must not 
deprive them of any more of my time . . .Mr. Allen has given me a great 
deal of information with regard to India; and I incline to believe that in regard 
to many things relating to this land, we arc under an illusion at home. But 
my notions of things are yet ciude and immature, and I will not venture to ex¬ 
press them, till justified by further observation. One thing I must say, that the 
difficulties in the way of the Gospel seem to me unsurpassably great in this 
place. And this also, that there is surprisingly little direct preaching of the 
Gospel to the natives. Again the Europeans here have as many ministers in 
proportion to numbers, as any part of our population at home, yet as a whole 
their influence in whatever relates to the Gospel is nil. How the natives, from 
what they see of Christianity, can form an idea in the remotest degree ap¬ 
proximating to the true, I cannot conceive. Being requested to preach last night 
before the Scotch Free Church, I could not but preach a regular missionary ser¬ 
mon, setting forth their obligations to the heathens around them. Perhaps their 
obligations are less felt by the church of Christ in this heathen land, than by the 
church at home. But I must check myself, for I have no right yet to entertain 
opinions ... I never have felt more than I now do the importance of mis- 
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sionaries being consecrated on your side of the Atlantic, and setting out with 
right evangelic views of what is required of them. India is a place not a bit 
better than America to acquire such graces as humility, self denial, renuncia¬ 
tion of the world. And I do still think that a change in the condition of things, 
must begin in the heart of your seminaries. 

I hope that I shall enjoy, throughout our futute correspondence, the free 
communication of your sentiments in all that relates to me and my doings, and 
that I shall show myself worthy of it, by a becoming teachableness. 

His first family letter was to his father, dated Jan. 31, 1848. He is 
living alone with Mr. Allen: 

I am most pleasantly domiciliated in a room on the first floor, nearly twice 
the size of my little room at home, with two windows, about as dark as I 
used to make mine at home; in a word I do not know how anything could be 
pleasanter. I feel grateful to the Saviour for having provided me such a nice place 
to learn Marathi in . . . While in some respects the English government here 
has seemed to facilitate the introduction of the Gospel, in other respects, it seems 
to one only to have reared up new barriers. I ask myself, would my vocation 
here be more difficult, if mine were the first white face ever seen; and I am 
answered by the recollection of many aids and facilities that have been provided 
in grammar, dictionaries, translation, dissemination of the Scriptures, &c. But 
after all, how little has been accomplished, how few souls saved and sanc¬ 
tified. But oh, it is a blessed thing to be here. I feel as though I had reached 
my haven. My desire is that Christ may teach me to love these heathen, and do 
them good till my last breath. God be with you and bless you abundantly. 

His first letter to Harriet, who was his most constant and intimate 
correspondent, was dated Feb. 27 and was full of spiritual admonition, 
with bits of news about the Mission and an account of a visit to the 
island of Elephantina, five or six miles from Bombay, with its cave 
full of sculptures of mythological figures. He closes the letter: 

Detested (!) by the opinion of some that we are to wait centuries before 
India can be evangelized We must stop waiting and give God no rest until He 
gives this land to Christ. If we are to calculate simply the capabilities of 
Christians, why centuries and a century of centuries will be insufficient. If we 
are to have only the same ratio of divine aid we have hitherto had, these cen¬ 
turies will be needed, and even then India will not be Christ’s perhaps. But 
what reason have we to affirm that God has gone as far in modern times in the 
dispensation of His Spirit as He ever will. I cannot tolerate the thought. I be¬ 
lieve India may be evangelized in this very generation. But there must first 
be a mighty increase of vitality in the church. 

The fullest expression of Bowen’s mind and spirit during this first 
year in India, except in his journal, was in a letter to his Seminary 
classmate, Robert Aikman: 

Bombay, March 31, 1848. 

Dear Brother Aikman: 

I thank you for your good long letter begun Sept. 30, and finished ten 
months later. For the information it contains in regard to the brethren, in re¬ 
gard to your field, and in regard to the work of the Holy Ghost in your own 
heart—your letter is pleasant to me, because I find yourself in it. I seem to be 
again sitting with you in that upper chamber, conversing on the most important 
and precious of all topics, even on the very topics that we shall converse about 
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in heaven a thousand years hence. Was not our season of preparation for the 
ministry a delightful season? Is not the retrospect a pleasant one? And can we 
reasonably look forward to anything closely similar this side of the grave? 
But it was long enough; for our working time, even the remainder of life, will 
prove short enough doubtless. I was thinking this morning that here 32 years 
of my life had rolled away, and I had not yet begun to live. That is, to work— 
for to work is to live. All my past life, has been a long and strangely cir¬ 
cuitous avenue to my present position, a wandering maze whose issue God alone 
discerned. Only to think of it, 32 solid years cast away, and who knows whether 
my allotted time is not comprehended in them. Surely if any individual should 
resolve to do with might what his hand findeth to do, that purpose should be 
mine. But after all it is not time that we want so much. If the choice were now 
offered me to live 25 years with my present measure of grace, or to live six 
months with that measure of the Spirit’s influence which I sometimes crave from 
God, I would certainly choose the last. Yes, I believe that three days with the 
baptism of the Holy Ghost, will be of more value to this unhappy world than the 
longest life of mediocre piety. 

If you ask how it fares with me, I answer in the language of John, “Herein 
is love, not that we loved Him, but that He loved us.” No, if anyone ask 
what love is, I cannot assist him to understand it by anything in my life, in me, 
in my heart; no, I could only take him to the cross of our Saviour. Dear 
Brother, it is an infinite condescension in our Saviour, to call anything we 
render Him by the name of love. Take us in our most spiritual and impassioned 
moments, and gather about us a company of angelic spirits, and what is it that 
fills them with amazement? Not our love to Christ,—but that astounding and 
baffling enigma of immeasurable love, displayed in not casting us down even in 
those very moments, to everlasting darkness. Dear Brother, we ought to have a 
love that should consume us utterly. There are beings in heaven called “Seraphim,” 
the busy ones. But there is nothing material about them to be preyed upon, else 
would it quickly be destroyed; if their love were in our heart, if we in any 
degree responded to the motives of the cross, these bodies of ours would quickly 
be devoured, we would burn down to the naked soul. Unless indeed the same 
beneficent Spirit that kindled that fire, should give to the body power to resist. 

Dear Brother, how is it to be with us from this time onward? Is it not 
very manifest that the glow and fervour of religion does not for the most 
part increase in the Christian as years pass over him? I mean in those that 
seem to grow in grace all through their course. Now I am convinced that ac¬ 
tivity of love in the heart demands this expression. It is an essential part of 
love. It is a characteristic that is not wanting in the Bible saint. It is that which 
gave to Paul's life much of its power. It is that which most impresses the minds 
of the mass of hearers; it is that by which love becomes in an eminent degree 
contagious. Now I will tell you what I have remarked in myself. The dis¬ 
coveries, the truths that once so affected me that my whole frame seemed to 
stagger under them, now affect in a far, far less degree. And the reason you will 
find in Butler’s Analogy, or rather in some principles of our constitution noticed 
by him. 1st. That passive impressions grow weaker as they are repeated. And 
2nd. Active habits grow stronger in the same way. The truth which has affected 
me to-day, will produce in me a less degree of emotion to-morrow. But then the 
obedience rendered to that truth to-day will be more easily rendered tomorrow, 
because of the power of habit. So that in respect to duties, a man may in certain 
respects be making progress in them while in the respect of emotion and fervency 
he is rather declining. And this I think is what we often see. I see it too much in 
myself, and deprecate it. For I have never had anything that deserved to be 
called love. What fervor I have known was but a starting point from which to 
go forward,—How shall we grow in fervor as we grow in years?—a most 
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important question; it seems to me that the answer lies hereabouts:—according 
to the principle referred to, the highest emotion of our natures are excited by 
new discoveries. This then is what we need, namely, to be seeking while in 
life, new discoveries of Christ. And we are warranted to by the infinite loveli¬ 
ness of Jesus. No matter what we have seen of Him, infinitude of excellence re¬ 
mains behind. Perhaps Stephen has been for 1800 years receiving new discoveries 
of Christ, and for 1800 years growing in love. And all that He has said is in 
our Gospel. And though Paul had been caught up to the 3rd heaven he counted 
all tnings but loss, for that—for that knowledge of Christ which is communicated 
in the Gospel. The angels desire to look into these things. Let us then by the grace 
of God set ourselves about seeking these excellent discoveries, and prosecute the 
heavenly business while we live. I am convinced, dear brother, that the other 
things will take care of themselves. Sermons will write themselves, and preach 
themselves, and sinners be mysteriously converted. In no way possible can we do 
so much for our hapless fellow-men. 

I thank you and I thank the Saviour that you have remembered me.—Dear 
Saviour, every blessing you give to me, let him have half. And hast Thou not 
said: “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of these, you have done it unto 
Me.” And what cup of cold water is so precious as the prayers of the Saints? 
What a wonderful precedence Thou Thyself put upon them. (Rev. 5:8;8:3) 
Lord, Thou hast not forgotten the prayers we have unitedly offered Thee in 
other days. Make us holy as Thou art holy. May we know nothing but Thee. 
May we love Thee to the very extent of our faculty of love. May we love Thee as 
no sinner on the earth ever yet loved Thee. Lord, all our springs are in Thee. 
We have one desire; for this we give the universe, namely, that at the last 
we may have this testimony, that we have pleased God. 

Oh, this language, Bro. Aikman! It met me at landing, and made a prisoner 
of me, and promises to keep me one a long time. I beat against it till the tears 
come. Yesterday morning, my pundit asked why some men were bor.i blind, and 
what stronger argument could be needed than this class of facts that the Brah- 
minical doctrine of the transmigration of souls is true. My desires were so strong, 
my arguments so many, his prejudices so deep-rooted, and my powers of ex¬ 
pression so limited that a fit of deep depression came over me. I can’t tell you 
how it affects me at times. When I speak in Marathi, I have feelings of the 
greatest self-contempt. I feel my littleness. But I ought to be grateful to God. Let 
me not forget the help He has already given. My present pundit is one I have 
recently engaged. To give you an idea of the man and of Brahminism, I will 
mention that, coming recently by sea from Ratnagiri, he abstained from water, 
that is from all drink for four days, because the water on boai d had been de¬ 
filed by being kept in the vessels of the Mussulman crew. And this is a man 
who has been a pundit for missionaries for 22 years, and who has been necessarily 
made acquainted with the spirit and doctrine of Christianity. He is a grave and 
dignified elderly man, wears spectacles, takes a great deal of snuff, is kind and 
amiable, and passionately fond of Sanscrit and the Shastcrs. Nothing he en¬ 
joys so much as to tell me stories out of these Shasters, giving the Sanscrit at 
length, and then translating it. He persists on affirming, as I find they commonly 
do, that we all worship one and the same God. We know Him by one name, they 
by another; we by one incarnation, they by many; our worship and the peculiari¬ 
ties of our revelation are suited to us, and theirs to them. In vain I tell him 
that God is something more than a name; that what constitutes God is His 
character; and that our God and theirs are opposite as light and darkness. 
Ours has declared that He will cast all idolaters into a lake of fire; and theirs 
has done everything to encourage idolatry. In vain, thus far. These heathen claim 
to believe in a Supreme Being; but Him they never worship. Everything else they 
worship. A little paint makes a God (I sometimes remember the strong language 
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of the Old Testament, “They have committed fornication under every green 
tree and on every high hill”). You come to a tree and you see red paint daubed 
on it; that paint is worshipped by every passerby. From the branches bells arc 
suspended. The worshipper first rings one of these to awake his God. There is a 
plant called the Talasti plant. One of the wives of Vishnu was transformed into 
that plant; and worship rendered to it, is considered by Vishnu as rendered to 
himself. One of these is generally placed before the house. In some quarters of 
the town, I have seen them growing before every house, upon a sort of altar. 
Some ten days ago there was a festival called the Holi, lasting for some days. 
It is a time of universal license, when anything can be said or done. Their 
principle is that the heart is to be purified by letting all the bad out. And they 
rack their brains to utter obscenity, and it is not to be conceived what language 
they use to one another in the streets. All business is suspended. All the people 
in the streets are covered with paint and powder, with which they besmear 
one another. 

I like my field. I would rather be here than anywhere else. I am interested in 
the people. It does not appear to me near so difficult as I thought it would to take 
an interest in this people that would make one glad to spend and be spent for them 
alone I shall seek to realize more and more the love of the Saviour to them. Oh, 
how little is done for them 1 Bombay has more than 300,000 inhabitants, and I 
think your room in the Five Points would hold all that hear the Gospel here, or 
nearly all. True, there are nominally eight or nine missionaries. But I cannot 
bung myself to consider that those who are engaged in teaching schools are really 
missionaries, or that by such means the heathen are to be converted. The Konkan 
is a strip of land on the seashore, 30 or 50 miles wide, 300 long, crowded with 
inhabitants, with not one missionary, not one Christian school teacher. And no 
country in the world more accessible to the preachers of the Gospel. Nothing can 
be desired in this respect. From too large a part of Christendom is the Gospel 
virtually excluded, or its preachers trammeled. But in this land of 140 millions of 
heathen, there is the most perfect freedom for the missionary. How does this fact 
speak to the church? See what you can do in behalf of this good cause at home, 
dear brother. Especially stir up the church to prayer in behalf of missionaries, not 
that they may have comforts or health or happiness or life, but that they may have 
souls. 

Remember me to any of the brethren you may fall in with 

I have been thinking of late that the 15th chapter of Matthew is a neglected 
portion of Scripture,—that it was designed to have a prominence in the Christian 
Church it has not, that it is a great treasury of instruction to the Christian min¬ 
ister. Remember me to every member ot your father’s family. My Christian love 
to them and to your wife, if now you have one. And may the blessing of the Lord 
be upon your flock, and may you be united to them as in Isaiah 62:5. (Read 
Edwards’ sermon ) 

In May, Bowen received the home letters reporting the death of his 
father, and on May 7 he writes to Harriet: 

My emotions have been deep, but I have not experienced a moment’s unhappi¬ 
ness. I am led to praise God as often as I come to the throne of grace Grace has 
so abounded towards our father, first in sparing him during 57 years of impeni¬ 
tence and ungodliness; next in accomplishing what is perhaps one of the rarest of 
God’s works of mercy, namely, the genuine, unequivocal conversion of a heart 
frosted by so many of this world’s winters; and finally in giving him such a 
beautiful and happy exit from the world. . . . One prayer I have many times 
and with much fervor offered when at home to God, namely, that there might be 
the destruction of all reserve in our family, and a fusion of all our hearts in 
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Christ. Perhaps this prayer was in a measure fulfilled during my father’s sickness; 
and that it was a season of greatly augmented love one to another. So I should 
judge from your letter. For this I thank God and shall thank Him. One of the 
first things to come into my mind was this, that if Frank had been home, and if 
tidings had been received of my arrival, the trial might have been less to him. But 
it seemed so manifestly ordered that I could not but be reconciled. And there is not 
a word in your letters that exhibits anxiety as to my safety, so that I feel rebuked 
for doubting your faith and his Among his sayings reported by you there is none 
that has any reference to myself. Of this I am rather glad. His affection for me 
seemed of old to be inordinate, and I rejoice to see the evidence that Christ had 
become all in all to him. Of Christ he could speak, you say, but of every thing else 
was apathetic. I praise God for giving him not only grace but opportunity to ex¬ 
hibit in his dying hours to others the spirit that had been put in him. . . . Oh, 
why should Frank have gone away on another long voyage without having come 
to the knowledge of Christ. The Saviour seemed so favourable. But I will not 
doubt. 

For a time Bowen contemplated the possibility of having to return 
to America, in view of his father’s death, to care for his mother and 
sisters, as Frank was continuing his roving life and showing no sense 
of responsibility. Bowen decided, however, to remain in India, sending 
home about twenty dollars a month from his salary to aid the family. 
Harriet took up the work of teaching and there was a small income 
from rent of a factory belonging to the family. In his diary of May 6, 
1848, Bowen wrote: 

I have received a letter representing the present condition of the family as 
forlorn, their prospects cheerless. They themselves in writing evi* ee an entire 
trust in God that all will be well, and that they shall be provided ior. N. B. evi¬ 
dently considers it my duty to return. But surely this is not the moment to doubt 
the Saviour’s faithfulness to us. My course is plain. I belong among the Marathas, 
and trust to spend and be spent for them. I see not from whence help will come, 
but I know it will come. My salary here is about 40 dlrs. a month. During the 
three and a half months since my arrival, my ordinary personal expenses have 
amounted to a little less than half that sum. I have been intending to give the 
surplus to the missionary cause. As long as the family had the means of subsist¬ 
ence, I felt it my duty to give this money to the heathen But it now seems to me 
no unjustifiable use of it to relieve the actual wants of the farm!>. I trust that I 
shall be able to transmit them 20 dlrs. a month. 

The entries in Bowen’s journals are conflicting as to the family’s 
circumstances : 

Diary May 14, 1848. On the 6th of May at 10 o’clock I received intelligence 
of the death of my dear father. Nothing was more unexpected hardly. He died 
blessedly and in the grace that was shown to him during his painful sickness, the 
overflowing and incomparable love of the Saviour, in this I have incurred a new 
weight of obligation to Chiist. Words cannot tell, time cannot tell, Angels can¬ 
not tell what God has wrought in our house. I am amazed and confounded, lost 
in wonder, love and praise. I should be, but I am too stupid and sensual. Frank 
has sailed on a 16 months’ voyage. My mother and two sisters are left, I think, 
destitute. Jehovah Jireh. “I will never leave thee nor forsake thee." On these 
words of my Saviour I stretch myself and rest quietly. 

Diary June 24, 1866. My father died and now these many years they (*. e., the 
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family at home) have been in receipt of £750 a year, a sum much larger than I 
could have hoped to provide them with if I had followed the ministry at home. 

In August another temptation came to quit his work and go home. An 
undated clipping from the New York Evangelist of 1848 states: 

Letters from India received during the week, bring the sorrowful intelligence 
of the dangerous illness of the Rev. George Bowen, one of the most zealous and 
best qualified missionaries ever sent to the heathen world. He was a man of emi¬ 
nent talents and piety. It will be remembered that he embarked for Bombay little 
more than a year since, and now has been only nine months in that city. Such, 
however, was his enthusiasm in the service of the people for whose sake he so 
willingly gave up all that is dear to a young man’s heart, and such his wondrous 
facility in acquiring languages that he was enabled to commence preaching the 
Marathi language about the latter end of June. His short labor is in all probability 
at an end ere this time. A letter from his fellow laborer, Mr. Wood, intimates that 
it was the opinion of two physicians that he could not long survive. His disease 
is pronounced to be ulceration of the larynx; there is also an enlargement of the 
liver. It appeared to be his own conviction that he has “finished his course.” That 
he murmurs not, but is entirely reconciled to the will of God need hardly be said. 
God does not always spare those who seem best prepared for His work. The 
early sickness or death of Mr. Bowen may be an admonition with reference to this 
very matter, both to the church with which he was connected and to whose prayers 
he is commended, and also to the society under whose care he commenced his work 
of love. God will have all the glory of this world’s regeneration. 

In full expectation that he was about to die, Bowen wrote in August 
to his mother and sisters: 

May God enable you, dearest friends, to receive this intelligence in a Christian 
manner. It is my earnest wish that you may not for a moment murmur, but im¬ 
mediately be reconciled to the will of God. The physicians say that there is no pros¬ 
pect of my recovery and that my end may be at hand. . . . The prospect of de¬ 
parting and living with Christ is delightful beyond expression—took six drops 
morphine last night—slept well after midnight. One of the happiest nights of my 
life. 

In spite of the judgment of the doctors, Bowen recovered and in 
spite of their recommendation that he should leave Bombay, because 
he could not hope to be well and to work there, he remained and with¬ 
out vacations or furloughs lived and toiled for forty years. On Sept. 12 
he writes home: 

The fact is the physicians here are very ready to recommend a person’s leaving 
the country. It is the most welcome of all prescriptions to the great mass of Eng¬ 
lish in the Company’s service and of Europeans generally here. My own persuasion 
is that this climate is less unfavourable to my general constitution, than to that 
of most others who come here. In a word I feel no disposition to leave this country 
even for a season at this time. When I first heard this opinion of the physicians, 
I thought that perhaps it might be the will of God I should change my station, 
and go to Fuchow or to Aleppo. But on further consideration, I am led to the 
conclusion that this is my field. I am confident that it is not without the guidance 
of God I have come to this field, nor without His aid that I have been enabled to 
prosecute the language as I have. Still I wish to lie in the hands of God, and seek 
His will alone, and dise^teem all my own opinions and preconceptions; and pray 
that I may have years to see and follow His blessed will. However strange, irrec- 
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oncilable, or even fantastic it may seem to our purblind minds, it indicates the 
only path of wisdom, of safety, of happiness. 

His illness left him weighing 100 pounds, and thirty-four years later 
he says that this had been his weight ever since. He was so far recovered 
that he made a long missionary tour with Mr. Hume (R.W.) in the 
Southern Konkan in October and November, selling Christian books 
and preaching, of which he wrote a full report to the American Board. 

Returning through the bazaar about sundown, a crowd gathered round us, 
whom Br. Hume addressed concerning the way of life. One person, as is generally 
the case, took the lead in defending their doctrines and practices; but after a while 
the crowd opened and admitted another who had been sent for as better able to 
manage the discussion. “If you believe in one only and spiritual God,” said he 
among other things, “Why do you have temples?” “We assemble in churches not 
because we think them holier than other places, but for the sake of social wor¬ 
ship, and of hearing God’s word expounded.” Br. H. had been urging on them the 
folly of pilgrimages to distant places to find an omnipresent God. After a while 
the man came out with a declaration which we considered a leveler, namely that 
there was no proper distinction between sin and righteousness, seeing that all 
things and all acts were of God. Br. H. called upon all present to look on this 
man: “He considers thieving no sin, take care then of your property; he considers 
adultery no sin,—be careful therefore that he does not cross your threshold; false¬ 
hood is no sin, put no confidence then in what he says. When he speaks shut your 
ears, having nothing to do with his doctrines, for he is a man that says there is no 
sin in teaching false doctrines.” The man was utterly confounded. The people 
seemed gratified, and we came away. . . . Wherever the Mohammedans came, 
Hindu temples disappeared, idols were demolished, and Hindu idolaters became 
Mussulmans. Wherever the English have come, the idols and temple have been 
left uninjured, annual allowances in some instances made for the support of them, 
and Hindus have not become Christians. But a bright day is to dawn, and we 
ought to be grateful that the restrictions formerly placed on missionary effort 
have been taken away. In one of these ruined mosques we found a compartment 
bearing evident signs that the Catholics had at some time appropriated it to their 
use. I once saw in Lombardy the ruins of an ancient temple built upon the ruins 
of some still more antique structure. So here we saw one ruinous religion resting 
on the ruins of another. ... So here we sec the three religions in juxtaposition. 
What a vitality in Hinduism. Two religions have swept over it, and Hinduism 
starts up and simply takes from their ruins stones to make new gods of. V/hen 
shall He come whose right it is? . . . We had been visiting populous villages 
and towns, without seeing any where a single Englishman to represent the govern¬ 
ment. The people live under an invisible government. Doubtless many in India live 
and die without seeing one of the conquering race. And the government does wisely 
and well, no doubt, in employing natives in so many of its official departments. 
Before coming to this country I supposed it was governed in a great measure 
by force; but not so; it is another power of some kind or other that controls the 
people. Nothing can be more pacific and tranquil than the general appearance of 
this part of the country, as it strikes the traveler's eyes. How many have con¬ 
tended for these regions. For centuries how unceasingly have they been the prey 
of war. But there is now a pause. This seems to be the auspicious moment for the 
church to awake, and pour in her forces. . . . One of a company of Mussulmans 
called to us, made us sit down, and asked Mr. H. to talk to them. “What shall I 
talk to you about?” “About God: tell us your views.” How singular would be 
such an invitation at home. But here religion is a legitimate subject of conversa¬ 
tion everywhere and at all times. . . . We had cause for great gratitude because of 
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the mercies vouchsafed to us during our tour of three weeks, and the truth we had 
been permitted and assisted to communicate; and also reason for great humiliation 
because of our want of zeal and faith. Let the church of Christ pray for the sancti¬ 
fication of missionaries,—not so much for their comfort and health and physical 
well being, and happiness, not much for these,—but for their sanctification. Let 
her make this a matter of leading importance, and consider all her own interests 
to be some way or other involved in the blessing. When I bring to mind how vast 
the results that might be expected from a baptism of the Spirit upon all mission¬ 
aries, how unspeakably desirable, of how world-wide importance, I am convinced 
that so incomparable a blessing will not be granted to a moderate degree of faith 
and prayerfulness. 

In the late fall Bowen was present at a hook-swinging festival which 
he described in a letter to the Dayspring, a publication of the Board: 

Bombay, Dec. 15, 1848. 

I lately witnessed the hook-swinging near a temple of Khandoba in a part of 
Bombay called Kainmatty Poor. I remained about an hour and a half, during which 
time I was surrounded by natives asking my opinion of what was going on, and 
discussing serious religious topics. There was in an open space a red cart, with 
a long shaft so arranged that many might take hold and draw In the centre of the 
cart was an upright post, and upon this was poised a yard or mast some forty feet 
long, and elevated at one end about that distance from the ground, the other end 
being depressed. At the upper end a red canopy was extended, under which the 
performers were to swing. Seated on the cart were drummers who kept up an 
almost incessant racket. The assembled multitude formed a circle some two or 
three hundred feet in diameter, in the center of which was a block of houses. A 
space was left between the houses and the crowd, for the performing parties to 
circumambulate in. About five o’clock, appeared an individual, of the Mahar caste, 
who represented the god Khandoba. “This is our god,” they said to me. The face 
of this man was all smeared with red paint; he had black hair half a yard long, 
all dishevelled and lying about Ins face, the upper part of his body naked and cov¬ 
ered with yellow powder. His garments were cut in slashes of different colors. 
His legs were covered with bells that tinkled and jingled as he danced wildly along. 
In each hand was a long brimstone colored whip of twisted cords which he kept 
snapping about his head. I have seen horrid objects, but it struck me at once that 
I had never seen a more repulsive and abominable one than this. He made the 
circuit of the ground five times, preceded by drummers and others clearing the 
way. The third time he came round, he held in his hand a live black kid, offered 
with religious worship to this man as to Khandoba, that a blessing might attend 
the performance about to take place. He tore open the throat of this kid, and 
putting it to his mouth, drank the blood. Having reached the place where I was, 
he stood still, and while others helped him to hold the animal on high, in which 
some life was still remaining, he drained the blood out of it greeddy, and as it 
were with a fiendish joy. I cannot conceive of an object more resembling a devil 
of hell, than the man at this moment appeared. And all the people shouted and 
admired and worshipped. A person said to me, if there were not a divine power 
in him, how could he drink this blood? 

After a while appeared the man who was to swing. I saw the hooks in his naked 
back, held by another who walked behind him. About his neck were garlands of 
flowers; a child was upon his shoulders. He or perhaps some one else whose 
substitute he was, had made a vow to perform this rite, if Khandoba would restore 
the child from sickness. He also walked several times about the area mentioned. 
After this, the elevated extremity of the yard was lowered, the hooks were made 
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fast to it, and he grasped a rope that also hung from it. He was then lifted up, 
and a crowd of people seizing the shaft of the car, began to draw it with shout¬ 
ings in the aforesaid circle. As the man was in this way drawn around, he show¬ 
ered down turmeric powder on the people, which they received on their persons as 
though it was the embodied grace of God. Having made the circuit a number of 
times, the man came down and I saw no more of him But a woman now came 
forward to undergo the same operation. She too had an infant, obtained as was 
supposed in consequence of a vow, which she was now to full'll She was young 
and strong and rather good looking. After going round the course on foot, with 
the hooks in her back, she also was elevated and carried around several times 
amid the shouts and acclamations of the people. An Englishman, it is said, once 
caused a person who was swinging in this way to go round twenty-five times, and 
afterwards made him a present of a large sum of money as an expression of appro¬ 
bation. I was told concerning the woman there swinging, that many would fall 
down at her feet and worship her, giving her offerings, believing the act now per¬ 
formed by her to be of such great righteousness as to entitle her to the homage of 
sinful mortals I freely expressed to all around the sentiments inspired by what I 
saw Some allowed that this was not the way to please God; others remained silent; 
others loudly eulogized the act. They asked me my opinion of God, what sort of a 
being He is, what is His name, and how men are to become acquainted with Him. 
I told them He was a holy God and without a new heart no one could be saved. 
He was a Spirit and abominated the worship of idols. They asked about Khandoba. 
I said he was a fictitious god, and moreover a new god, never beard of till within 
two or three centuries. He was a god not found in their own Shasters even. One 
asked about Maruti, whether he was to be worshipped or not, another about Gan- 
pati, and another about another, and they seemed astonished, that I would allow no 
one of them to be true. I told them about Christ. “But if He gave his life for 
people, He is dead," said they, “and can help no one.” “He rose from the dead and 
ascended into heaven.” “Oh, like our Tukaram.” “Your Tukaram ne\ r ascended 
into heaven. The people of Pandhapur said he went to heaven from thence, and 
those of other places said he ascended thence; and thus thcii testimonials balance 
one another” “What proof have we that Jesus went to heaven?” “Sincerely pray 
to God, to the one true God, in His name, and you will receive the Holy Ghost 
and a new heart.” “Jesus Christ, I do not like that name.” “Jesus means Saviour; 
if you do not like that name, you do not like salvation.” I 11 this sort of way we 
conversed as well as the drums and shouting would allow. I was the only European 
there, though there were thousands of natives. 

The ceremony of marrying their god took place on the preceding evening when 
some more were added to the number of females espoused to the idol in this tem¬ 
ple. There are about fifteen or twenty, I understand, though there are temples in 
the interior where they are counted by hundreds. Becoming consecrated to this 
god, they are rendered incapable of contracting any other marriage; and their life 
becomes henceforth one of outrageous prostitution. Such is heathenism, defying its 
sins and foaming out its shame. 

These things have often been mentioned before; but there is a circumstance that 
seems to render their occasional repetition necessary. In the civilized world this is 
an age of progress. The church sees on every side of her unprecedented tokens of 
movement, life and light. And there is a tendency at home to believe that the 
heathen are participating in this movement; that there is a virtue in the times we 
live in, sufficient of itself, without other instrumentality, for the healing of the 
nations. This is an illusion. They that will benefit the heathen must work as though 
they were thrown into the very heart of the dark age. 

I have lately adopted the habit of going out at six in the morning, and spend¬ 
ing two or three hours in the bazaars and other thoroughfares distributing books 
and talking to the people. I have always a crowd about me, sometimes as many as 
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forty or fifty, who pay readily the small sum demanded for the books, and hear 
what I have to say. Their conduct is generally respectful. On one or two occasions, 
some zealous opposers have put themselves forward, reviled the Christian religion, 
blasphemed the name and character of the Lord Jesus, and purchasing books torn 
them up and showered the fragments upon me. One of the persons declared him¬ 
self holy; I called the attention of the crowd to this sentiment, and asked them what 
they thought of it. Afterwards this person used some English words of such ob¬ 
scenity that I could not but put my hand on his mouth and stop him. These things 
irritated him, and caused him to destroy the books. I find my power of influencing 
them dependent very much on the control of my temper, and the degree of kind¬ 
ness evinced in my deportment. I think they are not wholly insensible to an af¬ 
fectionate Christian treatment. They ask the most absurd questions. One man in¬ 
sisted upon knowing who God’s father was. . . . He could not understand how 
God could exist without a father. The heterogeneousness of this population sur¬ 
passes anything I have ever seen. A person going into the streets with books, needs 
to have them in the following languages in order to answer all demands: viz., 
Marathi, Gujarati, Hindustani, Hindi, Persian, Arabic, English, Chinese, Portu¬ 
guese, Telugu. He will also meet with Abyssinians and Malays. 

I send the above notices thinking they may occupy a corner in the Dayspring. 
Since writing, in the accompanying letter of the Mission, my views concerning a 
new station, I have become more and more convinced of the importance of laying 
out a great deal of strength in Bombay. It becomes to myself every day a field of 
increasing interest. 

Bowen’s report of his tour with Mr. Hume and his account of the 
hook-swinging festival appear in full in his journal. Probably it was just 
a transcript of his journal which he sent home. The journal is extra¬ 
ordinarily full both of meditations and experiences and it must have 
taken hours daily, probably late at night, for Bowen to have produced 
and maintained such a remarkable record. The main features of the 
journal for his first year in India are its religious reflections, its pene¬ 
trating examination of Hinduism, its severe self-questioning as to the 
mode of missionary living and its dissatisfaction with the idea of the 
cessation of miracles in the propagation of Christianity. As will appear, 
Bowen’s self-denial was severely and contentedly frugal. Physical hard¬ 
ships were not hardships at all to him and as in the case of Henry 
Martyn and Lydia Grenfell, his disappointed love left him happy in 
celibacy. On April 29, 1848, he wrote to his mother: 

I enjoy all the opportunities of privacy that I could wish, and you know my 
appetite is rather large for this. At the same time I expect to become every day 
less and less of a recluse; the measure of my progress in the language is the meas¬ 
ure of my emergence; and probably by the time I have mastered it, I shall be 
fairly launched out into the sea of human life, finding my communion with the 
Saviour as I make Him known to others. The climate is very agreeable. Bombay 
is more favored than perhaps any other part of India. They come to it from many 
parts to recruit. The heat here is less intense than it is in the interior. People 
talk a great deal of hot weather, but I cannot find it. Indeed, I appear to be less 
affected by it than some of the natives. I don’t know how it will be in the sequel. 
One thing elicits gratitude as often as I think of it, namely, that I am not as 
other men are in respect to having a wife. The inconveniences are enormous in 
India. 
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In his journal Bowen writes: 

Feb. 5. If we would come to the natives simply to know them and be known of 
them, holding ourselves aloof from Europeans, renouncing the dignity and advan¬ 
tages of sahibship, to see what we could do by our minds, our hearts, our bodies, 
our Christ, independently of all adventitious distinctions, I would like it. 

We come to very different opinions concerning missionary life here, according 
as we view them as members of European society in India, or as belonging to the 
population of the country. If we say that they are properly to be classed with 
Europeans here, and their style of living judged of, as it compares with that of 
Europeans, then there will not be a shadow of fault. Only it may be observed 
that the churches by which they are sent forth, have sometimes a different 
conception of the matter. On the other hand, if they are viewed simply as 
ministers of the natives, as belonging to that population, then they arc living 
in noble style. The natives are generally so poor and frugal, that a little 
luxury and expenditure are more imposing than they would be at home. In 
the presence of a missionary Sahib, they have generally the feeling that an 
English plebeian would have in the presence of an earl or duke, not because 
he is a missionary, but because he is a Sahib, keeps a carriage and has many 
servants. The question arises by what standard should the style of life be 
judged, by that of European society or by that of the natives? 

Again, it may be a matter of enquiry whether, in assimilating to Europeans, 
we may not render more difficult the task of exhibiting our spiritual dis¬ 
similarity. From the outset the tendency in the native mind is to confound 
us with them, coming as we do from the same countries; much more will it be 
so, when they see us living as they live, I mean in many of the obvious respects 
wherein they differ from the natives. The great task is to convince them that 
we are a peculiar people, born again of the Holy Spirit, while most of the 
Europeans are in an unconverted state. And the principal impressicn we want 
to produce is not that we are Europeans, but that we are Christians . . . Let 
it not be said that a devoted heart is the main thing, and these outward 
matters insignificant. When Christ sent out the Twelve, and again wL°n He 
sent out the Seventy, it is surprising how much He dwelt on such matters. 
Concerning what they should say He was very brief; but concerning their 
mode of life, the style in which they should appear, He was wonderfully minute. 
It is very evident that there is a connection between devotedness of heart and dis- 
regaid of worldly adjuncts and appliances. 

Feb. 15. Considering Luke IX:22,23, the question arises, Can I be happy 
with Christ alone? My heart answers, Take away all the comfoit-, I now enjoy, 
and I can be happy. I do not value these things and would rather be without 
them. Let me suffer from hunger and thirst and temporal calamities gen¬ 
erally, and I feel that I can still be happy. Let me be unnoticed by all men, 
abandoned, isolated, I can still be happy. Let me be treated with contempt and 
scorn and cruelty, let my pride be warred upon utterly, I believe,—I don’t know; 
I should need more of Christ than I have now. Let my labours be in vain, let 
fruit be wanting, and I feel in this I could not be happy. I would be miserable. 
But if it be God’s will I am willing that it be so. 

Sometime this spring Bowen found in the library of the mission sta¬ 
tion a volume of Edward Irving’s orations, including the famous sermon 
preached at the London Missionary Society anniversary in 1825, in 
which as Eugene Stock says, “he denounced the Societies for their pru¬ 
dential care about money matters, and called upon Christians to go 
forth into all the world as the apostles went round the familiar villages 
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of their own little Galilee, without scrip or purse, shoes or staves.” 
(History of the C.MS. Vol. I, p. 282.) Bowen was deeply impressed 
by Irving’s argument that “missionaries should be strictly guided,” as 
Bowen says, “by the rules laid down by Christ in sending forth the 
Twelve and the Seventy.” And he copied in his journal the two follow¬ 
ing passages from Irving’s sermon: 

It was a spiritual work they had to do, therefore Christ spiritualized the men 
who were to do it. It was faith they had to plant, therefore He made his mis¬ 
sionaries men of faith, that they might plant faith and faith alone; they had 
to deliver the nations from the idolatry of the Gold, the Silver, therefore He 
took care of his messengers should have none; they had to deliver them from 
the idolatry of Wisdom, therefore He took care they should be foolish; they 
had to deliver the world from the idolatry of Power and Might, therefore He 
took care they should be weak; they had to deliver the world from the idolatry of 
Fame and Reputation; therefore He took care that they should be despised; they 
had to deliver the world from the idolatry of Things that Are, therefore He took 
care they should be as things that are not, making them in all respects Types and 
Representatives of the Ritual they were to establish, models of the doctrine which 
they went forth to preach. 

Though a missionary should go forth in the first instance stocked like a 
trader, fitted out like a discoverer, accredited like a royal envoy, and three 
times armed with prudence like a hostile spy, when he cometh into close com¬ 
munication with the Spirit of God and the spirit of the people, in order to 
be the mediator between these natural enemies, he will, if his mind be open 
to light, be taught the utter helplessness of all these helps, the utter useless¬ 
ness of all these useless things, to that work in which he had embarked; that 
though they may commend him to the proud and worldly part of the people, and 
give him a place in their regards as a man of some consequence and reputation, 
they are so far from bringing him into contact with their spiritual feelings, 
which alone he careth for or ought to care for, that they set him more remote 
from them and induce a mistake with respect to his unearthly purpose which 
it will require him much time and labour to correct, and if he be a true man 
a change will speedily pass over his outward state. 

The journal goes on: 

March 26. Translating some of Baxter’s “Call to the Unconverted’’ to-day 
with the Pundit, where he is speaking of hell and says something about infidels 
that do not believe in it. Saccarani expressed his astonishment that any man in 
his senses could doubt the existence of such a place. Infidels are not found among 
the heathen. 

It would seem as though a hearty love for the work of preaching the Gos¬ 
pel to the heathen of this country, were not very prevalent among missionaries. 
There seems to be such a proclivity to slide into some other occupation. One 
missionary whom I asked about his preaching, replied that he was sorry to say 
that he had been for some years very little engaged in preaching, he had been 
chiefly engaged in building. Others engage in translations; the Bible is trans¬ 
lated over and over again; and other books. Some engage in the composition 
of books and tracts. Some superintend printing establishments. Some spend 
their time in learning many languages. Great numbers engage in educational 
labours. It requires but a little interruption of one’s health, to induce a visit to the 
mountains or a voyage at sea for health, and no very severe pressure of motives 
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is needed to take them home. Of course there are exceptions. There are some 
missionaries who delight in preaching the unsearchable riches of Christ. It 
remains to be seen whether I will be one of them. 

March 30. Was yesterday speaking with Mr. H. of the life of Paul and said, 
“Would it not be well to publish it in Marathi for the special purpose of show¬ 
ing that the Christian doctrine of salvation through another's righteousness does 
not lead to license? and also that while we exercise no austerities for their own 
sake, we gladly endure in the carrying out of God’s commands? Whereupon 
presently it came into my mind that there was needed such a life of Paul as could 
not by any means be issued from any printing-press. We wanted Paul himself, 
embodied, breathing, moving and repeating before our eyes the life described 
in the New Testament. One of us must become Paul himself. What other way 
is there? What effect follows from the dissemination of memories of holy men 
but that our deficiencies stand more prominently out before the heathen mind? 
We give them a standard by which to try us and condemn us. What a roundabout 
way we do go to preach the Gospel! The obvious and direct way is to go to 
the throne of grace, and there be ourselves, converted into living epistles. What 
was the life of Paul? It was a striking manifestation of Christ Himself. “Not 
I, but Christ liveth in me.” 

May 14. Miracles seem to be unspeakably necessary at this time among the 
heathen. They ask for them. They cannot be profited by our books on the 
Evidences, which suppose knowledge that they have not. But the Saviour has 
said, Whatsoever ye shall ask in My name, I will do it. The promise is addressed 
to all believers Now if we could show the heathen that we actually obtain what 
we ask, I think a deep impression would be made upon them. I pray with the 
servants every day. I might do it as I have done, for a year, without any deep 
impression being made upon their minds. I tremble at the thought of going on 
to offer prayer in this way,—I mean unfulfilled prayer. Each pray 1 supposes 
that the preceding has not been answered, and implies that no humiliation or 
surprise is felt on account thereof. I proceed as though it were a matter of course 
that prayer should be offered in vain, and that it would be doing remaikably 
well if one prayer in a hundred were answered. But what is there in this to 
loosen their attachment to idolatry? They declare that they receive answers 
from their idols. It is a solemn thing for the Christian to pray in their presence. 
That is the moment for bringing out the evidence of the truth of his religion; 
the time for the exhibition of his credentials. Christ has declared that prayer, 
i. e. the prayer of faith, shall always be heeded and fulfilled. God, almighty 
and ever-blessed, save me from offering up any other than beln ving and tri¬ 
umphant prayers. Oh that my prayers may be as miracles to draw this people 
to Christ. 

My Pundit the other day, defending transmigration, said that our view re¬ 
quired that God should continually be engaged in the work of creating. But 
God was swasth, quiet; He had not upon Him the burden of this world. I answered 
that all such reasonings sprang out of their contracted notions of the great¬ 
ness of God. Nothing could be a burden to Him. Omnipotence made all things 
infinitely easy to Him. He could conduct the whole universe as easily as I 
could move my pen over paper. There was infinite calm and infinite rest in 
the soul of God at the same time that He was presiding over all the parts of 
the universe. Finite beings might be tasked, an infinite One could not be. Per¬ 
haps the sun might be used as an example. It shines without an effort, yet by 
its shining gives life to beings and worlds. It is an idea altogether derogatory 
to God, that He should be burdened by upholding the universe. He upholds it 
by the simple word of His power. He said, “Let there be light,” and there was 
light. As easily as one can say, Caba, can he create all the souls of a generation. 
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This argument appeared to produce some impression on Saccaram, a very un¬ 
usual thing. 

In regard to this it may be well to show that the work of upholding is es¬ 
sentially the work of creation. Creatures can no more sustain themselves than 
they can create themselves. Infinite power and infinite wisdom are found in 
every particular point of space, so that there is the same power to take care of 
the least point of space, that there is to watch over the universe itself. It is no 
more to uphold the universe than it is to uphold an ant. 

June 29. To-day I made my first essay in the distribution of tracts in the 

streets. Have much reason to be dissatisfied with myself. Indeed have I any 

reason to be otherwise than utterly disgusted with myself? I ought to have 
nothing more to do with myself, but live solely by the faith of the Son of God. 
This is my crime and all my crime, that I am not strong in the grace of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. I can trully say that I am happy in that grace and I find 
it hard to believe that any other being in the world receives such amazing com¬ 
munications from his God and Saviour. It seems to me that the promise of John 
XIV: 23 is fulfilled in me. But I feel that an immense change is to take place 
in me. I see what I am to aim at. 

I want to have Christ walking about the streets of Bombay as He did about 
those of Jerusalem, and living among this people as He did among the Jews. 
He was emphatically the friend of the people. They were His family, His home. 
He had business with every man, and hesitated not to address men. And He had 
in perfection the talent of talking with all classes of men in a way to interest 
them. My habits are all sedentary. There is nothing friendly, encouraging, easy 
about my manner. When in the streets I feel bound home. Home is my goal and 

I walk till I get to it. The street is something to be got out of, not to stay in. 

It seems at times infinitely preposterous that I should be engaged in a missionary 
life. But I have a strong desire that these inveterate habits and tendencies should 
be battered to pieces. I want to have Jesus the missionary in my mind’s eye 
continually. By the grace of God I may at length learn to love. Love overcometh 
every thing. It will be a blessed day when I feel at home in these streets, and 
can linger in them without any desire save to continue preaching the Word. 

Is there any room for the display of God’s power short of miracles? As I 
look around, I see that there is. There is a great deal of room for his Spirit in my 
own heart. No telling how much. Then when I shall be filled with all the 
fulness of God, and strengthened with all might according to His glorious power, 
there is my fellow-labourer. When his heart is as full of love to Christ as it can 
be, there are other labourers about us. There is the whole Christian community. 
There are these native converts between whose piety and that of Paul, there 
is a vast deal of room for the Spirit and power of God to be manifested. Then 
there is the preaching of the Gospel which is lifeless and inefficacious, and 
which may be more and more blest until it becomes the power of God unto the 
salvation of vast multitudes. Yes, I see that in the channels actually existing 
there is room for a display of the power of God greater than has ever been made. 
When these channels are filled up to the brim, then we may ask for miracles. 

If miracles were granted would it not diminish the sense of our responsibility 
to become holy as God is holy, and have the mind that was in Christ? I believe 
God intends to shut us up to this, and make the entire church sensible that either 
the world must perish or the church must put on Christ. There is a great unwilling¬ 
ness to learn this. We are expecting displays of the mighty power of God in 
Providence and otherwise, that shall subdue His enemies and fulfill the proph¬ 
ecies. Let me not be expecting such; but remembering Christ’s words, “I am glori¬ 
fied in them,” shut myself up to this mode, and seek the outpouring of the Spirit 
with all desire and prayer . . . Looking unto Jesus as unto our one Model and 
Guide. As a painter who is making a copy of some great painting, looks unto it 
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continually, drawing no stroke without a close reference to the original. His 
work will be valuable only as he makes it comformable to that original. If he 
draws upon his own invention at all, no matter how excellent his creative 
powers, the work is spoiled, for the value consists in its resemblance to the 
other. Our business is that of a copyist; we must not dare to think of framing 
our lives in any degree after our own fancies or wisdom; we must simply look 
unto Jesus; and when we faithfully imitate Him, then we have well done, then 
only. We must look unto Jesus and not to any other original. If I tell a man to 
make me a copy of the Apollo Belvedere, and he takes it into his head that he can 
make a better statue by copying the Apollo in some respects, and the statue of 
Antinous in others, his work will be altogether unsatisfactory and will be left 
on his hands. Now if the first sin is common among Christians, perhaps the 
second is more so. And the consequences are very mischievous. To this mainly is it 
owing that our standard of holy living is so low. In very many respects our 
manner of living differs materially from that which is exemplified in the N. T. 

without our being conscious of it, or at least without our being sensible of the 

sin of it. If we had nothing but Jesus to look to, to know how a servant of 
Jesus should live, we would necessarily conclude that our lives must be character¬ 
ized by poverty, (what the world regards as) discomfort, self-forgetfulness, love 
of our fellow-men, association with the poor, long-suffering, indcfatigableness, 
singleness of aim, intense, consuming zeal, great prayerfulness. We should take 
up our cross daily and follow Him. We would abhor anything in the shape of 
luxury, as much as we now shrink from discomfort. The features of the life of 

Christ are wonderfully distinct and unequivocal. Once conceded that this is the 

only model, there would be no room for difference of opinion among candid 
men as to what was duty. Our lives are painted before us in colours more fresh 
and vivid than those of Raphael’s Transfiguration. Why then this wonderful 
discrepancy in many things between His life and ours? and why this unbroken 
tranquillity of ours, as though the fault were of no consequence? What mis¬ 
sionary, what minister, what private Christian thinks of making his course of 
life resemble that of Christ? 

Now if by the grace of God a man becomes conscientiously acquainted with 
the N. T. standard, and feels the absolute necessity of putting away every super¬ 
fluity, renouncing all honours, making himself nobody and the good of others his 
own aim, he will be exposed to the reproof of the church The world of course 
will reprove, and will call him madman and fanatic; but more than this, the 
church to some extent will do so; and, to a large extent, conscientiously. But 
he must look unto Jesus and leave the result with God. He will hav<* difficulties to 

contend with in himself. He will be continually liable to suspeci that after all, 

these particulars cannot be of so much consequence; since the church so universally 
disregards them; that he is troubling himself about the mint and the cummin, 
to the neglect of weightier matters of the law. His only safety will be in burying 
himself in the Gospel, till he become thoroughly imbued with its spirit, and 
knows what is important and what is not.—It is painful to be a reprover of holy 
men, to come out and say, You are all wrong, in some things you are denying 
Christ, you are living in a way that, taken as a whole, tends to frustrate the grace 
of God. But as it is love for our impenitent fellow-men that constrains us to 

come against them like enemies and make war upon all they value, so should 

love constrain us to oppose, where it is needful, the practice of our fellow 
Christians.—It is not a small matter whether the visible life of a Christian, urges 
all that look upon it to count all things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge 
of Christ, to count one thing alone as needful, to set our affections on things above 
not on things on the earth, to seek not the honour which cometh from man; or 
whether it preaches that the religion of Christ is not incompatible with the 
enjoyments and comforts that men generally desire, that its blessings do not in- 
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spire distaste for them and that Christians may to a certain extent take pleasure 
in the honour that cometh from man. Instructions on this head are perhaps 
more abundant in the Gospel than on any other. It is not enough to have a real 
love for Christ in our hearts and to be not injuriously interested in the comforts of 
life; we have another most important duty, viz. to make known that love to 
our fellow-men, and in the way which will most impress their minds. Christ 
knew that among men self-denial is the most unequivocal expression of love, there¬ 
fore he laboured so much to exemplify it and enjoin it. And it is probably be¬ 
cause we have forgotten this portion of the Gospel that what love there is in us 
exerts so little influence. Our religion is ineffective because it lacks completeness. 
To have the heart right is the great thing; to perform our duties prayerfully, 
spiritually and trustingly, and whether our habits be ascetic or not, is of little 
moment. We leave that to Romish friars and the self-righteous of every religion. 
But if these things are insignificant, why, in the first place, is there such an 
immense reluctance to adopt them? and in the second, why did Christ so insist 
upon them? We have essentially the same world to influence that Christ had; 
and men are to know us in the same way that He and His apostles were known. 

Hardly any thing was more common with the Saviour than to argue with 
people from the stand-point of their own opinions, though these opinions were 
false. For example, “by whom do your sons cast them out?” As though their 
sons were casting out devils. “I came not to call the righteous but the sinners” 
as though the Pharisees were righteous. Allowing you to be as righteous as you 
say, I do rightly in consorting with sinners. Simon the Pharisee, where He takes 
Simon’s opinion of his own religious standing and builds an argument upon it. 
The rich young man, whose opinion of his own blamelessness regarding the 
commandments, he takes as a basis of argument. Peter, who said, “We have left 
all to follow thee.” He accepts the statement, though erroneous, that He may 
introduce a precious promise. In the parable of the talents, “Thou knewest me to 
be a hard and austere man,” &c. This method of meeting men is powerful, and 
is perhaps too much slighted. If people are self-righteous, perhaps there is no 
better way to enlighten them than to exhibit God’s love to sinners. They imagine 
that they have the favour of God above others; if they find themselves excluded 
for their very righteousness and sinners preferred before them, they will be 
more willing to recognize their sins and their need of repentance. 

There is an inveterate self consciousness in me that is hostile to all effectual 
preaching of Christ. 

After bis recovery from his illness in August, when both he and his 
associates had despaired of his life, he wrote: 

I call upon my soul to praise a benignant and long-suffering God especially 
for these thoughts and impressions, viz. 

1. That there is no necessity for dating the conquest of India to Christ centuries 
hence. I was disturbed by a conversation held with a missionary brother holding 
such a view and supporting it by strong arguments and facts. The moral deg¬ 
radation and intellectual feebleness of the people were such that there was 
nothing for the Gospel to take hold upon. And afterwards I thought of the 
preparation that seemed made in the world for Christ at His advent. He came 
in the fulness of time. But has there not been a vast work of preparation going 
on in India for 100 years? What amazing things hath God wrought 1 Viewed 
politically and externally it would seem as though God were saying, Now is the 
accepted time. But the all-comforting reflection was concerning the power of 
the Holy Spirit. The greater the difficulties the greater the need of the Spirit; 
I mean, the greater the measure of spiritual influence needed. God the Father 
is all-powerful for His work; God the Son for His; God the Spirit for His. 
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2. But the measure of the Spirit given will be according to the measure of 
desire and faith exerted in prayer. Hence there must be new prayer in order to 
have these great successes. 

3. I must have nothing to do with conscience as a Master; Christ must be my 
only Master. It is a grievous sin against Christ to go about an} thing merely be¬ 
cause conscience dictates it. I must be scrupulous to guard against this in every 
thing. Love and joy must characterize my doings, and my attempts (Constrained 
by love, not by a painful sense of obligation.) 

4. Christ is with me always, whether I recognize it or not. Hence the great¬ 
ness of the sin of unbelief. I must cultivate very sedulously all the day long the 
habit of abiding in Him, drawing from His fulness, having Him to guide me at 
every step. It is strange how I have declined here, and how hard it is to rise again. 

5 Rigid self-denial must be cultivated till it become as pleasant as nature 
itself. 

6. Faith must be cultivated with regard to the condition of the Hindus under 
the wrath of God 

7. It is necessary to guard against forgetting the value of time, of its mo¬ 
ments ; and especially as it is employed in reading. There should be no reading 
without rumination, and a reference to future use. 

But the great thing is prayer, prayer, prayer. I 11 true prayer all omissions and 
transgressions become manifest and the true way becomes clear as day. 

Iii November he quotes approvingly from John Wilson: 

“In instituting a discussion of religious creeds, we have not in view the 
expression of our own feelings, but a kindly influence over our opponents.” I 
am prone to this error. I seek the expression of my own feelings too exclusively,— 
I do not study enough the expression that will be most likely to convince. 

“We are not contending for victory, but conviction; we seek not o humble 
or incense our adversaries, but to conciliate their confidence and direct their 
judgment. We seek to work a salutary change in their principles, and in this 
we shall most assuredly fail if we begin by disregarding their prejudices and 
provoking their resentment.”—God drew me with cords of a man, with bands 
of love,—so let me draw others. He took into account my nature, my disposition, 
my characteristics, and then found motives adapted to operate upon me. So let 
me do with others. Had any one come to me and angrily denounced my prejudice, 
and asserted the truth, I would only have been embittered against the truth, 
and invested it with the unlovely features of its advocate. “Speaking the truth in 
love.” “Let your words be always with grace.” Christ spoke gr.' ous words in 
the presensc of a congregation ready to kill Him. 

During this first year he records instances of unfriendly treatment, 
violence, assault with offal, shouting and clamor, but even now there 
began the reverent respect for Bowen as a holy man which grew with 
the passing years. On Dec. 15 , 1848 , he writes to Harriet: 

Sometimes I have to hear the most dreadful blasphemies concerning Christ, and 
am myself sometimes rudely treated. I have been quite astonished at the com¬ 
posure and forgiveness with which I have been enabled to meet this treatment 
This is surely the finger of God. This morning when surrounded by a large 
crowd, a devotee made his way towards me, the crowd giving way, and pros¬ 
trated himself at my feet, folding his hands and touching his forehead to the 
ground. He was not a beggar; said not a word; but having performed this act 
of worship, arose and took his departure. You may conceive my feelings. While 
he was yet prostrate on the ground, I broke forth into a vehement deprecation 
of such wickedness, and told the assembled multitude that there was no more 
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certain way of drawing down the indignation of God, than to perform and re¬ 
ceive such acts. The crowd which was before tumultuous and noisy, were 
hushed at once, and seemed as I spoke to get a new idea of the holiness of God. 
They seemed astonished that I should be affected in such a way and so greatly 
by the circumstances. 

Dec. 14. I am longing to see the power of Christ more fully manifested to this 
people through me. He has promised that believers shall do greater works than 
He Himself did; and it seems to me that in such a population as this, there 
is absolute need of these greater works, that the Father may be glorified in the 
Son. May the Lord guide me. 

Dec. 15. I have heard it said that if we were enabled to work miracles it 
would not follow that the Gospel would spread any more than now. I think 
this is an error. I think the testimony concerning the effect of miracles, in the 
Word of God, shows it to be. Christ’s heart was set upon working miracles; and 
He was displeased with the Nazarenes, because through their unbelief He could 
not do many mighty works there. And in the case of the demoniac, He re¬ 
proached the apostles for their unbelief and unsuccess.—“This sickness is for 
the glory of God, that the Son of God might be glorified thereby.” “Jesus of 
Nazareth, a man approved of God among you by miracles and wonders and signs.” 

All true faith must be based upon the Word of God. The faith that wrought 
miracles must have been excited by some promises of the Word of God. How 
came the miracle-working power to leave the church? It was not by taking away 
any portion of the Word of God, and so leaving faith without a basis. The Bible 
of the primitive times is our Bible. Faith in God’s Word declined in the church, 
therefore the miracle working power disappeared. But there is just as much for 
us to rest our faith upon as there was for them. Supposing that God were es¬ 
pecially challenging the exercise of such faith, how could he do it more ex¬ 
plicitly than in Mark XVI :17 and 18, and John XIV: 12? 

The journal for this month of December is full of reflections on the 
subject of miracles and of argument for the availability of the miracle- 
working power today. It appears also that he attempted to perform a 
miracle and failed. 

Dec. 22. A Hindu this morning declared in the presence of a multitude that 
I was an imposter because I wrought no miracles. For he had read in the Gospel 
of Mark that believers should heal the sick, drink poison without suffering any 
evil effects, &c. Therefore either the religion was false or I was no believer. And 
he went away triumphing. It appears to me that if the Saviour had not intended 
those promises to apply to all times, there would have been some word signifying 
it, inserted, that would have saved His people from the reproach so sure to come 
upon them, by the contradiction of this promise and their own works. For what 
answer can be made to such a charge? If we say that miracles are only necessary 
for the establishment of a religion, and that when once established they are un¬ 
necessary, it would be answered that Christianity is established in Christendom, 
but not in India. That it is here a new religion, as much so as it was in Ephesus 
and Corinth in the days of Paul, and in order to its establishment, requires as 
powerful evidence as it then enjoyed.—But more than this, it might be answered 
that the words of Christ are unequivocal, point blank to the effect that believers 
will work miracles. Not perhaps that every one will work miracles; but in every 
body of believers, or in every place where there is faith in Christ, there will be 
the power of working miracles. The promise is given for the sake of the world, as 
Paul says “Tongues are for a sign, not to them that believe, but to them that 
believe not,”—and all that the world requires is that in connection with the church 
of Christ there exist the power of working miracles. Therefore it seems to me 
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that if the promise in Mark was intended for the primitive times alone, the 
Saviour has by the peculiar wording of it, given an argument to idolaters and 
infidels.— 

Our unbelieving hearts rise up in rebellion against such an enterprise as that 
of healing the blind and the deaf by a word.—Words have power over moral agents, 
and over nothing else; over the physical world they are powerless. To effect 
the removal of a stone, or any change in material acts, these are needed not 
words but an exertion of physical power. For physical things there is physical 
power; and for moral things there is moral power. Such is our experience, and 
we shrink back from the proposition to open the eyes of the blind by a word as 
from a proposition to remove a great mountain by a glance. But in fact words are 
sovereign. They have done and are doing more than any physical power could 
do. By the Word of God the heavens were of old and the earth. God spake and it 
was done. By His Word also, the deluge was brought on earth. By a word did 
Christ control the wind and sea and storms and all sickness and all infirmities, 
and the fishes of the sea and the dead. And He upholdeth all things by the Word of 
his power. Wherever I may be, I am surrounded by objects attesting the supremacy 
of the words; the ground I stand on, the air I breathe, the sky I see, all tell me 
that they are there and so, at that time, in obedience to a word, and that they 
only wait for a word, to become different. And the word of faith is the Word 
of God. “If ye shall say to this mountain be thou removed and be thou cast 
into the sea, it shall be done.” God hath commanded all things to obey the word 
of faith. 

Dec. 26. The doctrine of the resurrection of Christ is perhaps of greater im¬ 
portance than I have been in the habit of supposing. The Jews saw Christ 

crucified; and though they returned to the city beating their breasts, yet they 
repented not. It was when Christ had risen, and on the day of Pentecost gave 

evidence of His resurrection, that they were pricked in their hearts and cried 

out for salvation. We tell men now of the crucifixion of Christ, a,id perhaps 
they believe it; and they see nothing wonderful in the statement that men did 
these things unto Him; they hear of His death very much as they would of 
that of a mere malefactor, or at the most of one unjustly executed; but if 

they can be shown that He rose from the dead, then the crucifixion assumes a 
vast importance. Every thing turns on this doctrine. This is the first great thing 
foi the preacher to accomplish. He must give them evidence that He who was 
crucified, actually left the dead and ascended to heaven, and they will immediately 
be full of curiosity to know all about His life and death. How can we show the 
heathen that Christ is in heaven and on the throne? As the d ; sciples did on 
Pentecost,—as Christ showed that God was his Father. “If I do not the works 
of my Father, believe me not.” If we do not the works of Christ, how can they be¬ 
lieve? Whether I ever have faith to glorify my Redeemer in this way or not, I 
have the most perfect conviction that the latter day glory is to be ushered in 
this way. For this conviction I thank God. The very painfulness of the remaining 
load of unbelief upon my soul is a proof that my faith has been much increased. 
I have become acquainted with an obligation that I was an entire stranger to, before. 

Dec . 27. We have no evidence that any idolatrous nation was ever converted 
without miracles. So long as miracles continued in the church, so long she 
was victorious; since miracles departed, she has not subdued nations. The Sand¬ 
wich Islanders had cast off idolatry and were without any religion, when the 
missionaries arrived there; and they were only a hundred thousand in all. The 
necessity for miracles arises out of the depravity of man; if there were the 
least proclivity to truth and the knowledge of God in the minds of men, then the 
moral evidence of the Christian religion would suffice. The Sermon on the Mount, 
would be sufficient to satisfy angels that the preacher was God’s Son. But it is 
because the carnal heart is enmity against God that the evidence of miracles is 
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required. The amount of evidence required is according to the disposition of the 
mind; according to the mind’s unwillingness to believe any thing will be the 
amount of proof required. It will take much to convince a wife that her beloved 
husband has done a dishonorable action; it will require strong evidence to 
convince an enemy that the hated person is one of the excellent of the earth.— 
Impenitent persons are converted by becoming convinced that the works re¬ 
corded of Christ were really performed; at least this is a step in the process 
of their conversion, and a necessary one; the historical chain enables them to 
accede to this evidence and embrace it. But the Hindus know nothing of history 
and our histories are to them just as worthy of suspicion as the Gospel itself. 
It is then only by doing the works of Christ that we can prove to them that 
Christ wrought the works related in the Gospel. 

The cross is not the power of God, till the doctrine of Christ’s resurrection 
and divinity is established. Until this is done, the Cross of Christ has very little 
more power than the cross of the thief at his right hand. The person crucified 
is the essential thing. 

The greatest achievement of God is not in performing a miracle, but in 
creating the faith by which it is to be performed. To open the eyes of the 
blind is really an insignificant work compared with that operation by which 
God brings a mind into a state of sufficient faith to command in the name of 
Christ that the eyes of the blind be opened. For three weeks God has been 
carrying on a work of immense power in my heart. Scarce one of my waking 
hours, in which his Spirit has not been bringing some truth to bear upon my 
mind in order to the increase of faith. The power of unbelief within me has 
deemed something altogether colossal, terrible. It is easy to throw down the pyra¬ 
mids or cast mountains into the sea, but not easy to bring me to the exercise of 
that faith which the Gospel demands and challenges. The works that T am desiring 
from God, those by which His glory shall be revealed to this people will have been 
first performed in my own mind. Here are the difficulties, the impediments; here 
the power of the enemy; here the battlefield; here the victory; and the word which 
opens the eyes of the blind and cleanses the lepers is simply the external evidence 
of that victory. It is at this time my conviction, that God has put the whole uni¬ 
verse in a state of preparation, that He has carefully taken out of the universe 
every thing of the nature of an absolute impediment; that He is present with all 
His omnipotent energy and untold love to glorify Himself in the eyes of the nation, 
and that there is but one thing delays the blessed hour, namely the imperfection of 
my faith. What a thought is this? That I should be at this time a stone to check 
the wheels of the chariot of salvation. And yet an altogether scriptural thought 
As true as that Christ has all power in heaven and earth, and has declared all 
things to be possible to him that believeth. It is now midnight. Why should not 
the next six or seven hours witness the perfecting of my faith, so that I might open 
a broad door for Jesus in this world? The Word of God is here, the material out 
of which faith is made, and the Spirit of God is here, the agent by whom it is 
made. I have the infinitude of God’s love on my side. 

I begin to see how greatly the Spirit of God is glorified by miracles. For 
they are His work, inasmuch as faith is all His work. I feel that He is waging 
a mighty battle within me. As the seed, the sprout, the tree, the branches, the 
leaves, the blossoms constitute a great process of which fruit is the simple and 
easy result, so the preparatory work of faith when perfected terminates without 
any difficulty in the working of miracles, that is, in the external revelation of the 
power of God. So that in fact this is not a material and secondary work as I used 
to think, but eminently spiritual. There is sanctification at every step of it, for 
the destruction of unbelief is this; and there is an abundant creation of holiness as 
the result. 

From the rigid uniformity of nature, from the manifest appearance of law in 
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every part, of a plan relating to the whole, men are apt to think that nature is 
opposed to the working of miracles. She seems to us to frown upon such faith. 
But in fact we know that the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain, wait¬ 
ing for the manifestation of the sons of God. It is the great desire of all the ma¬ 
terial universe, and the great interest,—that Christ’s glory should be revealed, 
and superstition, sin, be destroyed. 

Dec. 28. Spent the entire night in prayer and precious wac my communion 
with God. I went forth expecting to have an indication but had none, and my 
faith is yet unfruitful. All I have asked for is an indication such as I have already 
had, such as being challenged for proof, and taunted with the promise in Mark. 
Christ seems to have waited for an intimation of providence on the occasion of His 
first miracle. Mine hour is not yet come, He said, I see not yet that arrangement 
of things which indicates that my power is to be now exerted. I am not exactly 
certain with regard to this instance. . . . Perhaps He meant that the necessity and 
desire were not yet marked enough; for men must thirst before He will give. Peter 
and John, Acts 3rd, waited for no intimation of providence. Thev saw the lame 
man by the temple gate, and healed him Perhaps in my present course I am not 
enough knowing the Word of God. It may be this that vitiated my faith this 
morning. 

Then came on the following day the supreme attempt (apparently 
to restore sight to a blind man) and the bitter disappointment, the cir¬ 
cumstances remaining unrecorded and unknown. 

“It was strongly borne in upon his soul,” wrote Bishop Robinson, 
“that it was his duty and privilege to authenticate his divine commission 
to the ignorant people among whom he toiled with so little success by 
‘signs following.’ The references in his journal are scanty and some¬ 
what vague, but it seems that after days and nights of prayei and study 
of the Word, he on one occasion essayed the healing of a sick 01 dis¬ 
abled person by a command of faith and was signally unsuccessful. He 
was greatly humbled and confounded, but God held him in the hollow 
of His hand, and he suffered no eclipse of faith. He never, however, 
abandoned the conviction that the miracle-working power was recover¬ 
able by the Church and ought to be an adjunct for missionary labours 
among idolatrous peoples; but we do not find any furthe. attempts on 
his part to manifest or exert this power, though he appears to have 
sought it with prayer and fasting and many tears.” 

Dec. 29. It has pleased God to confound me before His enemies. The Lord 
knows I have not rashly rushed upon this business; I was driven to it by the 
Word of God. . . . My attempt to glorify Him has proved a signal, utter failure. 
I now desire death more than anything else. For if God’s Word is dead, why 
should I live? The stability of God’s Word is all that makes life endurable. Every 
thing in the universe the Christian can endure; but a covenant-breaking God makes 
him of all men most miserable. The promise stands “he that believeth on me the 
words that I do shall he do also.’’ It is not said the first disciples shall do it, but 
the believer. “These signs shall follow them that believe.” “All things are possible 
to him that believeth,” and a thousand corroborative texts. I searched long for one 
text that might limit these promises and could not find it. If ever in any thing I 
was impelled by the Word of God, it was in what I undertook this morning. If 
the Scripture can be broken, what is the use of living? What is there for a man 
to depend upon? I feel somewhat as the Saviour when on the cross He cried out 
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“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” “Our fathers trusted in Thee and 
were not confounded, but I am a worm and no man.” 

Years before, Savonarola essayed his miracle in Florence, but was 
spared the final test to which Bowen carried his faith. Is George Eliot’s 
comment on the Florentine, in “Romola,” relevant in any degree to 
the modern missionary in Bombay: “Perhaps no man has ever had a 
mighty influence over his fellows without having the innate need to 
dominate, and this need usually becomes the more imperious in pro¬ 
portion as the complications of life make self inseparable from a pur¬ 
pose which is not selfish”? How far was it self which was crucifying 
self ? What was this impotence which was venturing to exercise omnipo¬ 
tence ? 

So Bowen’s first year in India ended with this collapse. Or did it end 
so? As it proved, this was the beginning of as devoted, patient, per¬ 
sistent, holy a life as was ever lived in India. 



XI 

A Decisive Year, 1849 


T HE failure of the miracle led to no abatement of the courageous 
adventuresomeness of faith. The new year began with fresh and 
radical purposes: 

Jan. 1 , 1849. The great truth is this that God is able to do exceeding abundantly 
above all that we can ask or think. I have asked great things the last month. I 
have perhaps gone beyond the whole church in what I have asked, and asked in 
faith. Yet God is able to do more. And behind this truth is another pre ious truth, 
viz., that there is love as vast as this power. An infinite love within which the 
whole finite universe with all its capacities for receiving is contained as the smallest 
possible grain of sand is contained in the hand of a man He takes up the isles as 
one would take up a very little thing from the ground, and his exhaustless love 
takes up the entire sum of His children’s wants in like manner. Its length and 
breadth and depth and height, one must be an infinite God to ascertain. . . . Now 
about the manner of displaying this, I may not be able to judge; but that is of no 
consequence. So that it is displayed, and his glorious transcendent power seen in 
conjunction with Zion, I am satisfied. Why then should I be end down? Why 
should I be as one fallen into a pit? The eclipse that has come ova God’s Word, 
is merely the mist of my own error and shortsightedness. Let God be true, though 
every man a liar. I cannot possibly have caught a glimpse of the Saviour’s love 
and ability toward Zion, greater than the reality. Satan does not deceive in this 
way, but in the other. It is not God that is making war upon my faith, but Satan. 
Though God has struck a heavy blow at me, it was not meant to harm me. If I 
understand not its meaning, no matter. Behind a frowning Providence, He hides 
a smiling face. Let me resume the faith that I was tempted to cast off. It is as 
much our duty to believe all things and hope all things as it is to endure all things. 

I want at this time to learn the lesson that God would have me learn. It seems 
to relate to my position. My position is a false one. I am not living in the style 
in which Christ lived, or His apostles, or that He points out in His Word. I am 
not living in such a way as to enunciate by my life the great Gospel principles that 
can only be effectually enunciated in this way. The glory of the Gospel does not 
appear by my life. I am living in a way, with a degree of comfort and expendi¬ 
ture, that must make me the object of envy to the great mass of Hindus. Whereas 
the great power of Christianity is in this that it raises men above the need of these 
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things. It consists in this that it gives men a treasure in heaven by the side of 
which all in this world seems dross to them. . . . How can a man teach that 
money is the root of all evil, while he has more of it in his hands than any of his 
hearers ? 

As far as I am personally concerned, the laying off of these superfluities, will 
cost me no more than the laying off an old coat. I think this is the state of my 
mind with regard to them. But the trial of trials is to pursue a course which will 
be or may seem to be condemnatory of my brethren. I intimated at the Missionary 
Conference this morning something of what is going on within me. 

On rising this New Year’s day, I read the first chapter of Paul to the Gala¬ 
tians. When converted and commissioned, he did not confer with flesh and blood. 
And whom does he mean by flesh and blood? Why Christians, the best Christians 
in the church, even the apostles themselves. “If I yet pleased men I should not be 
the servant of Christ.” And by men he means Peter and John and James. He 
did not take counsel of them, but the commandment of Christ sufficed for him. He 
might have said, “Who am I that I should pursue a different course from these 
beloved disciples of my Master, who were associated with Him in all His ministry, 
who have been placed by Him over the church, who have had so many years of ex¬ 
perience, who have made such great attainments?” But instead of saying this and 
going to Jerusalem, he went into Arabia. He had been raised up by the Lord to 
fulfil that great command which they had neglected to fulfil. With all their holiness 
and devotedness they would have told him, if he had asked their advice, to preach 
the gospel to the Jews and not to the Gentiles. He regarded himself therefore as 

an apostle not of men, but of Jesus Christ. 

If the church is always to he deferred to, how can the measure of consecra¬ 
tion, the estimate of duty, ever he elevated? The only way in which it can be 

elevated, is for one individual to hearken to the Word of God which the others 
neglect, and give it power in the church by fulfilling it in the eyes of men. . . . 
Strange as it may seem, the greatest benefactors of the church such as Luther, are 
those who give most offence to the church. To neglect a command of God, from 
fear of wounding those who neglect it, is to give a wound to Christ and to religion. 

May the Lord my Saviour, guide me and bless me with the indication of His 
providence. Although his Word should be abundantly sufficient, yet he has never 
refused to grant also the leadings of his providence, to poor weak sinners grop¬ 
ing for the light of life. 

As the Lord is light and in Him is no darkness at all, so His Word is light 
and in it is no darkness at all. It is my privilege tq know His will certainly, and 
to proceed in fulfilling it, with a mind purged from every doubt. It was said this 
morning that men are responsible for their errors no matter how strong their con¬ 
viction that they are right. Their sincerity and thoroughness of conviction did not 
free them from blame-worthiness for their errors. I said, True; and what is im¬ 
plied in this truth, but that men may know the truth? It is the fact that God is 
willing to give perfect light to every one respecting all parts of his duty, that 
makes him guilty for erring. 

Jan . 4. I have not yet sufficiently realized the importance of a Gospel manner 
of life, I mean as regards externals. I have been content to live with a mind de¬ 
tached from the things of life; this is not enough, I must so live as to give the 
world the evidence that my mind is detached from them. The world will only know 
the work of Christ in our soul by the evidences given in our visible conduct. 
Men are amazingly under the power of their appetites, and nothing startles them 
so much as to see a man (or set of men) having his appetites all in perfect sub¬ 
jection. A man may preach with the eloquence of an angel, and make no im¬ 
pression upon them; but deadness to the world exemplified in the life cannot fail 
to impress them. It is something they can understand. It is a proof of divine power 
and of sincerity, level to their degraded understandings and sensual natures. . . . 
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Christians have laid heavy chains upon me, for which God forgive them. I loathe 
the style of life they have inveigled me into. How easy would Paul’s style of 
life be to me, once in it. How difficult to break from the associations and habits 
in which I am bound, and which cannot be broken without much pain to my 
brethren. But has Christ ever refused to help me? Let me remember how many a 
similar mountain has been made a plain, by trusting Him. I feci that there is one 
thing for me to do, namely as soon as possible to get into that position of frugal¬ 
ity and self-denial that Paul occupied. Till then God will do not great things 
by me. 

A man that emerges from his study occasionally and travel ses a heathen city 
will not be fully known to them. In order to be fully known as Christ and Paul 
were, we must live abroad, in the haunts of men. I must be a pattern to my brother 
missionaries. What an abominable thing is it to neglect doing my Master’s will, 
because my fellow servants neglect it and if I fulfil it they will be hurt and sup¬ 
pose me to be impugning them. And yet this is a most taking snare. It seems un¬ 
kind and un-Christian to be charging error upon my brethren, to be inflicting 
pain upon those whom Christ loves. But I am bound to please Christ, and not 
men. Will a master accept such an excuse? “My fellow servants omitted to do 
what you commanded and I thought that if I did it, they would consider themselves 
reproached, therefore I did it not.” And why should they not be reproached? 
Must not every one who transgresses be reproached? To withhold the reproach is 
to divide with him the burden of his sin. The command is “reprove, rebuke, ex¬ 
hort.” There can be no progressive holiness without progressive boldness. We 
cultivate boldness to reprove our fellow Christians and fellow laborers very little. 
But after all if Satan defeats us here does he not gain his greatest victory? Is 
there any thing so near his heart as the perpetuation of the sins of Christians? 
If he can only do this, he does all. He may let the heathen alone, if he can only 
retain a certain degree of power in Christian minds. This is his short route to uni¬ 
versal dominion. If he can hinder me from being that pattern of a m,*><ionary to 
my brethren, which Christ would have me to be, it will be as much gain to him 
as the introduction of one more deity among these idolaters. My business here 
is to be a pattern missionary not only to those here, but to all missionaries through¬ 
out the world. My prayer years ago was that I might recreate in the eyes of men 
Paul’s standard of ministerial character. That I might be a model missionary and 
the most useful of men. This text is then tor me. . . . “In all things shewing 
thyself a pattern of good works.” I have sinned greatly though unwittingly during 
the past year, by submitting in silence to things that grieved me. Perhaps I 
ought at the very outset to have exhibited what was in me. I d^- more earnestly 
desire from this time to be a true man, and disembosom upon ever> opportunity the 
truth that is in me. This fear of offending by our virtue, has great influence in 
the church I am persuaded. This charity is of Satan. True charity “rejoiceth in 
the truth.” 

Jan, 9. “He is a chosen vessel unto Me to bear My name before the Gentiles 
and kings and the children of Israel.” Paul was raised up to bear the name of 
Christ, not to declare it, but far more. As a vessel receives some treasure, which 
is conveyed in it hither and thither; such a vessel was Paul. An earthen vessel, he 
says, that the excellency of the power might be of God. The name of Christ is the 
character of Christ. Paul was raised up for the manifestation of Christ; and this 
he could only do by becoming as Christ; Paul died out of him and Christ aro<e 
in him; not I, but Christ liveth in me. Therefore it was his passionate desire to be 
in all things conformed to Christ. Is there an individual living who should feel 
himself under greater obligations to be what Paul was, and bear Christ's name 
before the Gentiles? . . . How much does it become me to be bold, fearless, 
enterprising? Because others shrink, must I shrink? because others see not the 
truth, must I disobey the truth which God has taught me? Why has it been 
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revealed to me, but that I may embody it in action? How can a man conquer un¬ 
less he enter into the fight? If others are enslaved to customs, and wedded to com¬ 
forts, must I feign myself to be so too, that I may not displease them? I have 

been sinning long, while my conscience flattered me. My docility is a crime. I 

am wedded to Jesus, and must please Him. The thought of heaven is not near so 
dear to me as the thought of glorifying Christ on the earth, of manifesting His 
name to the Gentiles. Who put this desire within me? Who has fed it? Who has 
prepared me in so many respects to do it? Who has taught me the all sufficiency 
of Christ? Who has raised up so many to pray for me? Who has relieved me of 
so many incumbrances that press on others? Who has raised me up lately from 
the brink of the grave? The same who will doubtless fulfil all these desires. Why 
should I doubt? Why should I fret because the few remaining difficulties are to 
be encountered? I have been led to admire greatly the dealings of God with me. 
They are those of a master-workman. His wisdom is amazing. How little I under¬ 
stood last month the end He was driving at. He took me up to a high pinnacle 

and then dashed me into a profound abyss, and yet He had but one end in view 
in all. These were necessary steps to a still higher consummation. I do not know 
how the sense of my responsibility could have been otherwise made what it is. . . . 
There is lying on my table a letter to the missionaries of Bombay, which I have 
written as I think under strong constraining hand of the Spirit; and which I 
trust that the Spirit will make productive of good of some kind or other in some 
quarter or other. 

Jan. 10. The promises are given to enable us to obey the commands. . . . God 
is under obligation to give us what we ask, when His words abide in us, when 
they become our laws, our guides; when the heart’s supreme desire is, at any 
cost, to have them fulfilled. 

The letter which was lying on his table was dated Jan. 8, 1849 and 
Bowen now sent it forth. It was as follows: 

Wiiat Is the True Missionary Life? 

Discussed in a letter from a Missionary to his brethren. 

Dear Brethren in the Lord. 

My mind has been much at work of late upon the question: What mode of 
life should a missionary adopt in order to have the approbation of his Master? 
Believing that Christ would not willingly have us remain in the dark concerning a 
question of this kind I have studied the Word of God in the sure expectation of 
finding the needed light. The conclusions to which I find myself tending are so dif¬ 
ferent from those which I suppose to be entertained by my brethren in this min¬ 
istry, that it has seemed best before definitely making up my mind as to what 
is duty, to submit to them my views so far as they are formed, and solicit an 
expression of their opinion concerning them. I have felt considerable pain while 
revolving this matter in view of the pain I might possibly give you by adopting a 
new standard of missionary life; but this is in a measure removed by the reflec¬ 
tion, that in adopting your present style of life you have acted on principle and 
conscientiously, as truly as I now am in addressing you; and that it will be no 
more difficult for you and less painful, to give the reasons why your style of life 
is what it is, than for me to state the thoughts which have arisen in my own mind. 
Light is as much an object to you as to me; by an amicable and earnest discus¬ 
sion light may be evolved, and cannot possibly be extinguished or diminished: 
and I conclude that you will welcome this discussion, and spare me a portion of 
your time sufficient to read, digest and perhaps reply to the following considerations. 

The question more fully stated is this : Shall the missionary live as a rich man 
or as a poor man? If as a poor man, shall it be according to the European idea 
of poverty or the Hindu? Shall his style of living be luxurious, or comfortable, 
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or self-denying? shall his salary be large, or moderate, or as little as possible? shall 
he have any expensive equipage, or a plain one, or none at all? shall he have 
many servants, few, or none at all? 

Perhaps the opinion of some may be that this question is an unimportant one. 
The things upon which the Bible lays stress are of another and higher character. 
The great scope of the Bible is to lead Christians to set their affections upon 
things above, not on things on the earth; and if they live with their affections de¬ 
tached from these things, it is a matter of comparatively little consequence, whether 
they detach these things from their lives or not. Two persons may live together in 
the same style and participate in the same comforts; but God who sees the heart, 
may know that the one is bound up in these comforts, while the other disregards 
them and has his treasure in heaven. There is a wide interval between their spir¬ 
itual natures; this interval if not represented in their use of worldly goods, is in 
many more important things; and this suffices to God. f have at times been dis¬ 
posed to entertain this opinion; but recent study of the Scriptures leads me to 
reject it. 

The Bible does not represent the externals of a Christian life as unimportant. 
When Christ sent forth the Twelve (see IXth of Luke), He with remarkable concise¬ 
ness bade them preach the kingdom of God, and with equally remarkable ampli¬ 
tude instructs them as to the mode of life they were to follow, taking up suc¬ 
cessively the questions of a scrip, a staff, gold, silver, clothes, coats, shoes, food 
and lodging. The same thing is observable in His directions to the Seventy. Wheth¬ 
er these commands related exclusively to the disciples of that day, or otherwise, is 
a question I do not here agitate. I quote them to show that the question—what sort 
of life is suited to the missionary—is one considered by the Lord Jesus Christ 
not unimportant. He has expressly declared it to be important, even in all its par¬ 
ticulars and to its minutest details. He has caused these instructions to be recoided 
no less than four times in the everlasting Gospel. See Matt. X; Marl VI; Luke 
IX and X.—He has taken care to notify us concerning His own mode of hfe, that 
He hungered, thirsted, and had not where to lay His head. The mode of life of 
the apostles is described with a particularity and a frequency and an cmphasr>, that 
utterly forbid the supposition that this is a matter of inferior importance. It seems 
to have been the earnest endeavour of Paul to exhibit himself to the church as 
a model minister of Jesus Christ; and it cannot escape the notice of any one 
who contemplates his picture as it is portrayed in the EpLtles, that the details 
of his manner of living have a prominent part in that picture. In I Cor. IV.T1, 
he writes: “Even unto this present hour we both hunger and thirst and arc naked 
and are buffeted, and have no certain dwelling place, and labor v\ diking with our 
own hands.” And that this was voluntary appears from the IXth Chapter, where 
he says: “Have we not power to eat and to drink? have we not powei to forbear 
working? We have not used this power, but suffer all things, lest we should 
hinder the Gospel of Christ.” And to the Thessalonians he writes: “Not be¬ 
cause we have not power, but to make ourselves an example unto you to follow 
us.” In 2 Cor. VI he gives a catalogue of the proofs by which lie substantiates him¬ 
self among men as a true minister of a true God; and among them appear 
“necessities, distresses, poverty, utter destitution.” “As poor yet making many 
rich; as having nothing and yet possessing all things.” See also 2 Cor. XI :27. It is 
impossible for me, in view of these and many similar passages, to escape tb< i 
conviction that the question which I have introduced, is one of consequence. We 
are, I think, to believe, upon the testimony of God's Word, but there is a style of 
life peculiarly adapted to the missionary, and which Christ for reasons well 
known to Himself, whether obvious to us or not, greatly desires to see His ser¬ 
vants adopt. 

What now is that style of life? It is that style which is best calculated to 
convince an ungodly sensual world, that a divine power has been at work 
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within us transforming us, so that we are no longer like them engrossed by 
the pleasures of this world, but are possessed of a something that satisfies us 
independently of what this world can give.—Men are carnal, and as carnal God 
addresses them. He would give them sensible proofs of the Christian religion. 
The eloquence and logic of an angel would fail to arrest them, for the very 
reason that he is an angel; but let a servant of God give full proof of deadness 
to the world, that world to which they are so enslaved, and their attention is 
arrested. They are amazingly under the power of their appetites and lusts; and the 
sight of a man having all these in perfect subjection must startle them. But this 
inward victory will never be known to them, till its troubles are exhibited to 
their senses through the medium of the life. The high aims of the Christian 
can only be known to them by a demonstration parallel to their senses. So long 
as there is the least supposable foundation for skepticism, they will be skeptical 
about those high aims; and will refuse to believe the minister of Christ in¬ 
different to comforts, and luxuries, and the gratifications of sense, and reputation, 
and distinction, until they see him throwing these all behind his back, and sig¬ 
nifying by his treatment of them the disesteem in which he holds them. Until that 
moment, though the Spirit be really in his heart, though he be truly seeking the 
glory of God and the good of men, though his affections be truly alienated from 
the objects of sense, yet the world will not believe in his transformation, or impute 
to him any principles superior to those that govern themselves. And if it should 
so happen that the very things they seek after, which they feed their imaginations 
on when alone, dream about by night, converse about among themselves, labour 
year after year by fair means or foul to obtain, if these very things should happen 
to be found in the missionary’s life, will they not be fatal to the production of that 
evidence which the Gospel is aiming to produce? Let a man with one hand offer 
the Gospel to a crowd of heathen, and at the same time be handling a purse of 
gold in the other, will they give much heed to his message? No, he must put the 
gold out of sight if he would have them listen to his words. There is a fascination 
to them about the gold which binds up all their senses, and baffles all attempts 
to secure their attention to the Gospel. Money is their God; they worship it and 
the things which it procures. If when they come to see us, they find their 
gods with us, viz. money, authority, luxury, distinction, they will honor us because 
their gods are with us, and will envy us But their respect will not be of a kind 
favorable to religious influence; nor will they be ready to discover the evidence 
that we are transformed from our original natures, or that omnipotence dwells 
in the bosom of the Christian Church. It is not sufficient that we do not idolize 
the things they idolize; we must openly and unequivocally disown those things. 
It is not enough that we can use those things without being contaminated by 
them; we are to reject them because they contaminate others and because others 
will not reject them while we retain them. Men are carnal; and the evidences 
which spiritual persons can detect, are hid from them. Therefore the style of life 
which Christ enjoins upon us, is that which will tend to flash upon their very 
vision the evidence that we are born of God, and are looking to things unseen and 
eternal. This species of proof should come first; in itself insufficient, but in¬ 
dispensable as a preliminary. When they have received this, they will be ready to 
inquire for others; but till then they will be indifferent to others. The glory of 
the Christian religion is not only in the purity of its law, but in the sanctions of that 
law, not only in the beauty of its morality, but in its power to engrave that morality 
in the hearts of its believers. There is much excellent morality to be found in some 
of the sacred books of the Hindus; but then their religion is utterly impotent to 
enforce the observance of that morality. There is but one religion that can really 
transform; and Christ would have the transformations it effects exhibited to 
the eyes of man. “Let your light so shine before men that they may see your 
good works, and glorify” not you, but “your Father which is in heaven.” It is not 
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enough that God is the witness of our renewed nature; that the spiritual in heaven 
and earth behold it; but an ungodly carnal world must see it. The apostles could 
say, “We are made a spectacle unto the world, and to angels, and to men.” 

The style of life which is adapted to give proof in favor of Christianity, is also 
adapted to exhibit it, and make beholders acquainted with the great character¬ 
istics of the Gospel. In 2 Thess. Ill :8 Paul says “We wrought with labor and 
travail, night and day, not because we have not power, but to make ourselves an 
example unto you to follow us.” Paul was not necessitated to support himself by 
his own hands there; and seeing that he was a solitary representative of Christ 
and depository of Christian truth in the midst of that heathen city, seeing that his 
time as a minister of the Gospel was of unspeakable, incomparable value, it is a 
thing to be wondered at that he did not avail himself of the means of subsistence 
furnished him in the providence of God. It would seem that if ever there was a 
minister of the Gospel called upon by his position to let work alone and give 
himself exclusively to the Gospel, it was Paul in Thessalonica. If then he could 
so profusely sacrifice his time, how much importance must he have attached to the 
end in view, viz: the exhibition of a model life. I do not cite this in favor of the 
notion that ministers should support themselves by their own hands; but as showing 
in what great account he held the outward exhibition of those principles which 
Christ had implanted in him. Though filled with the Holy Ghost, he left off 
preaching and went to work; and what for? why he aimed at no other thing in 
working than in preaching. In fact it was a part of his preaching, and regarded 
by himself as indispensable. It was, as it were, the interpreter of his oral preach¬ 
ing, without which the latter would not have been understood by the people. And 
we may preach the gospel for hundreds of years in India by word of mouth, and 
by the printed page; but until it be incorporated in our life, and that too in a way 
adapted to the full apprehensions and sensuous natures of the Hindus, they will 
not understand it. The power of the human mind to remain ignorair of divine 
truth under the most vigorous and long continued efforts to enlighten it, is one of the 
mysteries of human depravity, and one which will continue to meet us and dis¬ 
hearten us till we adopt the apostolic way of blending the language and the life. 
Whether we will it or no our manner of life is the great interpreter of our 
Gospel, to the people we^ dwell among. They hear us say: “Whosoever he be of 
you that forsaketh not all that he hath, he cannot be My disciple;” and to know 
the meaning of these words they look to our life. If its true interpretation is not 
found in this, then its true interpretation will never reach them. If they see there, 
instead of a vacuum of the things they covet, an abundance of them, the words 
have at once lost all their life and power. Five times, speaking by tin- Holy Ghost, 
Paul enjoins upon us to follow him, as he followed Christ. To Timothy he says: 
“Be thou an example of the believers.” To Titus: “In all things thyself a pattern 
of good works.” The missionary must be a pattern man; and render his life an 
irresistible sermon on the words: “Love not the world, neither the things that 
are in the world.” 

These considerations lead inevitably to the conclusion that Christ would have 
us exhibit in our mode of living, to those we preach to, and in a manner com¬ 
prehensible to them, those principles of the Gospel which are susceptible of 
being so exhibited. And here one remarkable feature in the position of a missionary 
to the heathen, presents itself to our notice. He may go so far in self-denial as to 
exhibit this grace to the circle in which he was brought up. He may go farther, 
even so far as to exhibit it to the church at home generally. He may go farther, 
even so far as to exhibit it to his brother missionaries. Yet after all this, he has 
not even begun to exhibit it to the heathen. This is owing to the great poverty, 
plainness of living and absence of comfort of the heathen, compared with Christian 
nations. That style of living which would be decidedly moderate at home, is princely 
in the eyes of the natives of India. One or two hundred pounds a year, makes a 
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man almost a nobleman in the estimation of the mass of these natives, and they 
are utterly without a faculty to discern in the life of such a one, the exhibition of 
self-denial. There exists between the Sahib-lok and the natives a vast interval; and 
the former are virtually, in respect to the position they occupy, the nobility of 
the land. To see them the people must look up. In their hands are the treasures of 
the land, at their disposal the offices, and in their favor reputation; and those 
whose aspirations are for these things, look to them. They occupy one level and the 
people another. Now if the missionary of the Gospel be identified with them, 
he will be clothed with a certain external superiority, altogether in the way of his 
exerting such an influence as flowed from the life of Paul and his fellow-laborers. 
When the Missionary Sahib goes into the Bazaar to make known the Gospel, he 
will be as one standing on a pedestal. The people will look upon him as one who is 
above them in the worldly scale; and while he and they occupy positions so un¬ 
equal, they will remain ignorant of the true principles of the Gospel. It may be 
that in order to reach a position which seems to them elevated, the missionary 
has really descended much; it may be that in leaving his native land and the 
bosom of his loved Church to take up his abode among heathen, he has made a 
sacrifice greater than they can conceive of; but it is not a sacrifice palpable to their 
apprehensions; and they will simply view him as occupying a position which they 
would love to occupy. He must destroy that pedestal from under him, if he would 
embody to their eyes the doctrine which Christ made so prominent, “Deny thyself 
and take up thy cross and follow Me.” As he has renounced his native land, he 
must renounce his Sahibship. In the providence of God there is given him this 
opportunity of showing to the heathen the all sufficiency of Christ, and the in¬ 
difference felt by Christians for those things which constitute the clysium of the 
world. Those steps in his course of self-renunciation, which preceded his arrival 
among the heathen, are hid from them; but this is one that will meet their eye, 
and deeply impress their minds. 

If it be said that there is something in these adventitious distinctions that gives 
us an influence over the native mind, and that we have no right to throw away 
this influence, I would in the first place suggest that no account is made of this 
sort of influence in the Bible, and in the next place ask whether anything in 
actual experience shows it to be of value. How long and in what plenitude have 
we enjoyed it, how ample the experiment made; yet what are the results l Those 
who have been attracted to us by means of the worldly advantages connected with 
our position, how insensible have they remained to the religious influences we 
have sought to exert. How common the remark that those who have served us 
longest, and derived the largest emoluments, are those who appear least affected 
by the Gospel. And if from this number, in the course of many years, one, two or 
three converts be gathered, the mixture of worldly and religious influence to which 
they have been subjected, manifests itself in a vitiated and obscure piety. Our 
true weapons are not carnal. If we have worldly ends to accomplish, then this 
worldly influence is valuable; but if we aim at Gospel ends, it is at the best worth¬ 
less. It may be favorable to false religions but is doubtless adverse to the true. 
We conquer by renouncing such advantages. When we are weak we are strong. 

If it be said that the church at large, even the most pious and devoted portion 
of it, demand no such thing at our hands and pass no censure upon our present 
manner of life, I admit it; and beg in reply to present the following consideration. 
Missionaries are placed by Christ in the van of the church; and he does not ex¬ 
pect that the main body of the church will be keener sighted to discover truth 
than they; but on the contrary that they, as true pioneers, will be first to see what 
is yet unseen, and afterwards instruct the church to see it. In the body of the 
church there exists no power to redeem the church from a low state of piety to a 
higher. How to effect this, is the problem of problems. The tendency in the world 
is for each man to model his conscience upon that of his neighbor; and this 
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tendency is of overwhelming power and universality. The same tendency exists in 
the church; and the members of it generally, cannot possibly find in the Word of 
God any higher standard of Christian duty, than is reflected in the lives of the 
more pious of their number.—How stupendous the measures adopted by Christ 
at the beginning of our dispensation to re-create the conscience of the church. 
Having become a man, he selected twelve from the lower walks of life, separated 
them from the mass of believers, and, taking them into closest intimacy with Him¬ 
self, proceeded to delineate before their eyes in His own life, the true standard. 
Finally, having by His example and instructions and by the Holy Spirit moulded 
them to His liking, He gave them, and in them a new and right Christian conscience 
to the church. How unspeakable the gift! And vast consequences depended on the 
careful perpetuation of that standard! For when, after a century or two it was 
lost, it remained lost. For more than twelve centuries a darkness brooded on the 
church, which she was impotent to remove. There appear to have existed some few 
true Christians in the Roman Church, as Thomas a Kempis and others; but these 
good men, though lovers and students of the Bible, could studv it to the end 
of their lives without ever surmising that popery with her monstrous errors was 
not in it, or that it contained doctrines unmitigably hostile to the system of 
popery. And let us hearken to Luther “Learn from me,” he says, “how difficult 
a thing it is to throw off errors confirmed by the example of all the world, and 
which through long habits have become a second nature to us. Though I had 
been seven years reading and publicly explaining the Holy Scriptures with great 
zeal, so that I knew them almost by heart, I yet still clung with obstinacy to 
popery.”—And what a striking illustration of this have we in the utter and uni¬ 
versal disregard shown for fifteen centuries to the last great command of our 
Saviour. During all that time this ponderous command lay lightly as a feather on 
the conscience of the church, and good men could live and die without ever once 
suspecting their obligations to evangelize the heathen. It was by the v ork of the 
Holy Ghost upon the conscience of individuals, that God effected the Reformation; 
and it was in the same way that Christ brought again to the understanding of the 
church His last command. And in all probability this piecemeal resurrection of the 
Word of God has but begun, and magnificent truths are lying there, rs in a 
mausoleum, undreamt of by us; yes, doubtless there are discoveries of Christian 
duty, as well as of the riches of Christ’s grace, yet to be made, no less startling 
than those we now rejoice over. Therefore it will by no means do for us to adopt 
the conscience of the church as the measure of our own, but rather resist it in its 
poverty and narrowness; and with great ardor seek to vivify and embody in our 
own lives, those principles which are yet uncomprehended in it Ml things con¬ 
sidered, it were a burning shame for us to be satisfied with that meagre view of 
our responsibility which the church entertains. And if the church makes a dis¬ 
proportionate estimate of the comparative responsibility resting on her and on us, 
with that mistake we have nothing to do; the great mistake which it concerns 
us to rectify is in the defective notion entertained of our responsibility compared 
with that which Christ entertains, and so abundantly displays in His word. He 
has written our responsibility in the lives of Paul and Peter and John; has 
promised us grace as unbounded as they enjoyed; and will expect us to answer 
for any falsification or reduction of the apostolic standard, brought to pass through 
our lives.—The leaders of the church and the main body of the church are con¬ 
nected by a chain, and by the full length of that chain are separated. She considers 
it her privilege to be at a certain distance from them; and while so much of her 
pristine corruption remains, she will use that privilege. They, seeing her inferior 
standard, make war upon it; but in vain. There is but one way in which they 
can elevate her; it is by going higher themselves. She will rigidly maintain the 
existing interval and the existing connection; in order to maintain them, she must 
reach a higher consecration. Then will be fulfilled the word of the prophet Isaiah; 
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“For brass I will bring gold, and for iron I will bring silver, and for wood brass, 
and for stones iron.” 

The Gospel is represented as something swift-moving and powerful. It is com¬ 
pared to fire, to a runner, and the wings of an angel flying in the free heaven are 
given to it. But what has it been in India? Like an eagle shorn of its wings, a 
smothered flame, a sword all hacked and rusty. To account for this modern par¬ 
alysis of our glorious Gospel, we have had recourse to the strength of human 
depravity on the one hand, and on the other to the sovereignty of Him we serve. 
But the glory of the Gospel is in this very thing that it is omnipotent in the face 
of human depravity, and of the allied forces marshalled under Satan; that it is 
omnipotent with respect to the very maturity and utmost perfection of sin. As 
respects the Divine sovereignty, I acknowledge that it becomes us blind mortals, 
led in a path we know not, greatly to reverence this attribute of God. But until 
we have made full proof of the measures indicated in the Gospel, until we have 
done the things commanded us, we cannot conscientiously account for the apparent 
decrepitude of the Gospel by referring it to a decree of God. There are decrees of 
God which relate to our present conduct; and there is good reason to believe that 
by obeying these we shall fulfil the conditions upon which success is depending. 
I do not suppose that by conforming to apostolic simplicity and self-renunciation, 
we shall necessarily convert souls. We might make all the sacrifices mentioned, and 
without the descent of the Spirit things would go on as they have hitherto done. 
But the great argument is this, that we would thereby honor the Word, and Him 
that gave it, and secure a larger measure of the approbation of our Master than 
we now enjoy; and would consequently be justified in expecting the answer to 
our prayers for an outpouring of the Spirit. Our Saviour, though the Lord of all 
grace, is an absolute Master. In all his dispensations from the foundation of the 
world to the present time, we clearly discern this controlling principle, namely, a 
withholding of the blessing until the appointed conditions be fulfilled. Though we 
believe not, He abideth faithful. If we dishonor His word, He will honor it. With 
all His boundless compassion to a dying world, He does not hesitate to stretch 
a heaven of brass over the whole circumference of a disobedient Christendom, 
until His servants arise and loose the Bible from its convent chains. He leaves 
the heathen under the unbroken sway of the prince of this world, for fifteen 
centuries, till individuals present themselves in the church and re-utter the long- 
lost words: “Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature.” 
If then it appears that the standard of self-denial in the primitive church is in any 
sense a standard given to us, we may well believe that the decree concerning the 
salvation of the heathen is a decree postponed to that which requires our conform¬ 
ity to that standard; and that this our conformity will be the signal for the out¬ 
pouring of those treasures which have been hitherto detained so unwillingly upon 
the throne of grace. The exceedingly great and precious promises that stand out 
upon the front of God’s Word, how long have they refused to yield virtue to our 
touch 1 They have seemed to say to us: “Jesus we know, and Paul we know, but 
who are ye?” Our garb and lineaments are strange to them. In vain we protest 
that Christ is in our hearts; “we know you not,” they say, and add: “He that saith 
he abideth in Him, ought himself also so to walk even as He walked.” To show that 
Christ is in us, we must put on Christ, as one puts on armor; we must be found 
in Him; we must bear about in our bodies the dying of the Lord Jesus; we must 
be conformed to Him in His terrestrial and mortal image, that we may hereafter 
wear His celestial and incorruptible likeness. As there was a twofold transfigura¬ 
tion of Christ, one downward, from glory to deepest abasement, and the other to 
glory again; so there is to be a twofold transfiguration on our part, first, through 
the deposition of the world’s vain paraphernalia, and afterwards by our glorifica¬ 
tion in the likeness of the heavenly Christ. If we suffer with Him, we shall also 
reign with Him. Therefore did Paul so passionately desire to experience the fel- 
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lowship of His sufferings, to fill up that which was behind of His afflictions, and 
be made conformable to His death. “Let this mind be in you which was also in 
Christ Jesus; who being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God; but made Himself of no reputation, and took upon Him the form of a 
servant, and was made in the likeness of men, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross.” Let this mind be in us. 

The objection may be made: We are in a hostile climate, and a due regard 
to the preservation of health demands the observance of the habits we have adopted. 
But this objection fails, if there is any force in what has been urged. The adop¬ 
tion of the primitive standard has been urged on the ground that it is authori¬ 
tatively enjoined, that the command “Go preach the Gospel,” cannot possibly be 
fulfilled without it, that it is essential to the triumphs of the Gospel. We are under 
obligations to preserve our health as we are to love father and mother and wife 
and children and brethren and sisters; but in Luke XIV :26 Christ has subordinated 
these obligations to a higher. Our great end is to be the glory of Christ; when 
the preservation of life and health may be a means to that end, we arc to preserve 
them; when the sacrifice of them may be a means, we are to sacrifice them “Christ 
is to be magnified in our bodies whether it to be by life or by death.” Christ and 
His glorious characteristics must be manifested; this is necessary, and nothing 
else is. 

Beloved brethren, as we are to stand before the great God and our Saviour in 
the day of account, let us remember the word of Christ: “The servant is not 
greater than his Lord.” It is to be feared we have made ourselves greater than 
our Lord. The servant who labours less than his master, consults ease, comfort, 
luxury, more than his master does, moves in a social sphere higher than that in 
which his master generally is found, refuses to be partaker of his master’s penury, 
ignominy and danger, such a servant makes himself greater than his Lord, such 
a disciple makes himself greater than his Master. The relations are thereby re¬ 
versed, and every one would be ready to exclaim at a glance that t e master is 
the servant, and the servant the master. Is it not enough that the world disdains 
Christ, desires His abasement and humiliation, and would be content to have Him 
for its galley-slave? is it not enough that the world has a hand to smite Him with? 
a rod to scourge Him with? a mouth to mock Him with? has thorns for His 
head, nails for His hands and feet, and a spear for His side, but must we too> lord 
it over Him? must we sit when He stands, ride when He walks, live in fine 
mansions when He has no place to lay His head, and fare sumptuously when He 
hungers and thirsts? O shall we not, my brethren, in the midst of this apostate, 
Christ-despising world, manifest a generous and true hearted devotion to our 
Master? Shall we not take up the language of John, “He must increase, but I 
must decrease?” “If any man serve me,” said Christ, “let him follow Me; he 
that hateth his life in this world, shall keep it unto life eternal; except a corn 
of wheat fall into the ground and die it abideth alone, but if it die it bringeth 
forth much fruit.” Here is a precious promise of much fruit; but it is at the other 
side of a certain death to be accomplished, the death of self, of honor, of distinc¬ 
tion, of ease. Let us die this death; let us be crucified unto the world and the world 
unto us. A master commits no injustice when he says to the servant who is come 
from the field, Make ready wherewith I may sup and gird thyself and serve me; 
and surely Christ makes no unjust requisites when he says, “the disciple shall be 
as his master.” 

Other arguments which will present themselves to your mind, I forbear to 
dwell upon. One, respecting the influence our manner of life will have in de¬ 
termining the tone of piety and consecration in the native church of India, seems 
to me of incalculable weight. 

My dear brethren and fellow-servants, are the views I have stated erroneous? 
Are they without a proper warrant in Scripture? And am I chargeable with rash- 
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ness or arrogance in thus making them known to you? I hope I may not incur this 
censure. I have gone warily and reluctantly about this business, chastised to it as 
it seems to me, by the Spirit of God. May that Spirit guide us into the truth and 
make us mighty in the Scriptures, those Scriptures which were given that the 
man of God might be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto every good work. . . . 
And whatever opinion you may form of the views I have expressed, believe that 
my earnest desire and unceasing prayer shall ever be for your most intimate 
union to Christ, and your much fruitfulness in Him. 

Holding these opinions the obvious question for Bowen was whether 
he should continue as a missionary of the American Board and draw 
his missionary salary. 

Jan. 20, 1849. It is a question that occupies my thoughts considerably, whether 
I ought not to renounce my salary, and seek to support myself in some way. It is 
not an absolute duty. There is no sin in receiving my support from the church. 
Even the apostle Paul received assistance from the churches. But the question 
arises, will not good follow from such a course? Would not the influence of such 
a course be important to the church, to ministers and to the heathen? There is 
reason to fear that very many ministers are influenced by the love of filthy lucre; 
and as many more arc liable to have such motives ascribed to them by the world, 
seeing that they receive large salaries, which they spend upon themselves and 
families. The world is enslaved to money, and the world thinks the church also is 
enslaved to it, and will think so just so long as by any possibility it can. I am 
convinced that it is of primary importance that there should be unequivocal exam¬ 
ples of self-denial in the church, and especially on the part of ministers. In the 
IXth of 1st Cor. Paul labors to establish two points, first that he had a right to be 
sustained by the church, and 2ndly that it was right for him to renounce this right. 
And he uses the very strongest language to express the importance he attached to 
this last. “It were better for me to die than that any man should make my glorying 
void.” He attached so much importance to it, that he would rather die than not do it. 
This is amazing, and shows that he had very different notions from ours concern¬ 
ing the best means of extending the Gospel. 

Jan. 21. Dr. Anderson, in a letter to the Mission, says: “I have no expectation 
that the Christian community will ever appreciate their duty in the use of money, 
unless they are incited to it by the strongest examples of personal self-denial in 
respect to that very thing in the great body of their brethren labouring among the 
heathen.” . . . 

Ps. 62:5. “My soul, wait thou only upon God for my expectation is from Him.” 
The word “only” is the emphatic word here. It is when we cut ourselves adrift 
from everything else, and put ourselves in a position where we must either sink, 
or be saved through God alone, that the salvation of God is revealed. The tendency 
of the church is to arm herself with every thing she can, and rely on God for 
what else may be necessary. And it is thought wrong and fanatical not to do so. 
But if we are truly jealous for the glory of God, we shall desire to see His power 
manifested in a way least liable to misinterpretation. God in great goodness has 
condescended in some measure to act according to the prayers of the church and 
the consequence is that all which He has done is ascribed by the world to natural 
causes. If our faith would let Him, God would delight to put forth His power in 
Zion in such modes that all should recognize the presence of something more than 
nature. My soul, wait thou only upon God. I want to get rid of every thing but 
Christ. I want to be rid of every thing that carnal men respect. The more they 
cast off respect, and speak out their contempt of me and my words, the more un¬ 
reservedly they manifest their hatred to my work, so much the more let me re¬ 
joice, for it is a sign I am losing adventitious distinctions, and approaching a state 
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of entire dependence on God. So Gideon drew nigh to victory, just according as he 
diminished his army. When he had nothing but a few pitchers, lamps and trumpets 
left and men to carry them, then he triumphed, and God was glorified. The Israel¬ 
ites could not vanquish Goliath, because they were strong and valorous and armed 
from head to foot. When a stripling appeared with his sling, that is to say, with 
nothing but his God, then the giant was vanquished. 

I Sam. XVII :38. “And Saul armed David with his armor, and he put a helmet of 
brass upon his head, also he armed him with a coat of mail/' This is much the way 
the church treats the converts, and the missionaries treat the young missionary 
that comes among them. They are sincere and mean well, but the helps and ap¬ 
pliances they direct him to, are in fact his great cumbrances. They forget that the 
shield of faith, the sling and pebbles of faith are the true armor of God. David 
said to Goliath, “All this assembly shall know that the Lord saveth not with sword 
and spear.” For in this way there could be no manifestation of God. Afterwards 
when by the defencelessness of David, God had manifested himself, the entire host 
of the Israelites became at once filled with courage, and rose up and used their 
weapons to advantage. They were all as dead men in influence till the Lord’s 
stripling had glorified God. And it may be when once the true missionary, formed 
of God after the gospel model, has made his appearance, then the entire body of 
Christ’s servants will be filled with new faith and energy, and will turn to good 
account the position in which the Lord has placed them. 

Matt. VI:19 & 21. The substance is simply this, cut yourself loose from all re¬ 
sources but Christ. The reason is given in the 21st verse, namely that we may be 
thus bound more closely and intimately to Christ. As an infant at the bieast is 
attached to the mother by the tie of absolute necessity, so Christ would have us 
bound to Him. He hates every thing that tends to weaken our sense of depen¬ 
dence on Him. Therefore He would have His disciples live like the 1 avens, not 
knowing whence to-morrow’s bread shall come, save that Christ shall give it. He 
would have them live by the faith of the Son of God. It is love that urges Him 
to make war upon our temporal possessions. For the same cause He hat *d the 
horses which the Jews brought up from Egypt. 

Jan. 29. As usual this morning reviled, pushed, threatened, &c., and my books 
torn up. This thought afterwards came into my mind,—In suffering these things, 
I do for Christ what He has done for me. The rage and enmity of the people are 
not against me, but against my Master. If I would only let the name of Christ 
alone, they would bow down to me. I stand in His place, and receive the reproaches 
meant for Him. Now this is what He did for me, only a milii 'n times more. 
He was my substitute and suffered the wrath that would otherwise have fallen on 
me. He manifested His amazing love by standing between me and wrath; and I 
manifest what love I have by standing between Him and wrath. Should I not 
rejoice unspeakably in this blessed prerogative? In this way let me fill up that 
which is behind of the afflictions of Christ. These afflictions are Christ’s because 
they are intended for Him, and are inflicted by His enemies. And if we suffer 
with Him we shall also reign with Him. 

A man told me this morning that he had never seen a Christian who showed 
by his conduct that he was different from other men. 

January 30. It is five years to-day since E. M. died. How slowly has the seed 
then sown by Christ expanded. How immature and far from proper fruitfulness. 
A most ungenial soil received that seed. The tree has still to contend with choking 
thorns and briars. 

Where am I now? In this resolution, viz., that come what will, by the grace 
of God I will put myself in a position where all men shall see that I am the dis¬ 
interested servant of Christ. By the help of God, I will honour the Gospel and 
conform myself to it with all strictness. I will forsake all that I have, and follow 
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Christ. In the Daily Food is this text for the day: “He that hath begun a good 
work in you will perform it until the day of Jesus Christ.” 

The mob this day tore the books out of my hands and carried off between 30 
and 40. I think they must have been surprised by my equanimity. I was as un¬ 
moved as I was in my own room. The people gnash with their teeth upon me; 
and in many ways testify, as I pass along, their hatred. I am a good way from 
Calvary yet. 

Told Bro. W. this day the resolution lately formed. He of course disapproved 
of it and said there was not a missionary here, nor any one at home, who would 
approve. ... I know how it will be. I shall be considered presumptuous in dis¬ 
regarding the examples and opinions of all my predecessors in this work. “Heady, 
high minded, wise in his own conceit,” some will say. Others, “enthusiast, fanatic.” 

A brother sitting in his carriage, was drawn up the ghat by 16 men. 

Feb. 2. “When a man is so far advanced in the Christian life, as not to seek 
consolation from any created thing, then does he first begin perfectly to enjoy 
God.” It is long I think since I have realized and leaned upon the all-sufficiency 
of Christ; but I have not glorified Him, nor benefited his cause by giving proof 
of it to the world. It was my duty so to live that men might see with their eyes, 
that Christ is all-sufficient to me, and having Him, I need nothing else. A man 
does not light a candle to put it under a bushel. There are greater obligations rest¬ 
ing on me, to forsake all things, than on others; for others are not acquainted 
with the all-sufficiency of Christ as I am; and they have yet to experience a strug¬ 
gle already experienced by me. 

Ilis right course of action was perfectly clear to Bowen’s mind and 
he wrote, accordingly, “To the Members of the Bombay Mission” as 
follows : 

Bombay, Feb. 1, 1849. 

After much reading of the Word of God, reflection and prayer, I have come to 
the conclusion that God would have me adopt a different mode of life from that I 
have hitherto led. 

Ever since I joined this Mission my mind has been more or less dissatisfied, and 
more or less the subject of doubt as to the propriety of my conforming to the ex¬ 
ample of my brethren of this and other missions. But through fear of being charged 
with presumption, through deference to those whose experience and years give 
weight to their example, through a sense of the importance of caution in a ques¬ 
tion of this kind, I have refrained from any decided action hitherto. I have suf¬ 
fered an entire year to go by, during which I have had ample opportunities, I 
think, of becoming acquainted with the arguments in favor of the mode of life 
hitherto observed by missionaries in India; and the result is a conviction that as 
far as I am myself concerned, a change of life is imperatively required. 

It has been impressed upon me that in order to have the blessing of God rest¬ 
ing on me and on my labors, I must conform my life so far as circumstances will 

permit, to that which was delineated by Christ in His instructions to His dis¬ 
ciples, and which they afterwards exhibited, as we find it recorded in the Acts 

and Epistles. And I have come to the resolution, that by the grace of God, I will 

strenuously endeavor to lead a life like that of the first preachers of the Gospel,— 
who received more signal tokens of the favor of God than have been enjoyed by 
any since, and who have been repeatedly and expressly recommended to the church 
as models, by the Holy Ghost. 

So far as this I think every true Christian must go with me and wish me well. 
But when I state my views of what it is to imitate the first disciples, some true 
Christians may possibly withhold their approbation and sympathy. Sensible—as 
before said—of the great need of caution in adopting views different from those 
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entertained by the church, I have borne my burden of doubt, indecision, self- 
condemnation, long; and it is only after many a struggle and the most assiduous 
study of the Word of God, that I have adopted views of duty in this matter differ¬ 
ent from those entertained by my brethren. The views substantially are these: 

It is of soverign importance that those great features of Christianity upon 
which our Saviour so urgently insisted, such as self-denial, humility, disregard for 
wealth, ease, comforts, honors, etc., should be embodied in the lives of those that 
preach the Gospel. It is not enough to be conscious of possessing those characteris¬ 
tics ; the manifestation of them to those we preach to, is a great exigency of the 
Gospel, set forth by our Lord in language most unequivocal. The plea that some 
superiority of position is needed for the sake of influence, however specious, must 
be illusive, because no value is set upon it in the Gospel. 

It is of great importance that there should be an exhibition of faith in Christ. 
Not simply that there should be faith; but that there should be given the most de¬ 
cided and undeniable proof of it by the preacher of the Gospel; and there proof 
should be of a character suited to the peculiar condition of those he addresses. 
This principle of faith should be embodied in his life. It was wonderfully exhibited 
by the apostles. There was that in their lives which forced upon all beholders the 
conviction that they were living by the faith of the Son of God. 

I am at a loss to sec how by any possibility, living as I now do, I can fairly 
exhibit these things to the mass of those I preach to. The house I live in, the 
servants that wait upon me, the food prepared for me, and numberless other 
particulars hinder them from discovering in my life the characteristics mentioned. 
I may manifest them to others, but not to the heathen. They will not discover self- 
denial in my conduct, perhaps not even disinterestedness, so long as I occupy a 
position which they regard as superior to theirs in worldly advantages. 

It will perhaps be said that these remarks are grounded upon ignorance of the 
native character. Their respect for us is based solely upon our superio' social po¬ 
sition; and if we bring ourselves down to their level, the only result will be that 
they will cast off restraint, and express in their conduct the feelings of aversion 
and hatred they entertain for the Gospel. I would say in reply that the question 
of native character has nothing to do with the question of my duty. Christ knew 
the character of all men. He knew that the manifestation of self-denial, faith in 
him, disregard of worldly possessions, repentance, humility, would be the poorest 
of recommendations to His disciples in the sight of the world; nevertheless, He 
commanded these things. My view is this, that by a life favorable to the exhibition 
of these things, I shall enjoy a larger measure of His favor, and may expect a 
more decided display of His power in conjunction with my preach >ig This is my 
one ground of confidence. My faith is altogether in Christ and not at all in the 
life which I propose leading. 

The question has been with me, What is my duty,—rather than, What is the 
duty of missionaries. It has seemed to me that my position was in some respects 
a peculiar one, and that a line of conduct might be proper for me which would 
not be for others, and vice versa. And I am not at this time discussing the duty 
of others, but simply what I conceive to be my own. 

From what I have written, dear brethren, you may gathci that I propose with 
your consent adopting a style of life calculated to exhibit to the heathen self- 
denial and indifference to the world,—in other words, a life of poverty. 

Furthermore I have concluded to renounce from this day the salary which I 
have hitherto received, and to support myself in some way, other than by the 
Gospel. I do this upon the ground of expediency; it seems to me the end I have 
in view may be more perfectly attained in this way. Expedient for myself I say; 
I have no thought of deciding for others. I plead in this the example of Paul. 
Peter with a sound conscience could live by the Gospel; but Paul attached so 
much importance to a contrary course, that he declared he would sooner die than 
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abandon it. I suppose that in order to obtain the means of subsistence, it will only 

be necessary for me to devote a few hours daily to secular business. 

It is with pain I submit these views to you, because I know they do not cor¬ 
respond with your view. Indeed the greatness of this trial is more than I can 

express. The trial I refer to is in adopting a course that may meet with the dis¬ 
approbation of those I love and respect. All the rest is light and bearable. 

That the Lord Jesus Christ, our common Saviour and Master, may guide both 
you and me, and cause all that we do to work together for the advancement of His 
kingdom is the prayer of your 

affectionate brother and co-laborer, 

George Bowen 

How did this action of Bowen's affect his four relationships, to his 
family at home, to the American Board which had sent him to India, 
to his fellow missionaries and to the people for whom he had come to 
labor ? 

First, from his home letters: 

Jan. 16, 1849. About the new year I went on a little tour through the Island 
Salsette, in company with a dear native brother. We went on foot and without a 
servant, and nothing could be more agreeable and less troublesome than our mode 
of journeying. At night, for instance, we would stop in the porch of some native 
house, or wherever we discovered a vacant piece of ground with a roof over it. 
We would always find somebody to cook for us, (bread was all we wanted gen¬ 
erally, sometimes vegetables) ; and I learned a good many years ago you know 
that knives and forks and the like were by no means indispensable. We would 
arise before daybreak and travel by moonlight. I judge we walked about eighty 
miles. Opportunities of preaching, arguing and distributing books were frequent. 
On reaching my house in Bombay again, I found that quite a metamorphosis had 
been effected through the kindness of Mrs. Hume, who had asked me for the key 
when I left. She had sent her servants and whitewashed the walls, covered the 
floor with matting, filled the handy with ice, the canisters with tea and sugar, the 
kitchen with wood, the bottles with oil, etc., etc. She did it, I understand, with 
trepidation, but how could I be otherwise than grateful for the kindness? I know 
this will please Ma; for it is much in her way. At present I overflow; I don’t 
know what to do with my temporal superabundance. It seems as though the poorer 
I tried to make myself the richer I become. I continue teaching and enjoy very 
much the time I spend in that family. Mr. Miles (the head of it) is collector. 
Mrs. M. is a converted Jewess, a zealous Christian. There are 8 or 9 children. 
I teach about half of these. I go at &/> A. M. and conduct family worship. I eat 
breakfast with them, and then spend an hour in teaching, that is all. Nothing 
could exceed their kindness, and they seem to regard it as a great favour on my 
part. Those discussions at the seaside, continue. I was surprised to find the report 
of them spread abroad through the country. ... I will tell you of a little inci¬ 
dent. Narayan sent to me to know if I would go with them on that excursion. 
I didn’t know whether the Lord wanted me in Bombay or in Salsette; so I could 
give no answer, but promised to let him know in the afternoon. About noon I 
examined into my finances, and found I should only have money enough to fulfil 
certain impending obligations; and came to the conclusion that it was not the 
Lord’s will I should go. But if it should be, he could still manifest it in some 
way. Not a quarter of an hour after these conclusions the postman came with a 
letter which was merely an envelope covering 10 Rupees, abundantly enough for 
my expenses. So I knew that I was to go. 

Feb. 12, 1849. I believe when I wrote last, I had begun the practice of visiting 
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the thoroughfares of this city every morning with books. I have kept it up regu¬ 
larly till the present time. Since the beginning of the year, I have disposed of 
1,200 books, and we are obliged to sell them to keep them from being destroyed. 
I am out about 3 hours, and have abundant opportunity of making known the 
Gospel. I am pretty well known all over the city, and, must I say it, exceed¬ 
ingly hated. But it is not me they hate, it is my Master, and, because they cannot 
reach Him, they lay hands on me. I have been pretty roughly treated. I am often 
struck and pushed; they have many times knocked off my hat and tried to throw 
me down; sometimes they have wrenched all my books out of my hand, and 
either destroyed them or carried them off; and on one occasion I walked for more 
than a quarter of a mile, pelted with stones, and followed by perhaps a hundred 
Mussulmans. A Parsi was much moved at the sight, took me by the hand and led 
me into his store, where I sat for a few minutes, and then went on, my way, still 
followed, and molested. I have been warned at certain times not to go into certain 
quarters, for the people were preparing to beat me. I may say that in the exceed¬ 
ing goodness of God, my soul is kept at such times in perfect peace., There is not 
the least rising of fear or anger. The policemen do not interfere; I feel that I am 
alone with my God; but what more do I want? He is able to make me triumph 
single handed over this great population. Their hostility is more marked from day 
to day as they see my evident purpose of forcing the Gospel before their notice. 
I am looking for speedy displays of the power and grace of God. I have written, 
printed and sent a letter to my missionary brethren of all denominations, upon the 
proper mode of life for a missionary. My mind has been much drawn to the sub¬ 
ject, and I have become thoroughly convinced that we have hitherto been in error 
on the subject, and that the ministerial standard of the New Testament is the only 
safe standard for us. And I have determined that by the grace of God, I will put 
myself in that position which I think Christ has marked out for me, and in which 
alone I think I can enjoy the ample blessing of God upon my labor* My dear, 
dear friends, I had anticipated the happiness of contributing somewhat to your 
support; but the time has come when I must commit you again to my Saviour, 
trusting to Him to make up many fold my deficiencies. I have felt it incumbent 
on me, for reasons perhaps, that no one not occupying my position can appieciate, 
to renounce my salary; and I have done so. I expect henceforth to support my¬ 
self. In this there will be no difficulty. The style in which I expect to live will 
not require me to spend more than two or three hours a day, as a writer probably 
in some public office. Why do I do this? Because I feel the absolute importance 
of exhibiting Christianity in its strong distinctive features in my life. It must be 
acted out, or this people will never know it, though hundreds of iJssionaries live 
and die preaching the Gospel among them There is no precept requiring me to 
renounce my salary but I have the example of Paul, and I think the spirit of the 
Gospel carried to its full length would lead a person situated as I am to adopt 
this course. My situation is in many respects different from other missionaries. 
Tomorrow I expect to leave the mission premises, and take up my abode in 
another and very different place, in the house of a poor man, a Christian. Of 
course I give pain to my brethren. But the fear of giving pain has kept me silent, 
a whole year, and I concluded it is better to give them pain than to give it to 
Christ. For I found a wall in my path, and a vault of brass above me; and God 
told me that I would in vain beat against that wall and my prayers in vain assail 
that vault, till I obeyed the word of his Gospels and destroyed the discrepancy which 
the natives saw between my life and my preaching. 

Since writing the foregoing, I have taken the step referred to and am now 
occupying a humble room in a humble house, probably such a one as Simon the 
fisherman lived in in Capernaum and who had Christ for his guest. My soul is 
filled with peculiar joy and gratitude. A load is removed that I have borne a 
long time. Things are told in a few words which have cost me long, long struggles. 
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I am living with a Christian in the style that native converts would be expected 
to live in. I have often heard the question agitated, how shall converts live? if 
they live like missionaries, and are admitted to their table, they will be lifted up 
with pride; and if they do not, invidious comparisons will be made, and discon¬ 
tent be engendered. I think this difficulty is only to be solved by a course like that 
I am now pursuing. 

Bowen wrote, of course, to Dr. Anderson, the Secretary of the Ameri¬ 
can Board in Boston, explaining the course which he felt obliged to 
take. His letter was dated February 14 , 1849 : 

Bombay. 

Dear Brother in Christ, 

I beg to call your attention to the enclosed pamphlet, as your perusal of it 
will spare me the necessity of writing you at great length, concerning certain 
views that have been lately matured in my mind, and certain steps that I have 
deemed it advisable to take. Ever since my arrival in this country my mind has 
been more or less occupied with the question, Is the mode of life followed by my 
missionary-brethren, exactly that which is most favorable to their success as 
missionaries? Is it not possible that some other life might be more favorable? 
And as these brethren, even, would not assert that this mode of life is positively 
insusceptible of improvement, I judged that I was not at all sinning against the 
law of love, in taking up this question seriously and with reference to personal 
duty. To personal duty, I say; for I have not so much occupied myself with the 
question what ought missionaries in general to do, as with this. What does it 
become me in my circumstances to do? For it seemed to me that there was some¬ 
thing peculiar in my circumstances, and that a course might possibly be expedient 
for me, which would not do for others. The two questions are connected, and the 
one could not well be agitated without the other; but as I have said, my attention 
has been chiefly directed to this last. 

There has been for years in my mind a growing sense of the importance of being 
conformed, in kind as well as degree, to the Gospel standard. That standard was 
given by a Being of infinite wisdom; one who had perfect knowledge of man, 
and of the means best adapted to influence him; one whose words were uttered 
with a prescience of all coming things. The apostles were conformed to that stand¬ 
ard, and in the success of their labors, God gave full proof of the suitableness of 
that standard. The apostles were missionaries. Were missionary operations a new 
thing in the world, the missionary character a new character, and not even 
noticed in prophecy, we would be left to the guidance of our own wisdom to the 
gradual teaching of experience in determining what constitutes the true mission¬ 
ary life. But it is not so. There are few subjects on which more copious informa¬ 
tion is given, directly or incidentally, in the New Testament than this; and perhaps 
none whose details are more nicely marked out. And the world at the present day 
to be operated on by missionaries, is substantially the same with that which the 
apostles were sent to operate upon. In view of these things, it seemed to me that a 
prayerful study of the New Testament with reference to a decision of this ques¬ 
tion, was a course not to be reprehended. 

I have pursued this course; and the results have been a conviction that God 
would have me adopt a style of life different from that in which I have hitherto 
lived. I made known this conviction to the brethren of this Mission about a fort¬ 
night ago. While they could not adopt it themselves or admit the expediency of 
the course I had determined upon, they would not throw any obstacle in my way. 
I have since then left the mission premises, and am now living in a very humble 
style. I could not live in this way, and continue in receipt of my salary; for the 
impression on many would then be that I had adopted this life in order to save 
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money. Other reasons conspired, in a word I felt it necessary in order fully to 
carry out the principles which I had adopted for my own guidance, that I should 
renounce my salary altogether. This involves the necessity of resorting to some 
means of livelihood out of the Gospel; but there seems no doubt that by spending 
two or three hours a day as a writer in some office, I may earn all that I shall 
require for my support, viz., 15 or 20 Rupees a month. The great trial in this is 
of a moral nature. I regard the physical privations as not worthy to be named. 
It will be a considerable trial to abstract any time for secular pursuits, for which 
I have no manner of taste. But the chief trial is in taking a step that will not be 
approved by my brethren here, perhaps not by the Secretaries and Committee of 
the A. B., perhaps not by any portion of the church at home. It is not without 
much suffering that I have brought myself to this step. I have not counted upon 
the sympathy of a single individual in adopting this course. I have been led to it, 
by a deep persuasion that God would withhold His blessing from my labors, if I 
did not adopt it. Nor has it been with any expectation that my new life would 
tend to propitiate the natives with the Gospel. I have been prepared even to meet 
with increased opposition from them. But I am convinced that all true progress 
of the Gospel, must be through the displayed power of God alone. He works by 
means, but what means? Not such as men use to effect their purposes; but those 
which will favor the manifestation of His own glory. My confidence is not in the 
life I am adopting, but in that favor of God which I think will rest upon me, if 
I conform to the regulations of the Gospel. 

On the 1st of this month, I made known to the Mission my intention of re¬ 
nouncing my salary from that date. It may be said in connection with this, that 
such a course tends to ease the church of her obligations and in just that measure 
to inflict an injury upon her. But not so. Missionary operations are everywhere 
greatly contracted and curtailed, by the deficiency of funds. Those operations might 
well be enlarged ten times. This is the great plea urged upon the chur a, namely, 
that our operations need to be greatly enlarged. So that when a missionary gives 
up his salary, the church is not relieved of her burden, but an opportunity given 
for expansion in other directions. 

I feel very thankful to God, that my brethren of this Mission have shown a 
disposition to bear with me in what they regard as an unscriptural and erroneous 
course; and that it does not at all appear, that our feelings of sympathy and affec¬ 
tion will be marred. My desire was never greater than it is now, to labor in the 
Mission and for the Mission. 

I very earnestly desire that the Board will not see it necessary to dissolve my 
connection with them. 

If there is anything in my course which still calls for explanation, I can only 
refer to the Sermon on the Mount; and also, to the enclosed pamphlet, in which 
the process by which 1 have reached this decision is sufficiently indicated, to come 
to light, when a steady attention is directed to it. 

May the Lord Jesus Christ give you of those treasures of wisdom that dwell 
in him, to guide you in your most responsible situation. Believe me ever affection¬ 
ately, Yours, 

George Bowen 

Dr. Anderson replied in a way that indicated that Bowen’s surrender 
of salary need not involve his separation from the Board, and Bowen 
answered on Dec. 15 , 1849 : 

Bombay. 

My dear Brother, 

I have to acknowledge yours of July 21, 1849, which was a letter grateful to my 
feelings, assuring me as it did that my present course is not regarded as necessi- 
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tating a rupture of the relations between us. And I am thankful for the measure 
of approbation you are kind enough to pronounce, which, though limited, is greater 
than I have received from other quarters. (I allude to missionary stations.) In 
conformity with your advice I have given up my intention of writing in a public 
office, and am now supporting myself by giving instruction in a private (Christian) 
family. I teach during an hour and a half daily, and receive 10 Rupees monthly, 
which suffices for my expenses. And let me add that I was never living more 
comfortably or pleasantly, or with less of household embarrassment; and further 
I have never enjoyed better health than during the past year. You err in regarding 
my course as an experiment. I do not think I would have had the moral courage 
to deviate thus from the course of all my brethren, unless urged by deep convic¬ 
tions of duty. I expect by the grace of God to pursue my present course while I 
live. Should I fall sick I would thankfully avail myself of the privileges of every 
poor European, and go to the hospital. I am willing to be regarded as having no 
more claim on the American Board of support, than before I became connected 
with it. 

I am on the same terms of friendly intercourse with the brethren of this Mission 
that I was before. There does not appear to be the slightest interruption to the 
kindly feelings that existed from the beginning and there was no occasion for your 
soliciting their favorable regard for me. 

I thank you for the encouragement “to write on all subjects with the utmost 
freedom," and for the promise of “such strictures and suggestions as you may be 
able to make." 

I do not altogether assent to what you say about the avoidance of violent ex¬ 
tremes, and the example of Paul in that respect. It seems to me that Paul was in 
things he deemed important, a man of extreme measures. He made himself all 
things to all men, where the great principles of Christianity were not involved, but 
then great principles could not receive a fit embodiment in his life without such 
measures as would shock public sentiment. The Sermon on the Mount manifestly 
and copiously enjoins violent extremes. Almost every word of it did violence to the 
public sentiment of those days, and a great deal of it to the public sentiment 
of these. For instance V. 39 to the end and VI. 19 to the end. To eat with 
publicans, sinners, was an extreme measure; to cast out the traders from the 
temple was another; to wash the disciples’ feet another. His friends and others 
thought him mad, and sought to restrain him. Paul was also judged to be beside 
himself. The first measures adopted by the church after Pentecost, and they are 
recorded with evident commendation, were violent measures, such as must have 
given a shock to society in Jerusalem. See Acts II the end and IV the end. We 
are to be a peculiar people. Luther went to an extreme on the 1st Nov., 1579; 
and the Puritans won their name by the violence of their measures. I dwell on 
this because I think it is just here the church is lacking. There is a great 
shrinking from abrupt measures. Christ commands the church to go five miles 
an hour. She is actually going two, and if an individual would give an example 
of obedience, let him go 2 x / 2 . No, I say, let him go five and shock the church 
into a sense of her supineness and a recollection of the true commands. In most 
things processes are desirable; in some things abruptness is necessary. Ask the 
heads of families, once rich and now bankrupt, and who are seeking by a slow 
and long drawn out process of retrenchment to descend into a lower position in 
society, if they do not find the attempt prodigiously difficult. A change of conduct, 
to be in the nature of example and influence others, must be apparent; the more 
apparent the better; but if gradual it is unobserved. See Luke XIX. 8, and XVIII. 
22. Earthquakes are predicted in the latter times; moral earthquakes doubtless, 
churchquakes, I think. 

It seems to me that everyone who has fed much upon the promises of the Bible 
must be surprised at the quantity of results witnessed hitherto at missionary 
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stations, or rather at the little that is actually accomplished by the church gen¬ 
erally. Up to the present moment the world’s population has been gaining on 
that of the church. There probably were never more idolaters in the world than 
there are this moment. Brother Ford says in a recent letter there must be some 
worm at the root of the tree of modern missions which withers its leaves and 
blights its fruit. This is my conviction. Man pines to think when success does 
not appear, that our methods or instrumentalities must be wrong. We give too 
much attention to educational measures. Or wc do not give enough. Or we do not 
tour enough. Or we must train up native teachers. Or we must print more. But 
I do not think the fault is in our mode of presenting the Gospel. If in other re¬ 
spects we were right, none of these instrumentalities would be so feeble as they are. 
The difficulty is that our communication with God, the source of all right in¬ 
fluence is not what it should be. We want power with God And what is worse, 
there is no adequate sense of the deficiency. The many discoveries of modern 
times, the numerous means of facilities for carrying on the work of missions, 
the elaborate organizations at home and abroad, the spirit of the age itself, all 
these have proved a snare to the church. It has led Christians, ministers and 
missions to trust in these things God I think has become less prominent in the 
scheme of modern missions, just in proportion to the increase and perfection of 
machinery, literal and moral, in that scheme. Obedience and faith are the great 
desiderata. Probably the church will not make great progress in these things 
until she has been brought to an almost despairing sense of helplessness. For myself 
I feel that just according as I make progress in these things, l advance towards 
the goal of my hopes, namely an abundant harvest of Maratha souls. 

I have been considerably interested in a discussion lately carried on with some 
Parsis. It is now 8 or 10 weeks since they began, between myself and a converted 
Brahmin of the Free Sc. Church on the one side, and a Parsi on the other. The 
discussions have been carried on, by the sea side, at a place where he Parsis 
come to worship the sea and the setting sun, and we have often had a^ many 
as 200 auditors. We are accustomed to sit down on the sand, the multitude stand¬ 
ing about, and sometimes have continued disputing till two hours after dark. 
It shows how much this people are interested in religious discussions, that they 
should be willing to stand for three hours or more, hearkening to us. Occasionally 
the Parsi speaker has given way to Hindu, Mussulman and Jewish inteilocutors. 
On one occasion, even a Roman Catholic priest took part Tom Paine has also 
acted a considerable part, with Voltaire and other infidel writers, with whose 
works or arguments, the educated Parsis and Hindus are surpi isingly familiar. 
I cannot see that any change has been effected in the mind »•« the principal 
speaker, who up to the present time maintains the doctrine with which he set 
out, that God is the author of all sins, and that wc have no responsibility con¬ 
nected with them. 

I close with the remark that I am altogether satisfied with my present field 
of labor, and am grateful to God for the privilege of laboring in this important 
place. 

Yours affectionately in the Gospel, 

George Bowen 

Jan. 10, 1850. This letter has been unintentionally delayed a month. A part of 
this month I have spent in a tour among the towns and villages of Salsette, made 
in company with the convert mentioned above. We went on foot and took no serv¬ 
ant. We walked about 80 miles, generally taking the earliest and the closing hours 
of the day. I never performed any journey with less trouble. We never failed 
of finding a spot of ground to lay our quilt on with a roof overhead, or some¬ 
body, (Mussulman, Parsi or Portuguese) to bake bread for us. I was surprised 
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to find even in these villages, many who have reached what I regard as the 
ne plus ultra of depravity, namely boldness to deny their own sinfulness and re¬ 
sponsibility, and to blame God for all that is called sin. I conclude my letter 
with a couple of items of rather painful interest, one is that at this present moment, 
A. D. 1850, they are erecting in Bombay, massive substantial Hindu temples 
that look as though designed to stand the shocks of ten centuries; the other, 
that the principal of the Government College in Bombay where 1000 pupils 
receive an education from English professors, is an infidel and freely ridicules the 
Christian religion before the pupils. 

Yours, 

G. B. 

Bowen's fellow missionaries behaved toward him as the true Chris¬ 
tians they were. His course, as his statements clearly indicated, was an 
indictment of the mode of life of the missionary body and of the conse¬ 
cration of his associates, but the relations between him and them were 
undisturbed for five years. Mr. Hume evidently replied to the communi¬ 
cation of Feb. 1 , addressed to the Mission, and Bowen answered under 
date of Feb. 13 , 1849 : 

Dear Brother Hume, 

I thank you for your note, which seems to have been dictated by a spirit of 
true kindness, and in which you do me all the justice I could expect. To con¬ 
clude this subject. I beg leave to suggest: 

1. That while missionaries may be firmly convinced that their mode of life 
is most suitable, they ought not to demand of every new missionary that he 
should judge it to be so, or find fault if he thinks some other mode more suitable. 
The missionary receives no instructions at home binding him to adopt on matters 
of this kind the example of his brethren already in the field; his liberty on arriving 
must be unimpaired in this respect. And if he through deference to his brethren 
or desire for information postpone the decision for a year, much less should 
fault be found with him. 

2. The mode of life generally observed by missionaries has not received that 
signal and unequivocal attestation from heaven, has not been attended with that 
tiiumphant success, which would forbid our trying a different mode of life. 
No great fault is found if a missionary comes out and spends thrice three times 
or four times the salary of an American missionary; but when a step is taken in 
the other direction the greatest apprehensions are entertained. Everyone that loves 
the Lord Jesus Christ must be intensely interested in the question, What is the 
best way of obeying the last command? If it shall soon appear that I move in 
this matter without the blessing of God, then will the confidence of other mis¬ 
sionaries in their own course be strengthened, and new missionaries will be 
less embarrassed in settling the question of their duty. 

3. “Who is he that will harm you, if ye be followers of that which is good?” 
However much pain this step may cause, I believe that God will not let any 
permanent injury to the cause come out of it. The more the step I am now taking 
may be a deviation from the Gospel standard, so much the more honor will 
eventually redound to those who have not taken this step. And when one re¬ 
members that there are some at home who entertain suspicions as to the expediency 
of the life now observed by missionaries, it will surely be a good thing to be 
able, by my example, to remove those doubts; I mean in case God should disown 
my present course. 
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Dear Brother, I heartily reciprocate your expression of amity, and shall earnestly 
pray that this matter may be overruled for our more intimate union eventually. 

Yours in Christ 

George Bowen 

This course of action adopted by Bowen was warmly commended by 
the non-missionary foreign community, which had no thought of imi¬ 
tating it, but which regarded this as the way missionaries should live. 
His fellow missionaries disapproved but sought to help him as fully as 
he would allow. Mr. Hume thoughtfully wrote to Mrs. Bowen and the 
sisters on June 21 , 1849 : 

Since our dear brother Bowen joined us, now nearly 18 months since, I have 
often, very often, thought of you, and of the anxieties you would feel on his ac¬ 
count. This was the case particularly during the time of his illness when we 
thought it more than probable you would soon hear that his work on earth was 
ended, and that he had been removed to a higher service and a better world. Had 
such been the will of God we should have sorrowed not for him, but for the poor 
benighted heathen to whom he had come, to publish the glad tidings of salvation. 
And I need hardly add, that our hearts would have bled for you. But the Lord 
had mercy on us and on the poor heathen, and still spares him to labor for the 
salvation of souls. 

Since our Brother relinquished his salary and removed from the mission prem¬ 
ises, we have thought of you, and feared that you might, in consequence of this 
step on his part, have much painful anxiety on his account. You will naturally 
think of him as destitute of comforts and exposed to hardships which may affect his 
health and his usefulness. My object in writing this note is, if possible, to relieve 
in a measure these anxieties. Let it then be a comfort to you to know that one 
so dear to you is among those who love him as a Brother, and who are disposed 
to do all in their power to render him comfortable and happy. In case of sickness 
we should endeavour to have him removed to our house where we might watch 
over him and as much as in us lies, supply the want of his own dear Mother, and 
Sisters. And although Bombay is a heathen city, there are a number of the Lord’s 
chosen people among the English residents, who would count it a privilege to do for 
him all that his circumstances might require. He has relinquished his support from 
the Board, but his salary is still at his service as before in case he should wish or 
require it. We are all very sorry that our dear Brother saw it ! duty to adopt 
his present course, which we cannot see to be required by Scripture nor to be fitted 
in any way to promote his usefulness. But we ceased to dissuade him a; soon as we 
saw that he felt constrained by a sense of duty. We would have him act not ac¬ 
cording to our opinions and wishes, but according to his own conscientious con¬ 
victions of duty. In this way and only in this way, could he be happy. And with 
an approving conscience he will not be unhappy. Would that many who expend 
their hundreds and thousands on bodily comforts were as comfortable and happy 
as he. I do not think that any serious evil can arise from the course which Bro. 
Bowen sees it his duty to pursue. The only fear is that his health may suffer, but 
such does not thus far appear to be the case. He is always with us on Wednesday 
eve. at our Mission prayer meeting, and we see him once or twice a week besides in 
addition to the Sabbath. He always appears cheerful and well, as well now for 
aught I can see, as at any time since he came to the country. We have again and 
again warned him against exposing himself too much to the sun from which I think 
there is more to fear than any other cause. He, I doubt not, suffered from 
the effect of this formerly and I fear he is still not so careful as he should be. You 
may caution him strongly on this point, but I do not think you need to press him 
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to change the plan of life he has adopted in other respects. We would often try 
to do something for his comfort which we do not attempt, lest it should be a 
trouble instead of a comfort. 

The course which Bowen had now adopted he pursued consistent¬ 
ly for his whole remaining life of nearly forty years. He received no 
salary from any missionary board, but supported himself by his teaching 
and writing. How he fared for the first year of his experiment is set 
forth in his journal and “Reminiscences”: 

Reminiscences, CCIII. The stipend of an unmarried missionary of the A. B. C. 
F. M. was Rs. 90 a month, and after his father’s death, Homunculus had been 
sending about half of this to his mother and sisters. This he could no longer do. 
But there proved to be no need. In other ways the Lord supplied their need. 

Mention has been made (Feb. 3) of a miserable man encountered in the streets, 
who had once been a soldier and tried for murder, and who seemed to be desirous 
of turning to the Lord. His name was Whitefield. He was living with an old 
couple, a pensioner and his wife, near Waree Bunder, under Nowrojee Hill. The 
house had a mud floor and mud walls; a tree was growing out of one of the walls; 
it was in the midst of a cluster of similar houses occupied by Portuguese and 
Natives; there was a spare room; and H was quite delighted when the old people 
agreed to give him this room and mess him. (The house has long since been swept 
away and the whole neighbourhood altered.) So on the 13th of February he left 
the Mission House and repaired to this place. Before he left, Mrs. H. for whom 
he had the highest regard and to please whom he would have made any sacrifice 
except of what he believed to be duty, and who thought his course a most unhappy 
one for himself and the Mission, besought him with tears not to take this step. 
It was most painful to go contrary to the wishes and convictions of his best friends 
in this country; but the same Lord that enabled him to obey his convictions, enabled 
him to retain the friendship and regard of those whom he thus grieved, from whom 
lie never ceased to receive tokens of kindness. 

Journal Feb. 13. At length, thanks be to God, I am in that situation which I 
have so long desired to be in. . . . The Lord did not more truly guide me to India, 
than he has guided me to this humble spot. Were the apostle Paul in Bombay, I 
should be far more content in receiving him where I now am, than where I have 
hitherto been. The brethren think my course unwise and unscriptural and my views 
contracted. God will show in due time. . . . Lord God, I give Thee thanks. . . . 
On opening my Bible the first text that met my eye was “Now there was found 
in it a poor wise man, and he by his wisdom delivered the city.” 

April 16. Have this day removed to other quarters. Satan, from the beginning, 
was endeavouring to drive me out of that house. There was a wonderful mani¬ 
festation of his power there. I do not remember to have ever been in the midst of 
greater wickedness. I suppose this formed a part of the trial to which it pleased 
God at this time to subject my faith. But with great thankfulness to God I can 
testify that the tempter was quite unable to make me swerve a moment from my 
path, or cease to confide in Him that leadeth me in a way unknown. I am now very 
agreeably situated in a little house formerly occupied by some Native members of 
our church, where I am all the day alone, and at night my companion is a man 
whom God has made me I trust the means of delivering. 

Reminiscences CCXIII. The house referred to was engaged at a monthly rental 
of Rs. 8. It was situated in the heart of Oomerkhady. Some five years were spent 
in it. Perhaps it should be stated that the writer continued, as before, to work 
with the missionaries, taking part in the services, preaching in his turn, visiting 
some half a dozen vernacular schools regularly, and was generally ready to do 
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whatever he was asked to. He visited the missionaries frequently and was always 
kindly welcomed by them. 

July 16 . Missionary friends would dissuade me from taking a situation of writer 
and supporting myself by my own hands. . . . One says: “We arc not to degrade 
the Gospel, or do evil that good may come. . . . When they see you, a regularly 
ordained missionary go to seek employment as a common clerk, I am afraid it will 
at least have the appearance of evil in two ways,—it will lower the work in which 
you are engaged, and it will injure the credit of our country as not being willing 
to support you.” If the work is lowered, the Gospel degraded by a missionary’s 
supporting himself, would Paul have done it and gloried in it? Would God have 
allowed him to do it? 

My reasons are these. When I believed in Christ and surrendered myself to 
Him, it was with a very deep sense of obligation. I felt that while I could never 
dream of liquidating the debt I owed, yet it was my privilege to give the most 
explicit proofs of love to the Saviour, by devoting myself and all my resources to 
Him. I could not tolerate the thought of the Gospel being my servant, to work 
for me; I wanted only to work for it. And when I went out as a Colporteur for 
two successive years, I refused to take any pecuniary compensation. I shrank back 
from receiving any thing for service rendered Christ. I wonder that the influence of 
other Christians did not sweep away these romantic notions, as they generally seem. 
I believe, too, that if I had not associated with theological students and other 
Christians for three years, I would have come out before the mast, rather than 
suffer 1 $300 to be paid for my passage. But the influence of the church had so far 
got the victory over the influence of the Gospel in my heart, that I suftned tin's 
expense and others connected with my coming out, to be paid out of the church’s 
funds; and for a year I drew my salary. But God has restored me to my first and 
better self, and henceforth I desire to give proof to all that I preach the Gospel 
of Christ purely from love to Christ. 

2. I aim to be perfectly conformed to the Gospel standard. Every body is asking 
to see this standard embodied; the better the heathen become acquainted with the 
Gospel, the more they censure Christians. 

3. The society I am connected with is in debt. The church does not contribute 
money enough to carry on the present system of missionary operations. There is a 
universal cry of money wanted for the work. If missionaries part with their sala¬ 
ries there will be more money for schools, books, &c. 

4. Some missionaries receive very large salaries; and in the missionary body 
generally, there is altogether too much that looks to ordinary ■■ n like love of 
money; and a very strong and startling example is necessary. 

5. The work of the Gospel needs to be lowered. It is altogether too elevated. 
It is away up in the skies above poor publicans and sinners. 

6. It is more blessed to give than to receive. Paul quotes these words of Christ 
in justification of the course pursued by him at Ephesus, and by him recommended 
to the ministers of Ephesus. If it be said, Give out of your salary, I answer, that 
would not be my gift, but the church’s. It is her liberality and not mine that would 
appear. I cannot be liberal with that which is another’s. I must do as Paul, work 
that I may have to give. 

There were times of great want, however, when not only he had noth- 
ing to give but also could not even pay his washerman. 

Reminiscences CCXXX. When the dhobi brought his clothes he had no money 
to pay him with. He had solemnly promised the Lord that he would never seek any 
personal aid from any man, either directly or indirectly, as by letting his need be 
known, and from this engagement has never departed. On the occasion above re- 
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ferred to he carried the matter to the Lord, and help came in due time, though not 
till patience had been tried. 

October 31. Next Monday it falls to my turn to receive the Missionary Con¬ 
ference and breakfast them. But I have no means; scarcely room to receive them, 
no table-room, no cups, saucers, plates, knives, &c.; no money to buy provisions. 
What is to be done? I leave the matter with my Master. 

Nov. 5. The Conference assembled this morning. I was determined to be led by 
God, whithersoever He might lead me. I imagined that succour might come from 
some quarter, even at the last moment. I could not bear to think that after par¬ 
taking of their sumptuous entertainments, I should give them a crust of dry bread. 
But no succour came, and it became manifest that I must go forward and expose 
the nakedness of my cup-board to the brethren. I had four pice; the boy who 
lives with me, (Geo. Williams, an orphan boy, whom Mrs. H. had asked me to 
take charge of, sending him to school) had two; and I was enabled to spread my 
table with a plate of dry bread, some cold tea and a few plantains. I said, It gives 
me pain to be so shortcoming in hospitality, but in the providence of God I find 
myself obliged to treat my brethren to such as I am accustomed to myself. 

Nov. 20. Until yesterday for eight days I had not possessed a single pice. 

Until now he had been living with a Parsi contractor named Nowroji, 
as Bowen writes, “a person of some bluster and infinite assurance, and 
who was never happier than when railing against Christians and Chris¬ 
tianity in the midst of a crowd of Parsis and Hindus. He was good- 
tempered on the whole, but, if one could believe his own statements, 
something of a libertine; he was ready to uphold Hinduism and Mo¬ 
hammedanism against Christianity, and was very unwilling to have Par- 
seeisin brought into the discussion. The Rev. Narayan Sheshadri and 
the writer were in the habit of going to the Back Bay to preach, and 
Mr. Nowroji always took care to be there, and bring on a discussion, 
and large crowds came together, specially to listen to the debates.” 

Under date of Dec. 15 , 1849 Bowen wrote to the Board a letter of 
which a paragraph about the meetings for Parsis was published in the 
Missionary Herald, May, 1850 , p. 176 f: 

I have been considerably interested in a discussion lately carried on with some 
Parsis. It is now 8 or 10 weeks since it began between myself and a converted 
Brahmin of the Scotch Free Church, on the one side, and a Parsi on the other. 
The scene of debate has been the seaside, at a place where the Parsis assemble to 
worship the sea and the setting sun; and we have often had as many as 200 auditors. 
We are accustomed to sit down on the sand, the multitude standing about us; and 
we have sometimes continued disputing till two hours after dark. It shows how 
much these people are interested in religious discussions, that they should be willing 
to stand for 3 hours or more, listening to us. Occasionally the Parsi spokesman 
has given way to the Hindu, Mussulman or Jewish interlocutors. On one occasion 
a Roman Catholic priest participated. These Parsis have also acted a considerable 
part, with Voltaire and other infidel writers, with whose works or arguments the 
educated Parsis and Hindus are surprisingly familiar. 

Dec. 3. It is a year now since I entered on my present phase and since God's 
truth is in abeyance. How long will the heavenly visitant remain in mid heaven 
suspended? It seems incredible that I should be thus far and not arrived. I enjoy 
a sweet serenity to-day. How many unpossessed of a penny can say the same? 
I have to-day entered upon the work of giving instruction in a private family. 
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They offer me Rs. 25. I take Rs. 10 a month. The Lord’s goodness appears dis¬ 
tinctly in this. Also in delivering me from the evil man who was living with me. 
I enjoy the luxury of a home again. . . . The discussions go on, but are very 
painful, because of the constant demands for miracles. 

Reminiscences CCXXXIV. The family in which the diarist now became a 
daily tutor, was that of Mr. H. M., a gentleman occupying a good position in the 
Customs, a very worthy man, much respected by all who knew him, observant of 
Christian usages though perhaps not at the time a converted man, very much at¬ 
tached to his family. His wife was a converted Jewess of Cochin, as fair as any 
European, with a deep sense of religious obligation and a great respect for re¬ 
ligious people. The family attended the Free Church, of which Dr. Fraser was then 
pastor. There were eight daughters ranging from infancy to young ladyhood, and 
one son, George, about 16. The tutor continued to teach the elder girls and their 
successors for about twelve years. His duties were light enough. Going to the 
house at S l A A. M. there would be family worship, then breakfast, and then about 
an hour of instruction, the aim being to guide their studies for the day and take 
account of those of the previous day. Once for all, the writer may here express his 
thankfulness for unmeasured kindness received in this family, during all subse¬ 
quent years. Great spiritual blessings came to them when the Rev. Wm, Taylor 
began his work in Bombay, and no scant mention is made of them in his book, 
Four Years* Campaign in India. 

Shortly after this he earned a little from his editorship of the Bom¬ 
bay Guardian but he lived always in the utmost frugality and self- 
denial. A few bananas and bread sufficed for his meals. He wore old but 
clean clothes, giving away any new clothing presented to him. His mis¬ 
sionary associates, as already reported, furnished his room for him 
but he sold or gave away the furniture. A charpoy or a table sufficed 
for a bed. He took no thought for himself for food or raimem but 
friends constantly took thought for him. In sending Bowen’s letters of 
Feb. 1 and 13 , 1849 , found among the papers of Mrs. R. W. Hume, her 
son, the Rev. E. S. Hume, who followed his parents as a missionary in 
India for 32 years, wrote on March 21 , 1906 : 

In these letters Mr. Bowen has certainly shown a Christian snirit. Could he 
have foreseen that, forty years later he would feel moved to say (hat lie did not 
know of a single person, who had been led to Christ by hirn, he might have written 
differently, but perhaps not. He based his action on other grounds than results. 
He certainly lacked the power to effectually “Draw the net.” Aiso it should be 
borne in mind that although he refused to draw a salary from any Mission Board 
he took most of his meals with missionaries and other Christians, thus saving ex¬ 
pense. He knew that he could go at any time to the houses of friends and that he 
need lack for nothing. Thus he did not live in as inexpensive a way as one might 
suppose, who hears that he lived on a very small pecuniary income. His income 
was not money, but free board. 

Bowen’s mode of life demonstrated to everyone the utter disinter¬ 
estedness and conscientiousness of the man, but it did not yield the 
fruitage in persuasive influence which Bowen anticipated. No one, not 
even St. Francis, has ever been more sincere or thoroughgoing in the 
subordination of all the comforts and appurtenances of life to life itself 
and to the great ends of life in the service of God and man, but it would 
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seem to be the lesson of Bowen’s life that the main source of fruitful¬ 
ness and power lies elsewhere than here, that just as the accoutrements 
of life are to be only means to life’s true ends, so the depreciation and 
repudiation of these means is also to be only means to something deeper 
and more significant. How far was it so with Bowen? What was the 
course of his inner life during this year which determined the whole 
future of his career and work in India? And what developed as to the 
apparent success or failure of his preaching and teaching? Was there 
still an element of spiritual ambition and pride in his self-denial? 

Feb. 3. Was this morning beaten and pelted with stones. I walked for more than 
a quarter of a mile with stones falling upon and around me. A Parsi watchmaker 
felt very much concerned for me, and made me come into his shop. I sat there a 
few minutes, and then went on my way, still followed, and maltreated by the mob. 
A man told me that the people were preparing to give me a beating, in a certain 
place and advised me to turn aside, which I did. . . . The Lord kept me in per¬ 
fect peace. But I feel that the time of trial is begun. I expect to see the people 
waxing more and more violent. 

Feb. 7. Was this day much abused by a Mussulman mob. They ordered me away 
from the place where I was standing, with threats, took books and tore them up 
before my face, endeavoured to throw me down, and finally tore all the books out 
of my hand, destroying and carrying off about 50. They wax more and more violent, 
and I have much worse to expect. I thank God for the grace given me at such 
times. But I feel lonely to-day. My brethren arc cool towards me, I think; the 
people hate me; whom have I but Thee, my Saviour? I wait for Thy appearing. 

Dreamed last night that I was fishing in a certain place. Suddenly I dis¬ 
covered that there were other nets in the water, cast there by some persons on 
the other side of a wall, and whom I could not see. I learn by this that if I want 
to be the first to glorify Christ I have no time to lose. Others in some other part 
of the world will be before me. How good the Lord to speak unto me thus in the 
night seasons. I reproach God for His tardiness, and He reproaches me for mine. 

Feb. 15. I have to drink every morning a cup of contempt and injuries. The 
people are very bitter. They buy very few books, destroying more than they keep. 
How long, oh Lord! how long? I spend half the night in prayer, and go forth 
seeking Him, but find Him not. This book instrumentality is worthless in itself. I 
have not a single evidence that the 2,000 books lately distributed have done good 
. . . Everything is vain. . . . One thing is needful. How long, oh Lord! how 
long? I desire death rather than this unprofitableness. My prayer is: Reveal thy 
glory, or let me die. . . . My absorbing desire is that these heathen should know 
God. 

16th . The open door seems to be closing. I sell scarcely any books now. As 
many are destroyed as carried away. The people rage more and more in some 
quarters. 

17th. When Christianity assumes an aggressive attitude, the first result is a 
great exhibition of Satanic power. Satan’s power to be manifested, must be as¬ 
saulted. The world is now lying in wickedness, as a woman in the arms of her 
paramour. No body knows the power of the god of this world till Christ's soldiers 
begin their irruptions. There must necessarily be a complete exhibition of Satan’s 
power, before there can be a complete revelation of the power of Christ. This 
last is the second result of Christian aggression. It is by what He conquers, that 
Christ’s power is to be discovered. . . . The battle-day is dawning. . . . Chris¬ 
tianity in India is now pursuing an insidious policy. She deals in ambushes. She 
employs baits. She has schools where human science and literature are taught, with 
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a slight admixture of religion. She has books that please the eye and hold out prom¬ 
ise of entertainment, and which have a few grains of religion hid under the crust. 
She hires Hindus to do secular work for her, that she may insinuate her doctrines 
into their ears. I am ashamed of the stand she takes. It does not become a system 
with which infinite power and infinite grace stand indissolubly connected, to be 
pursuing this policy. It does not become one possessed of the whole armor of God, 
to be shooting arrows from a place of ambush. There is nothing in her tactics that 
sets her forth as the credentialed ambassador of the living God, the bride of God’s 
Son, the possessor of the promises. 

Feb. 26. “Thou hast enlarged me when I was in distress.” The recollection of 
what God has done for me in other days, is wonderfully strengthening to my faith 
and hope. I feel confident that in his own good time God will biing me out into 
a broad place. Since yesterday I am rejoicing in the love of Christ more 
than usual. I do not generally feel as I should a lively sense of Christ’s love; 
I get absorbed in an aim, and neglect to meditate upon the secret of the Lord, to 
look at the name on the white stone which only he that hath the stone can read, 
in a word, upon that love which passeth knowledge and which is so wonderfully 
portrayed in the Canticles. I want to feel henceforth the obligation to commune 
with this most loving Bridegroom when in the streets and surrounded by men. 
If I may retain at such times a sense of the Saviour’s presence, and a suitable 
recollection of who the Saviour is, I shall be mightier than all who come against 
me. One thought is precious to me this morning, viz., that when Christ’s truth is 
in my heart, Christ is in my heart. “Abide in me and I in youand, “If my words 
abide in you ” This is the only way Christ manifests himself to me, by the Word. 
He is the Truth, the Word. There is infinite power and infinite love in the Word. 
The Word is the throne of Christ. Just as a man has true faith, Christ’s Word 
will be to him a manifestation of Christ. I conceive that this thought, wbh the aid 
of the Holy Spirit, may be prolific of great results. All things are poss .de to him 
that believeth that Christ is in the Word. All my blessings have been out of the 
Word. What an effect should this thought have on me, leading me to seek the 
treasures of that Word. God in fact gave me all blessings when he gave me the 
Word, and I am responsible to take them out. In the Word is that manifold grace 
of which I have been a steward. 

March 4. I aim to do a work as great as the apostles did; why should I expect 
to do it by means inferior to those employed by them? Is there any thing in me to 
compensate for such a deficiency? On the contrary. . . . Why should I expect to 
do it with a less measure of the Spirit than they enjoyed? The sam< end naturally 
calls for the same means. 

I am under no more obligation to obey the commandments of God, than He is 
to obey His promises. It is no greater transgression in me to break His command¬ 
ment, than in Him to break His promise. It is not optional with Him to fulfil 
His promise or not. 

March 6. Mark IX:41. “Ye belong to Christ.” This is our greatness. Our great¬ 
ness like our righteousness is imputed. We are great only because all greatness is 
Christ’s, and we belong to Him. If we be the merest infant and belong to Him, 
we have it. We cannot then esteem ourselves above others. To do so is to put 
ourselves above Christ. 

March 10. He is the head of the body, the Church. What an intimacy 1 What 
an interdependence! What can a body do without the head, or a head without the 
body? So far as regards the manifestation of Himself in this world, Christ can do 
nothing so long as the church remains divorced from Him. When the body goes, 
the head goes, and only then. . . . What is done to the body is done to the head; 
so we pray for Christ when we pray for ourselves. He is glorified in us. As two 
lovers violently separated, are only intent on a reunion, so Christ and myself. 
His desire is towards me and mine towards Him. 
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March 14. I have been impressed with the thought lately that Christ is a won¬ 
derfully jealous Saviour. He cannot bear to have us turn our eyes for a moment 
to any thing but Him. And He has a fearful hatred of certain things that entice 
away the souls of His people, such as money, clothes, &c. ... I was so pro¬ 
foundly impressed with this the other morning on awakening that I felt it abso¬ 
lutely necessary to get rid of what money I had and forthwith proceeded to do it. 
So that I have not now a penny that I can call my own in the world. I have other 
things, a great superabundance of clothes, &c., and they weigh heavily on my 
conscience. I would be exceedingly thankful for an opportunity of getting rid of 
them. I abhor myself for having suffered these dreadful enemies to come near me. 
I ought to be at work, earning something for my support; but have no heart to 
do any thing whatever till I get the blessing I seek. I can do nothing but pray 
night and day. Have fasted for a fortnight. 

17th. It bespeaks admirable wisdom in God to take the worst sinners for the 
most exalted positions in the church. In this way they are saved from pride. They 
know that their only merit, the only thing that led God to choose them for these 
exalted places, has been their preeminence in sin. I pray earnestly that I may be 
always deeply convinced of this, and remember that I was worse than my fellow- 
creatures, and chosen on this account. If I remember this, then the more grace I 
experience, the more my fruitfulness, the greater discovery will there be of my sin. 
Let me say to myself then, in the day I wait for, my sin must have been immense, 
to justify God in bestowing such grace upon me. 

All nature is full of Christ to me. There are hundreds of birds singing delight¬ 
fully all the day long about me; and their songs are full of the promises of Christ. 
Do they not every one of them bear testimony to the cross of Christ, to the truth 
that God is love? do they not repeat in my ears, “Ask and it shall be given you.” 
“Whatsoever ye shall ask in My name I will do it.” “He that feedeth the ravens 
will He not much more, &c.” Christ created these things to bear His messages 
to me. This was the great object He had in their creation. They tell me that 
He is the Same yesterday, to-day and forever. So with the trees, even their tiniest 
leaf says ever to me, He that hath begun a good work, will He not carry it on 
to the end? It says, “Though I be nothing but a little leaf, yet God is mine, Christ 
is mine, all things are mine. The sun, the wind, the air, the rain, all things are 
made to work together for my good. Therefore have faith in God.” . . . The 
stars that twinkle through the leaves, tell me the same thing, revealing at the 
same time His mighty power which He is offering to me. 

18th. I desire while I live to remember the dealings of God with me since this 
year set in, in respect to the gracious facility with which He has removed what 
seemed unspeakable difficulties. I saw myself opposed by obstacles which it seemed 
to me could not be overcome without very considerable suffering; yet they have 
been actually removed without any suffering at all. I went forward, trusting in 
Him, and found the mountain a plain. Christ cannot bear the least suffering on 
the part of His disciples; He can better bear all Calvary, and He will only let 
us suffer when our disobedience and unbelief make it absolutely necessary. 

In his diary of May 3 , 1849 , there is a long covenant into which 
Bowen entered. He did not refer to this in his “Reminiscences,” but it 
should be quoted as indicating the state of mind and soul in which he 
was at this time: 

I covenant then, from this hour forward, world without end, whithersoever 
He goeth, to walk as He also walked. To be the light of the world as He was the 
light of the world. To do as He did always those things that please God. To be 
the reproduction of Jesus Christ. To live as though mankind were only to have 
the knowledge of Jesus Christ through me. To be the beginning of the New Jeru- 
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salem come down of God out of heaven. To be the salt of the earth, and live as 
though I were a mould into which God were to be cast, into which to receive the 
everlasting stamp of holiness. To be the Truth, as Christ was. To feel that a 
departure from God s will would be as treasonable and dreadful on my part as 
it would have been on that of Christ. To be the manifestation of God as Christ was. 
To be the first born among my brethren of these latter days, as Christ is the first 
born among all. To give the most advanced Christians, higher conceptions of Christ 
than they have ever had. To fulfill in my own person all the prophecies relating 
to the coming of the Son of Man, the Messiah, the Son of God, God, the Lamb of 
God, the Judge of all things; the Ancient of days, knowing his words, “I am 
glorified in them.” 

I covenant, moreover, to honor the Word of God to the highest possible degree. 
To give each jot and tittle of it regal authority and dignity. To abase myself in 
the dust before its least data. To make as much of its least commandments as ever 
has been made of its greatest. To urge it upon men as something given to be 
thoroughly fulfilled, which must be fulfilled. 

I covenant to honor and reveal the Holy Spirit in all His glorious fulness. To be 
the reproduction of the Holy Spirit; to give the Holy Ghost more room in the 
world for the manifestation of Himself, than He has ever had. To give Him that 
surpassing glory which the Scripture allots to Him in these latter days, when it 
speaks of the manifestation of the Sons of God. 

I covenant to honor and make war upon the pride of man, and lay all his glory 
in the dust, that God alone may be exalted in that day. To tear away all filthy 
rags of his righteousness, and show him all his nakedness. I will put the worm 
and the moth above him. I will make him to loathe his own pride more than the 
flames of hell. I will take his works of pride all out of his own hand, and lay 
them at the feet of God. I will stain the pride of all greatness, and the name of 
every hero shall be as fire in the mouths of those who have paid homag< to heroes. 
I will efface the name of man from the title page of all books, from all monuments, 
from all works reputed to be of man, and show that all things are of Him, th'ough 
Him and to Him. 

I covenant to be poor in Spirit as Christ was, carefully treasuring up the 
great truth of my own nothingness, and that I only live as God liveth in me, that 
I can of my own self do nothing, that there is none good save one, that is God 
That as regards spiritual life, as regards doing the will of God, there is in me an 
absolute destitution of resources. There is no more wisdom, strength, holiness or 
love in me than in a stone; and to commend me for any of these fliings were as 
foolish as to commend a stone for them. 

I will hate and detest the honor which comes from men, feeling that no man 
can honor me without robbing God, and I cannot receive it without treason and 
embezzlement. To fight against this temptation, as against death and hell. I can¬ 
not receive the honor of men without receiving their sin. To receive it, to be 
pleased with it, to desire it, is to make a recantation of all I have yet attained 
to, and authorize God to break in sunder every golden promise he has given me. 

I covenant to receive and welcome the persecution and contempt of man, and all 
sufferings whatsoever that it may please God to lay upon me. To bear about in 
my body the dying of the Lord Jesus, that is, to take up my cross daily and fol¬ 
low Him. I covenant to rejoice in soul, however He, for the good of Zion, ma\ 
see good to afflict me. I covenant to be happy in God, and give the world evidence 
that He is my satisfying portion, and that a storm of brimstone has no power to 
take away the bliss He gives me. I covenant to be though sorrowful, yet always 
rejoicing, that men may know the blessed spiritual nature of that heaven into 
which we are introduced by faith. 

I covenant to show the world and maintain with unbending rigidness the very 
terms of discipleship laid down by Christ. To say to the rich man, one thing 
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thou lackest:—and to all, provide not for yourselves treasures on earth. Except 
a man forsake all that he hath. Let the dead bury the dead. Consider the ravens. 

Above all things, I covenant to labour with my heart, soul, mind and strength, 
to redeem the church from all iniquity, and purify her unto my master a peculiar 
body without spot or blemish or any such thing. To combat with every sin in 
every member, as I have ever combated with my own sins. To consider the re¬ 
demption of the world as involved in the sanctification of even the obscurest. 
To tolerate no sin for any earthly consideration whatever. To look upon the church 
as heaven, and her sin as odious as sin would be in heaven. To regard this as the 
keystone of this my covenant with God. To look upon every church member, high 
or low, rich or poor, as a Peter, Paul and John; and labor with them, love them, 
sweat and agonize for them, suffer and die for them, as Christ did for those. This 
is the special mission on which Christ has sent me into the world. Oh, my God, 
I beseech Thee write this responsibility in me, in letters of living fire. In order 
that this commission may be perfectly discharged, dwell thou perpetually within 
me with all Thy love and wisdom. By this I shall know that Thou art in me of 
a truth. 

To have no personal privilege, no privacy, no time of my own. To establish 
Christ’s kingdom and the authority of God throughout the world, and cause the 
whole world to be filled with the knowledge of the glory of God as the waters 
cover the sea, and perfectly upbuild the new heaven and the new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness, and present every man perfect in Christ Jesus. 

All this, which is simply one thing, namely, to serve the Son of God, I covenant 
to do, by virtue of the covenant which God makes with me, that He will be unto 
me a God, and will never leave me nor forsake me. 

I have made this covenant with Thee by sacrifice, that is by the sacrifice of 
Thy Son, whose blood is the blood of the covenant. 

Oh, my God, if thou hast taught me to desire the whole earth be filled with the 
knowledge of Thy glory, haste, haste, haste Thee to help me. 

May 7. Probably the holiest man in the world is he who retains most keenly 
and unceasingly the sense of his liability to sin. I desire to be that man. 

May 20. Preached this afternoon the seventh of a series of discourses on the 
sufferings of Christ, which have been advantageous to me if not to others. I 
wonder if there is any other minister, who on the average has preached for the last 
MA years to smaller audiences? This average would be under twenty, I think. And 
often when I am preaching it seems to me that I have no other auditor than 
God. The rest are asleep or laughing or musing. ... I don’t know of any good 
ever being done by my preaching. This has been the particular point of my trial. 

To the eye of the Christian, a new creation is going on from day to day around 
him; he sees the common and despised trees around him becoming trees of para¬ 
dise. He finds sanctifying influence in every thing. The Holy Ghost is exhaled 
from the leaves of plants. On reaching those high experiences lately, I thought that 
a great deal I had been learning was now useless; that the laws of God’s oper¬ 
ations, even of His spiritual operations, were now obsolete, and I was introduced 
into a world where every thing was differently ordered. But I was soon corrected. 
I found, it is true, that instead of the thorn tree was the fir-tree, and instead of 
the brier the myrtle; nevertheless the laws of their growth were the same. I find 
that directions to the impenitent are profitable to me. All the results of my ex¬ 
perience are precious to me. Whatever a man soweth that shall he also reap. We 
shall be astonished to find how much of earth there is in heaven, or rather how 
much of heaven there was in earth all along. All natural history should be natural 
theology; for in this shape it is an everlasting science. But natural theology must 
have a cross on its title page, and over every page. 

“Servant of the Lord.’’ “The servant is not greater than his Lord.” Jno. 13:15 
and 16. 2 Tim. 2:25. “In meekness instructing those that oppose themselves.” One 
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great temptation to which I am and shall be exposed, in my zeal for the truth, 
and against the dishonoring views of God’s truth so widely entertained, is to have 
the command of myself in discuss’on. The tendency of my nature is to try and bear 
down all opposition at once, to be violent and headstrong in argument, to be in¬ 
temperate. I am wanting in meekness at such times, and forget that there is any 
place then for meekness. These verses teach that when men oppose, we must 1. 
Instruct them, as distinctly and impressively as possible set the truth before them. 
2. Do it in meekness, not as though we were any better than they, —for what have 
I that I have not received? and if I have received it, why do I glory, as though 
I had not received it? I am to remember that God has called me out of still 
deeper darkness than my opponent is in. And how did He do it? Not by violent 
and headstrong denunciation, not by sending bitter censors, but bv the meekness 
and long-suffering of a dying Saviour. It is love that alone does any good in this 
world; and it were a poor way to honor the Word of God, to cast away love, in 
the heat of vindication. Those that have the truth can afford to use meekness, 
for God is on their side, and all the promises; the meek shall inherit the earth. 
There is nothing hinders an opponent from seeing the truth, so effectually as 
violence and bitterness. 3. Do it with a sense of entire dependence on God, for 
fruit. If God peradventure will give them repentance. . . . The difficulty is in 
the heart, rather than in the judgment. They are averse to the truth, so that the 
mere exhibition will, so far from leading them to acknowledge it, only make them 
the more opposed. What we are trying to bring before their minds is the very thing 
they hate; and unless God remove their aversion how can our arguments affect 
them? 4. Consequently do it with prayer,—incessant prayer. And by this may be 
measured the spirit of meekness. We will only be able to offer up true, affection¬ 
ate prayer, as we have meekness. If we find a repugnance to prayer, we must take 
the alarm, let our opponent alone and turn against ourselves. 5. Do it with a recol¬ 
lection of what is really at stake. If they are in error, they are in the sn re of the 
Devil. This wily fowler has succeeded in snaring them, and if they are not pres¬ 
ently recovered, they will be lost forever. Their immortal souls are at stake 

Remember Dr. White’s precept: Grow cool as he grows warm; agg’\gale 
amount of temperature in both the same. Distinguish between great things and 
small. 

Matt. 4:4. Man shall not live by bread alone. Satan says “If thou be the Son 
of God.” Christ answers, though I be the Son of God, yet am I man, and am 
subject to all the appointments of God concerning man. It pleased Christ to bury 
himself in His humanity, and to refuse any privileges in which men might not 
participate. 

June 4. It is to-day 2 l /i years from the day when lie showed his covenant unto 
me. What a blessed day of confidence was that. How would my joy have been 
embittered could I have foreseen this heavy day. The 102nd Psalm seems to have 
been written for me. My bones are burned as an hearth, and my days arc consumed 
like smoke. Smoke is the result of my days. I am accomplishing nothing God is 
a scorching sun to me, my heart is smitten and withered like grass. Truly and 
literally, my bones cleave to my skin, and that probably by reason of the voice 
of my groaning. 

Sept. 12. The same reasons that required me to enter on my present course, 
probably require that I should remain in it a considerable time. It is to be seen 
whether I have acted upon impulse or not, and can endure the trials incident to a 
life of faith. I have had such. Often without a farthing and much distressed because 
of small debts, (not able to pay the dhobi on his usual day, &c.) I have found myself 
in the company of drunkards, fornicators and adulterers when I thought myself 
among Christians. Yet my faith has not failed. I have not dreamed of retracing 
my steps. It has cost me too much to get here to think of going back again. 

Oct. 29. It strikes me at this time that it was a most kindly and blessed provi- 
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dence that selected Paley’s Evidences as the instrument of my conversion. For 
the grand argument of Paley is built upon the life which was led by the apostles, 
their self-denial, perfect disinterestedness, superhuman zeal for the good of man, 
willingness to suffer, joy in unheard of sufferings, voluntary poverty, meanness 
of condition and the like. So that the nature of evidences by which I became con¬ 
vinced of the truth of Christianity, was also the means of presenting Christianity 
to me under one of its most interesting features. My first conceptions of Chris¬ 
tianity, when brought to view it as a true system, were of Christianity as revealed 
in the lives of the apostles. In their lives I found not only the proof, but the 
thing proved. The religion which I embraced was not the religion of the modern 
church; no evidence in favor of this could have overcome, I think, my scepticism; 
but it was the religion of Paul and John. Up to the present moment the church 
has been trying to alter my standard, and make me a convert to modern Chris¬ 
tianity, but without success. And so help me God, I will never forsake that religion 
which I have embraced, namely, that which Christ implanted in the hearts of the 
Twelve. I believe before God that the modern church has been a greater hindrance 
to me than a help. Why should I profess and follow a religion to which I have 
never been converted? I was converted by him that converted Timothy; and him 
will I follow so far as he followed Christ. 

Oct. 31. I have been in the habit of looking back on the time spent in the semi¬ 
nary as one in which I was exerting an important influence for Christ. While 
plainly seeing that all my other Christian work was barren, I fondly thought 
that I was useful there. But from present indications I must give up even that. 
Those from whom I hoped the most, do not seem to be any the better for my in¬ 
fluence. I have now fulfilled 5 / years of Christian sterility, the most useless 
being in the church. The most pathetic language I ever saw occured in one of my 
sister’s letters lately. She said that before coming to the knowledge of Christ, a 
constant source of unhappiness to her was her uselessness. On becoming a Chris¬ 
tian she rejoiced in the assurance that now at last she would find a means of bene¬ 
fiting her fellow-creatures. But in this she had been disappointed. And it has been 
my own experience. Only I know that some day or other we will emerge into 
usefulness. Our barrenness is God’s barrenness. It is He that worketh in us 
hitherto, and if our working be in vain, His is in vain. But every tree is sterile till 
the time of fruit comes. 

These quotations will be sufficiently illustrative. It must not be in¬ 
ferred from them that Bowen was living unhappily. The Gospel was 
a joy to him. 

May 13. Beloved, if God so love us, we ought also to love one another. Noth¬ 
ing is clearer in my experience than this, that it is only as we have a sense of 
God’s love to us, that we are able to love one another. In order to love our 
fellow-men it is necessary to know and retain in mind Christ’s soul-subduing love 
to us. In this way God has the glory of all the love we exercise. It is the inevi¬ 
table effect of the happiness bestowed upon us. Hence the obligation to be happy 
in Christ. 

His diary is a Bible commentary of the richest kind ranging over the 
Old and New Testaments alike and very full, in this year of Bowen’s 
life, of his interest in prophecy and the prophetic interpretation of human 
history. In reviewing his journal for 1849 Bowen wrote in 1882 : 

The writer of these notes was in 1849 continually looking for the manifestation 
of Christ’s glory, and the eagerness of his expectation enhanced greatly the severity 
of the trial caused by each day’s delay. God had given him his heart’s desire with re¬ 
gard to personal experiences revealing His glory in the depths of his soul, and he 
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could not but look upon these inward revelations as the day star betokening the 
immediate rising of the Sun of Righteousness. But we find that it has not been 
an unusual thing for God to give great discoveries of Himself to prepare the 
subject for protracted seasons of comparative desolation. There were exceed¬ 
ingly glorious revelations made to Ezekiel (chs. i.—xi.) at the beginning of the 
captivity, introductory to the seventy years of exile and humiliation. Homunculus 
eagerly scanned the features of each coming day in succession, to see if he could 
distinguish any tokens of an angelic messenger. The record of his many dis¬ 
appointments would be wearisome, but it may be well to note how far the temp¬ 
tation was often permitted to go. 

And he proceeds to quote the journal for May 26 - 29 : 

May 26. I cannot help but pray as Elijah did undit the juniper tree. I want 
to die, I claim the common privilege of dying, rather than living on under these 
conditions. The blessing of 20th Rev. is no blessing, if I am to be thwarted here. 
I seem to reach now a point where my solitary life must end, and 1 am, whether or 
no, to begin to work again among the people. But to come back among them 
without any blessing, as poor and denuded as I was before, in fact every way 
more unfit for laboring among them, would be horrible. 

May 27. The most wretched day of my life. God is dealing with me as they 
sometimes deal with soldiers to whom 500 or 1000 lashes are to be given. They 
whip them until there is danger of their dying outright and then send them to 
the hospital. As soon as they are sufficiently recovered, they give them a couple 
of hundred more, reducing them to death’s door again, and then s< nd them 
back to the hospital and so on. God bruises and crushes me with disappointments, 
till I am ready to die outright, faith, hope and all; and then He goes to work 
building me up again in these things; as soon as they have got sor e maturity 
again, down comes God again upon me, beating me almost to nothing. And so 
on. I am weary of hope. God sent me a dozen angels successively to tell me I 
should find Him today, and now, where is He? 1 would give much for death. 
I envy every little bird that sings and flies I envy the poor blind heathen beggar, 
whom no one knows or speaks to, who sits in the sun all the day long, and lies in 
the damp all night long. It seems as though the curse of God were on me. What 
greater curse can there be than this, to be consumed by one desire, and to have 
God utterly hostile to that desire. God seems to me a very dreadful and im¬ 
placable God, glorying in His power to laugh at suppliants. He is God and 
I am a worm; and if He has created me to suffer, why, 1 m.'-.t suffer. Why 
has God taken such a mask as this? His own character is not But of what 
avail is His love if he keeps it shut up, and puts on its opposite? I should like 
to sit with Job on his dunghill, and curse the day of my birth. I can sympathize 
with Elijah, for I have been very zealous for the Lord God of hosts. The painful 
element in it is, that the character of God suffers. His glory is that He is a 
prayer hearing God, answering speedily, and delighting in mercy, ready to do 
any thing for Christ’s sake. How shall I ever pray in faith again? May not 
every unbelieving Christian mock me for my vain confidence? “Wilt thou break 
a leaf driven to and fro?” O God, what sort of a victory is this? What glory 
will there be in breaking a poor withered leaf driven by every puff of wind? 
Lord, kill me outright at once, and not piecemeal. Let there be no more vain 
hopes enkindled in me. “Oh that Thou wouldst hide me in the grave, that Thou 
wouldst keep me secret, until Thy wrath be past, that thou wouldst appoint me 
a set time and remember me.” “He hath taken me by my neck and set me up 
for His mark.” But is He not the potter and I the clay? And what business 
have I to find fault with His processes? Did I not years ago offer up the prayer 
that He would make me perfect through sufferings, seeing the inefficacy of 
other ways? And if this is what He is now engaged about, let me say with 
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Peter not my feet only, but my hands and my head. I can but trust in Him, 
though He slay me. 

May 28. God is like a king who should build a tower, and afterwards bring 
out all His heavy ordinance and endeavor for three days together, by opening 
the most terrible batteries upon it, to knock it down. But when He saw it could 
not be destroyed, nor even injured, by this terrible ordeal, then He said to it, 
Well done, thou good tower, I confide in thee. God by all manner of winning 
processes, gently builds up my faith; then after some months He turns right 
round, even like a lion, and lays a lion’s grasp upon me. He brings with His 
soft sunshine and showers of spring the little twig to maturity and robustness; 
then comes as a hurricane, seizes it by the scalp and pulls as though He were 
determined to have it up roots and all. What a horrible pit the disciples found 
themselves in, the day of the crucifixion! Their God was dead. But they reaped 
all their life long the fruits of that experience. 

There is this that is admirable about God’s ways; that it is only those who have 
faith who are treated by Him in this way. The disciple whose faith is w r eak 
and incipient, is heard at once. God exhibits a wonderful alacrity in answering 
him. And it is only the disciple whose faith is considerably matured, and who 
has in memory a thousand instances of God’s faithfulness, who is thus hammered 
and battered and bruised. 

It is certain that God’s truth suffers with me. Many have said and written to 
me, If your course be indeed the true one, God will make it manifest, He will 
give you decided success; and we shall then feel ourselves bound to give more 
attention to your advice. Others who are really interested in my course, are 
waiting in hope that God will bear testimony to it, so that the truth of the 
Gospel is in some degree implicated with me. Now there is nothing God loves 
better than His truth. If then He is willing for some great end to let that suffer for 
a season I should be resigned to bear my part; knowing this, that there is no sus¬ 
pension of God’s love, in these trying dispensations. I cannot possibly desire 
any thing better than to be treated on the whole as He treats his truth. When 
He shall speak to it from heaven saying, Come up hither, may I be there to 
ascend with it. 

29th. I think that God bestowed upon me last evening a great blessing (time 
will show) in leading me to look at all that is said of heaven in the Bible, as 
describing the present privileges of Christians. I was reading a sermon of Edwards 
on heaven and its employments and it came into my mind that the functions, 
duties, enjoyments, characteristics of its inhabitants should all be mine.—There 
was a measure of responsibility suited to earth, and another to heaven, and this 
last should be mine. He remarked that “they saw God.”—God has showed me 
two months since, how I might see Him, how I might at all times behold Him 
whom ihc Seraphim praised, crying “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Hosts, 
the whole earth is full of His glory.”—The earth is to be transfigured, just as 
the Bible was in Dec.—Jany. ’45-’46 That is, I am to concentrate my mind upon 
the details, and by patient, laborious, microscopic searching, finishing one thing 
and passing to another, in patient contentedness, discover the All Glorious God. 
I should have gone on doing this, if it had not been for that absorbing desire, 
which leaves me without peace or life or strength, until it be fulfilled. 

As he brings his “Reminiscences” to a close he says: 

Homunculus was seeking not a private blessing, but one pertaining to the 
church of Christ, and he was led to see that there would necessarily be a con- 
gruity with the condition of matters in the church and in the world, in the time 
chosen for its bestowal. He was led accordingly to scrutinize the coming days 
and seasons to discover if possible when the congruity would present itself; that 
is, he was led carefully to study the subject of prophecy, fulfilled and unfulfilled 
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and to notice with equal care the signs of the times, both within the church and 
beyond its borders. But who is sufficient for these things'' In common with many 
others who have sought to find out the application of unfulfilled prophecy to our 
own time and the immediate future, he often fancied that he could distinguish 
the day of the manifestation, and under the influence of this bias found a 
multitude of things in heaven and earth and Scripture and his own experience to 
make him positively sure that he was right in his calculations, till the expected 
day came and carried them all away as by a desolating flood, leaving something 
like chaos behind, until reviving hope caught a glimpse of some new golden 
summit in the distance, the Pisgah of many succeeding days. Like many others 
too he found the blunders in this field of investigation not unaccompanied by 
blessings. The ordeal is a terrible one, and many have lost what faith they had in 
finding that their cherished calculations have failed. They allowed themselves to 
be persuaded that the Spirit of God had inspired these calculations, and when they 
failed, they were tempted to believe that there was no such thing as spiritual 
guidance. We learn from the Scriptures that holy men of old, men who were 
undoubtedly taught of God, often sought to understand the seasons and signs 
of future manifestations and were baffled Says John, at the beginning of the 
Apocalypse: “Blessed is he that readeth (aloud, in the assembly) and they that 
hear the words of this prophecy, and keep those things which are written 
therein.” It is not the mere study of prophecy that is blessed; but the study that is 
accompanied by practice of the things indicated. Prophecy must be converted into 
experience. The mere study of prophecy disposes a person to neglect or make 
light of the duties and privileges of the passing hour, and to lose himself in an 
ideal region. But every man belongs primarily to the passing moment, and must be 
on his guard against any influence that would snatch him away from it, or hinder 
him from giving his heart to it. 

The last quotations from his diaries which are preserved in the ‘Rem¬ 
iniscences” are of a gentle and peaceful and reassuring tone. 

Feb. 4, 1850. My soul is greatly rejoicing. Since the beginning of December 
the Lord seems to be leading me more gently. He has given me a sweet resigna¬ 
tion, a disposition to wait as long as it may please Him. The idea was some¬ 
times in my mind that there were to be eighteen years yet. I know the time 
and it does not seem to be long. 

Memo. Not to expect, because I have passed by the grace of < od triumphantly 
through certain stern trials, that therefore I do not need to arm myself against the 
recurrence of the same. In other words, not to think because I have given un¬ 
usual proof of any grace that I will naturally and necessarily continue to ex¬ 
hibit that grace. Not to be disheartened when the necessity of stiiving for the 
retention of the best graces, discloses itself. It springs out of the very constitu¬ 
tion that God has given. 

Because my mind requires the same applications of truth now, that it did 
years ago, it docs not follow that I am just where I then was. A man half way 
up the mountain needs to use his feet just as he did when at the bottom. But 
our mount is without a summit. It grows as we ascend and will forever. Blessed 
be God who teaches me at this time that I am to use all diligence now and 
henceforth, just as though I were setting out in my Christian course. May I 
not forget this oft-reiterated lesson. Nothing can be more deplorable than to 
entertain a settled and unquestioned notion concerning any part of our conduct, 
that it is faultless. Better the opposite notion, that is, suppose it faulty, unless 
there be positive proof to the contrary. 

Cherish a more peaceful, unruffled frame. Not to be impatient for the termina¬ 
tion of any thing. If I can do nothing to terminate it, then of course im- 
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patience is vain. My strength at such times is to sit still. Impatience is good 
when it can accomplish some good; at all other times, bad. 

It is very certain that I have been paying too little respect to present time. 
The glory of the future has rapt me away. I want to feel that to-day and to¬ 
morrow are just as important as any day in the future. And I fondly anticipate 
that the Lord will enable me to have as high an appreciation of time in the 
interim, as I ever had; which will be greatly to His glory. 

My mind is never in a more delightful frame than when realizing that all 
bestowed upon me has been given as one gives to a messenger, that I may con¬ 
vey it to others. All the love shown to me, was love to others rather than to 
me, and in all this I have been simply a means. God has seen in me and addressed 
in me the entire company of my fellow-sinners. I ought to have just as much 
confidence in praying for others, as in praying for myself. My business in life 
is to be an intercessor. I desire no blessing more than to be able all the time 
to realize that God loves every other sinner at least as much as he does me. Any 
other supposition is stupidity and pride. Why should God take any more pleasure 
in blessing me, than in blessing another? Is there any thing less odious and re¬ 
pulsive in my natural character? May God scourge me when I think so. I have 
long ago covenanted to desire no happiness save such as is to be found in the 
communication of happiness. Selfishness is hell. Selfishness is Satan. 

With these words the “Reminiscences” and their quotations from the 
diaries of the years 1834-1850 come to a close. 

Some journals, worm eaten and mutilated, are in the archives of the 
Methodist Church Executive Board in Western India. They were kindly 
lent me for use in preparing this memoir. There are four volumes. 
One of them goes back to notes of his Union Seminary courses and 
one is largely of Bible studies. All but the Seminary diary are in a dif¬ 
ferent hand writing and are evidently copies, with great gaps of omis¬ 
sion. They extend from 1846 to 1870 . 

One other matter should be referred to in connection with the diary 
of 1849 . Bowen still cherished the conviction that he ought to expect the 
attestation of his preaching by miracle. In this as in much else, despite 
their differences, there was a striking resemblance between Bowen and 
Edward Irving. Bowen was no such preacher as Irving, but in the 
breadth of his reading and scholarship and in his survey of history and 
of contemporary life he surpassed Irving. They were alike in their con¬ 
ception or misconception of prophecy, their deep and introspective piety 
and their estimation of their own unique mission in the plan and provi¬ 
dence of God. In his diary Bowen writes: 

Feb. 19, 1S49. Yesterday was a precious Sabbath. My faith was strengthened 
by reviewing all that truth which occupied me in December. There seemed to be 
a very strong light shed from on high upon my path. I spent most of the night 
in prayer. I went forth this morning expecting very confidently a display of God’s 
powers. But my heart sank within me, unbelief was too strong for me, and I 
have returned after a long vain walk through the city As in the autumn of 
1845 when absorbed by desires after an increase of faith, my energy seemed to 
be paralyzed, so that I could not perform my duties as well as I had done be¬ 
fore, so it is now. I have become indifferent to the work of book distribution 
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and street-preaching. It all seems perfectly idle, till by faith I can give the ap¬ 
propriate evidence of a risen Christ. 

Feb. 22. As far as my observation goes, God observes processes and will not 
work without them. There must be the sowing of a seed and the growing up of 
a plant and the ripening of fruit. These processes are wonderfully rapid some¬ 
times. Some plants shoot up in a day or two, others take year.*,. Even in creating 
the world, and also in destroying it by the deluge, God wrought thus. In many 
of His miracles even Christ used processes; and with regard to all of them there 
was the process of Christ’s own preparation. In my own experience it is altogether 
so. 

If I do not the works of my Father, believe me not, said Christ. And may 
not the believer say, If I do not the words of my Saviour, believe me not? For 
Christ has promised that the believer shall do His works. Aic not the heathen 
authorized to disbelieve us, till we do the works of Christ? 

23rd. I think I am declining in courage and in boldness to confess Chi ist. This 
people are beginning to convert me instead of I them. Yet I have never prayed 
more assiduously than in the last few days. The moment the influences of the 
Spirit cease, my pristine nature rises in all its power. As a watch goes till the 
chain is run out, so I can only do the work of God while under the immediate in¬ 
fluence of the Spirit. Talk about holy habits, the earth might as well imagine it 
could shed light upon itself, if the sun failed to arise, as I might imagine that I 
could hold off my own depravity for one minute by any effort of my own. I am 
no more holy than when I began to be a Christian. Only the aperture to my 
soul is perhaps larger, and more of God comes in when I have faith.—I fiequently 
rise at two o’clock and spend a couple of hours on my knees,—it is a precious 
season. 

Miracles were given originally to prove the doctrine. The doctrines of 
Scripture were not regarded as carrying their own evidence with .nun; but as 
standing in need of evidence; for man is apostate, and the truths of Scripture 
find no response in him. The writing of God in his heart is effaced, not a trace 
remains, by which to verify the writing of God in Scripture. But instead of our 
working miracles to prove the doctrine, we are obliged to prove the miracles of 
Christianity by the doctrine. When called upon by the people to give proofs of 
the Christian religion, I refer to the doctrines. I try to show that the doctrines 
are good, are worthy of God, are favorable to society, involve the happiness of 
man, &c. But thus did not Jesus. Even when John the Baptist, that man of God, 
sent for evidence, Jesus answered only by miracles, with the deception of one 
word “the Gospel is preached to the poor.” The miracles of tlK Gospel are that 
part of it which offer most difficulties to the people. When reading dbout them in 
the school or chapel, I am straitened and oppressed; the people’s incredulity 
is a load upon me, which I cannot shake off, and I breathe freer when I get on 
the terra firma of the precepts. But there is something wrong about this. The 
people hate God’s holiness as well as His power. We need miracles to sub¬ 
stantiate both the miracles and the precepts of the Gospel. 

The great success of the Gospel at the outset, was intended by God to be a 
standing condemnation of the church in all her subsequent lethargy and im- 
potency. But the force of this reproof is nullified by the remark so constantly 
made, that the primitive church had miracles, and we have none. The chuieh 
in her unbelief hinders the Holy Ghost from working miracles, and then de¬ 
clares herself absolved from primitive obligations. Nothing I think will bring 
the church to a sense of her obligation to equal the first disciples in consecration, 
but the reproduction of the miracle-working power. 

On the 29th of December, the Lord frustrated my attempt it is true; but it is 
also true and wonderful that he did not suffer me to be ashamed and confounded 
before my enemies. After that vain attempt I thought that I should be the ob- 
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ject of great ridicule; but it is remarkable that not a soul has ever alluded 
to it since, or intimated that he knew of it. The Lord found it necessary to let 
me fail in that instance, and I can see now how indispensable it was that He 
should; but He took care that His enemies should not triumph. It is a great 
comfort to me to remember this, for I have in it an additional encouragement to 
go forward. He will not suffer me to be confounded before His enemies; He 
would sooner cause the earth to open and swallow them all up and me too, than 
let His name be reproached through my unanswered prayer. My faith is 
strengthened by considering the many ways in which God, if any dire necessity 
hindered the working of a miracle, could in the very last moment, break up the 
assembly without letting me be put to shame. There is no instance in the Bible 
of any one’s trusting in the Lord and being confounded. 

And the journal is full also of amazing dreams and visions such as 
these: 

July 28. Last night, I was spoken to again. I was abroad in the night, and saw 
in mid heaven, that is, in the very zenith, a blazing comet, above the brightness 
of all stars and travelling rapidly. But presently it descended and came to me, 
and I found it in my hand, in the form of a book. A little volume, several cen¬ 
turies old, in antique language, which I could read very well. I went into a 
house and when it was day two men arose and came out of their rooms, to whom 
I read a portion of it. One of the men was immensely old. 

Sept. 1. Night before last, had in my hands a sword, grasping it by the hilt 
firmly with both hands. A dog flew at me, and seized my hands in his mouth, to 
make me let go the sword. The temptation was strong but I resisted it. Finally 
the dog had to let go my hand, and lol not a drop of blood had been drawn. 

Oct. 7. I dreamed last night that lightning fell from heaven and set fire to 
everything, and around my dwelling. I saw all the trees blazing in the dark¬ 
ness, and it was a time of universal confusion and destruction. I was lying on 
the hearth, and looking up the chimney I saw the fire raging and the stones of 
the chimney came tumbling down besides me, but nothing touched me, nor had I 
the slightest apprehension. 

Bowen’s letters to his mother and sisters embody much that he wrote 
in his journal hut there are also many home touches regarding his new 
manner of life and his inner thoughts and hopes. 

To Harriet, April 14, 1849: I don’t like to see you anxious about my comforts. 
I am more solicitous about my own comfort than any one can possibly be. I am 
seeking my comfort as diligently as any luxurious Englishman or New Englander 
is, and probably a great deal more successfully. But you know what is comfort 
to one man is not to another. Tastes and appetites and constitutions differ; and it 
is the privilege of every man in the restaurant to call for what he pleases. We 
could easily dispense with the hospitality of the Laplander who should set before 
us dishes of whale oil. Now this I say, that I suffer no discomfort from the 
absence of what people generally regard as the comforts and conveniences of 
life. If I were to sit down to a most sumptuous banquet every day, I would 
choose from all, bread and water, as that which suited my taste best. The im¬ 
penitent don’t understand this; and they suppose, that it is merely under the 
pressure of some strange dream of duty, that a man does this; they entirely re¬ 
fuse to believe that he is in heart indifferent. Now it is our wonder if they think 
so, but it seems to me that it is a wonder when Christians adopt this way of 
thinking. If there is one distinctive thing in the Gospel it is this, that the be¬ 
liever in Christ is made independent of earthly comforts. And one great end of 
his calling is to give the evidence of this to the world, and cause them to know 
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by his daily life that the knowledge of Christ is satisfying, and tends to appease 
not one want of our nature, but all wants. There is something in my opinion 
very dishonouring and criminal in the regard shown by Christians to the matter 
of their personal comfort. ... Is not self-denial as conspicuous a feature in the 
Gospel as any other grace? Is it not the great thing exhibited in a dying Saviour? 
Is not the Cross a tremendous effort to wean us from self? From first to last, 
it is the aim of Christ, as it is His glory to be our All-sufficiency. He hates 
our earthly comforts, why ? Because He grudges us the pleasure we derive 
from them? Not so; but because He grudges them the privilege of blessing us. I 
tell you, and whatever Christian will faithfully consider it, will acknowledge it, 
that the more we cut ourselves off from earthly comforts, and forbid them to 
give us satisfaction, the intenser will be our desire for Christ; and I do not 
need to tell you that such desires are the prelude to joys unspeakable. I hear 
people speak about these things as the small dust of the balance If it be so, 
then the Saviour spent much of Ilis time in weighing small dust, and the 
apostles very much misunderstood the Christian calling. Christ says, “he that 
breaketh one of these least commandments, and tcacheth men so, shall be es¬ 
teemed least in the kingdom of heaven.” That is, he who regards any of the things 
enjoined in the Sermon on the Mount, as insignificant, will himself appear insig¬ 
nificant and good for nothing in the day when the church exhibits the true 
standard. And I incline to think that these things which many Christians speak 

so contemptuously of, are really the most formidable mountains in their way 

Why is there such an intense reluctance to make this trial? When individuals 
or the churches are in a state of depression, why is it that we sc'* this and 
that measure adopted, but never an individual rising up to obey the command, 

“Sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, and come, follow me.” “Provide 

not for yourselves treasures on the earth.” “Forsake all things and follow me.” 
“Take no thought what ye shall eat,” etc. 

Self-denial is frightful to those who are without faith; but surely it is an 
unspeakable shame that those who have faith in Christ, should shrink from it. 
And I am convinced that there is no growth of faith where there is not a 
corresponding readiness to evince our faith in self-denial. You may be sure that 
there is to be a tremendous earthquake in the church, and that Christians are to 
be emptied out of their fine houses and worldly comforts, and shrink from the 
things they now delight in, as from venomous serpents, and the stern uncom¬ 
promising standard of Pentecostal times be again recovered . . . Why is it 
that so many missionaries return, that there is such a rcad'm'ss on their part 
to go home? It is because in consequence of their want of faith, they have trials 
that are unendurable, and which the Saviour never meant to lay upon them. I 
may be wrong, but this is my view. The apostles had no such trials Every 
thing can be done and every thing borne where there is an adequate hope. The 
apostles felt it their privilege to triumph always in Christ Jesus, and they did 
triumph. They knew that their triumph was Christ’s triumph, and their very 
love to Christ would have made the prospect of laboring a life long without 
bringing forth fruit, in other words laboring simply to make Christ more and 
more contemned, (which is the inevitable result of unfruitfulness)—their love 
to him, I say, would have made such a prospect unbearable When Christ said, 
“Go preach the Gospel to every creature,” He also said “Tarry ye until y< be 
endued with power from on high ” Without the baptism of the Spirit that last 
commandment is most grievous. My own dependence is altogether withdrawn 
now from other things, and placed exclusively on the expected Spirit. 

To Kate, April 16. I have changed my quarters today, and am living in a 
little house situated in the midst of a block of houses occupied by natives. No 
one lives in the house but a Mr. Whitefield, who I hope is destined to be a useful 
Christian. I could not be more comfortable than I am. I sincerely hope Frank 
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will not go to California. I believe that Satan has desired to have the world to 
sift as wheat; and these gold mines of California are one evidence that God is 
giving it to him. This California is the world's New Jerusalem and they are 
all rushing to it as the crusaders of old. Mammon was never more the god of 
this world, than at this moment; when the true God is revealing Himself so 
remarkably in Providence, when the sign of the Son of Man has appeared in 
heaven and He Himself is about to follow. “Watch, therefore, and pray always.” 
Unwatchfulness was not a more flagrant crime in Gethsemane, than at this 
moment. I warn you and all, be afraid of any standard you see in the church. 
The bed is shorter than that a man can stretch himself on it. “Behold I come 
as a thief,” and “Blessed is he that keepeth his garments lest they see his shame.” 
That is, a day is coming when the flimsy and scanty garments of our present 
piety will be seen as they are. The true standard is to be revealed, and they 
who now walk in honor, apparently clothed, will be terrified at their nakedness. 
That which is considered clothes among the Hindus is regarded as nakedness 
among Europeans; and in like manner what is now creditable piety, will soon 
be utterly contemned for its inadequacy. 

To Kate, June 13. I am convinced that the Gospel has surprisingly little 
power here, even upon the religious portion of the European community. I 
cannot find anywhere such a thing as a deep Christian sense of responsibility. 
There is nobody who trembles at the Word of God. It seems to be so all over 
the world. In other words, the Spirit of God is almost clean gone from the world. 
A great deal of what is called piety in England and America, may be accounted 
for otherwise than by supposing a divine agent. This does not look like the 
dispensation of the Spirit at all. I doubt if our piety is superior to that of the 
church, before this dispensation began. We have a great deal of truth the pious 
Jew has not, but piety does not consist in truth, but in the degree of influence 
truth has upon us. 

To Harriet, Sept. 14. I very deeply sympathize with you in your spiritual 
exercises. I confidently believe that there is a broad bright place to which you will 
be brought ere long. Christ saw I think that your Christian character was not 
going up exactly right; so He has pulled down some of the walls, and made bare 
the foundations. At present the basement is filled with rubbish; but the building 
—let us hope it is going up right, and will never need any overturnings more. 
Christian experience is like a revolving wheel. We go up and then we go down; 
but even when going down we are going forward. We make the circuit, and 
come around as it seems to us to just the place, where we were before; but on 
examination we find that while our present experience has many points of re¬ 
semblance with some past experience, yet it also differs on some important points. 
Thus Christ found Peter fishing on the sea of Tiberias; ordained the miracu¬ 
lous draught of fishes; and said unto him, Follow me. Three years after he found 
him in the same place, in the same employments with the same companions, in 
many respects the same man, namely, Simon Barjonas, the fisherman. Again he 
ordained a miraculous draught of fishes, and again said unto him, Follow me. But 
still it was not altogether the same man; his character was different in its sub¬ 
structure and he followed the Saviour right on to Pentecost. May it be so with 
you! . . . We must have a right notion of patience. The word is used in Scripture 
in a somewhat different sense from the common. There is action and not inaction in 
the idea. We are to run with patience, and not sit down. 

His last home letter of the year was a long one to the family, Nov. 
15 , 1849 : 

I have heard repeated instances of stations being abandoned because no house 
could be procured fit for the missionaries . . . You can have little notion how 
greatly a missionary is affected, not to say impeded by the wife ... If you ask 
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what I have been about in the last two months, what missionary work I have 
been doing, why, you must know that my doings do not amount to much. I am a 
very paltry missionary at the best, and you might as well make up your minds 
to it If you have ever had the idea that I am somebody, and that in conse¬ 
quence of mv coming into the field, something is to be expected, I beg of you to 
renounce the idea. I assure you I am a missionary of very small stature, coming 
short in everything. To this day, my knowledge of the Marathi is meagre and 
unsatisfactory, and humanly speaking I never can expect to attain even the limited 
measure of success enjoyed by many of my brethren. I do not believe there is a 
minister in the world whose words fall more powerltss than mine do now and 
have done for years. And if in some matters my life is more conformed to the 
truth than that of others, that in itself is not a guarantee of success. And besides 
what success has been witnessed in modern missionary operations, has been 
reaped only after many years of labor. Therefore while you pray earnestly and 
constantly for me, be prepared for a long trial of your faith. I really think that I 
am not sent in vain into this land, and that God in His time will accomplish a 
work by me. But the times and the seasons He has put in his own power. My 
expectation of success is based not upon any fitness for the work in myself, but 
springs out of that faith which God has given me, in His oun Word, and which 
is perhaps peculiar in its strength and tenacity. I am glad to see by Harriet’s 
letters that she and others have realized that it is quite possible for me to fall, 
and become guilty even of gross sin. It is impossible to offer up genuine prayer 
for any one unless we have that realization. The greatest of all falls is to lose 
the sense of our liability to fall. If by the grace of God I have an/ peculiar 
stability, I have it in virtue only of a constant attention to the fact that a deep 
precipice of sin is close to my feet. At the same time I would say to you that I 
have not for years perceived in myself the rising of any unlawful lust or af¬ 
fection. My experience of the Christian warfare is conflict with '.dory and not 
conflict with defeat, and this I think is the N. T. idea. Vain conflict is the 
doom of the unregenerate. I can do all things through Christ, and nothing 
save through Him, sums up my experience. Mark you, I speak onk r of con¬ 
flict with the world within. The war I have waged upon the sins of others 

has been deplorably successless. The internal harvest is more rapid than the 

external, but I regard it also as a pledge of the external. If this language seems 

vanity, why, it must seem so. I speak what I think, and God is the judge. For 

the last five weeks I have been accustomed to go in the afternoon to a spot on 

the beach where a good many Parsis assemble to worship the elements. I go 

with a native convert belonging to the Scotch Mission, and >e have long dis¬ 
cussions with Parsis and other natives. There is generally one person who 
acts as their spokesman or advocate; we sit on the sand; sometimes the discussion 
is prolonged till 8 o’clock. They seem to take a great deal of interest in it, and 
at the appointed time there are generally as many as 200 persons congregated. 
I cannot see that a desire for the truth attracts them, but rather hostility to the 
truth, and a desire to show off their attainments in infidel literature. They 
have been stirred up to look into the Bible considerably; but also to hunt up the 

works of Paine, Collins, Voltaire and other infidels. The chief speaker is one 

who has but little religion of any kind. He regards God as the only agent; a 
necessary inference from which is (though he will not explicitly avow it) that 
God is the only sinner. The Trinity, the twofold nature of Christ, His divinity, 
salvation by faith in Him, these doctrines they really hate and constantly assail. 
Yesterday they alleged that Christ was no better than Krishna and their Hindu 
avatars; that He was guilty of stealing, and in proof of this strange accusation 
they referred to the disciples plucking even as they were passing through the 
field, and to His sending two of them for an ass. Also to His overthrowing the 
tables of the money changers. They are constantly calling upon us to work 
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miracles, and indeed this is one of the first results of reading the Gospels and 
the Acts, upon the people of this country, they ask to see miracles like those 
recorded. And it is sad to think that the entire mass of historical evidence is 
lost upon this people, who are unacquainted with European history; and as for 
the moral evidence embosomed in the truth itself, they must receive the love of 
the truth, before they will have any aptitude to receive that evidence. If ever 
special displays of divine power were needed, they are needed now and here. 
And all my reliance is upon the holy arm of God, yet to be made bare. I have 
spoken to you several times of a dear brother here, Mr. Fraser, minister of the 
Free Church of Scotland. His wife and child have gone home to Scotland lately 
on account of ill health. Immediately on their departure he hastened to inform 
me that from the very outset he had been convinced that my course was the true 
one for preachers of the Gospel in India, and that he was now determined to 
adopt it. And he is desirous not only of living like me but with me. If God 
favors this proposition, and permits us to live and labor unitedly, I shall regard it 
as a very peculiar kindness, for there is no one in this part of the world with 

whom I seem to sympathize so fully as with this brother. But I cannot take 

the least step upward from my adopted habits. I have such a keen recollection of 
the difficulties encountered in making my way down, that I have almost a mor¬ 
bid sensitiveness on the subject. When I was in my former position it used 
to be my daily and hourly resolution that if I ever escaped from that net, nothing 
should suffer me to return to it. The secretaries have written me in an encourag¬ 
ing and gratifying manner, approving of my experiment, (as they consider it) and 
adding some friendly admonitions about avoiding extremes. But letters which I 
have received from missionaries in answer to my printed letter, have one and 
all been condemnatory. For this I was fully prepared. Why do I write so much 
about this thing? Because I think you are interested in it. And I feel disposed 
to tell you about a breakfast I gave lately to the missionary circle. I will do 
so if you will promise to view it as I do, and be very much amused by it. You 

must know that the custom is to meet on the 1st Monday at the house of some 

missionary, spend some time in prayer and reading the Bible, and afterwards 
partake of breakfast. This breakfast is generally a stylish affair, six or eight 
servants, a display of silver, a loaded table, and perhaps moving of punkahs over¬ 
head. It fell to my turn to receive and entertain the conference this month. But 
what was I to do, in my little house, one little table, a few chairs, two spoons, 
two teacups, one knife and two plates. I was determined to be led by providence, 

and sent out the invitations. Mr. Hume told me to get whatever I wanted from 

his house and promised his servants. But as I had no money to procure a costly 
breakfast, 1 felt that it would be very foolish to have a quantity of plates, etc. 
sent, and so I borrowed nothing. Monday morning came and I had but four 
pice (three cents) and nothing in the house but bread and a little milk. I con¬ 
cluded therefore that God did not mean that they should be feasted by me, and 
that they would either not come or else not remain to breakfast. But some 

came, and to my surprise three remained for breakfast. Now what is to be done, 

thought I. And for a moment I was undecided what course to pursue. I was half 
disposed to confess my inability and dismiss them; but finally concluded to do 
what I could. So I spread a napkin on the table, brought out some cold tea, left 
from the night before, and some bread. I found then that there was no sugar 

in the house, and my four pice had to go for that; but George had two pice 

of his own and with these obtained some plantains. I borrowed two cups and 

saucers and spoons from a neighbour, and as there was nothing but bread we 

did not need any plates. I then said to my guests, “I am sorry to be so short¬ 
coming in the rites of hospitality, but in the providence of God I find myself 
compelled to treat you just as I am accustomed to treat myself.” And they ate it 
with a good grace, apparently; though probably no missionary conference in 
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India ever sat down to such a breakfast. I have hardly been able to think of 
this since without laughing; and I hope you may be greatly diverted by the 
account of it. 

So there was a saving sense of humor which later gave a distinct 
flavor to the Bombay Guardian. 

In this same letter he wrote to Harriet: 

One thing is necessary, namely, to acquire a thorough knowledge of the fact 
that God is sufficient to us, and that His presence and favour can cheer up 
the most desolate scene imaginable. The desert was no desert to those Israelites 
that trusted in God; the very heavens became their fiuitful fields. I observe two 
things, that if I dread any thing very much, that thing is sure to come to pass; 
but when it is come to pass I find it a very different thing from what I antici¬ 
pated, so that I wonder how I could have dreaded it. So that now impending 
evils alarm me not. The cup did not pass away from Christ; but when He came 
to drink it, He found He could drink it. If God does not change the dispensation, 
He changes us into a fitness for the dispensation which comes to just the same 
thing. When I was young I used to dream of falling from a great height. And 
at first these dreams were attended with great terror, but as I found I always 
landed safely and softly in my bed, I soon ceased to be afraid, and afterwards 
when I found myself falling in my dreams, I said, “Well, no matter, I shall come 
down all right and no bones broke ” In this same way does God deal with me, 
so that I have learned to look at every stern visaged Providence without alarm. 
But with regard to you, if any piivations are to be endured I would rather 
have them fall to me than to you. It seems to me, however, from the sums which 
you have mentioned to me as received, there must be money ' *r a year or 
two. If so, go on and spend it; and don’t abstain from giving away. I have 
never given away more to the poor than during this year. I am not at all in 
favor of laying up against the future. I don’t think it Scriptural. I have read lately 
with much satisfaction a little book called “God’s dealings with George Muller,” 
a German by birth, who became a minister in Bristol, England. If you can get 
hold of it, read it and be strengthened in faith. Our family for years have been 
living above their circumstances. We ought long, long ago have given up all 
pretensions to appearance, and come down to a poor man’s way of living. We 
ought to have confessed our poverty before the world . . .1 »*ee in the native 
papers that our seashore discussions are exciting consideral - attention in the 
Parsi and Hindu community. I have just read in the Gujarathi paper an 
article three columns long on the subject. It represents the discussion as starting 
with the following conditions, viz.: if our Parsi antagonist be defeated, he, as well 
as his wife, children and relatives is to become a Christian; if we (Narayan and 
myself) be defeated, we are to turn Mussulmans. This is of course mere fancy. 
The Mussulman religion is substituted because the Parsis. like the Hindus, would 
not receive converts. We have been treated very well during these discussions; 
what I mean is no violence or very little has been offered to us, though abusive 
language has not been wanting, and our ears are often pained with blasphemies 
against Christ. So long as they find themselves able to answer at all, and to 
keep up the semblance of successful resistance, so long they will probably refrain 
from violence; but if they should find themselves confounded in argument, they 
would quickly take to stones. 
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From 1850 to 1855 


F OR the ensuing five years Bowen continued as a member of the 
Mission of the American Board, receiving no salary but supporting 
himself by teaching an hour or more daily in a private family. He had 
thought of seeking employment as a writer in one of the public offices 
hut, as already noted, the secretaries of the Board who looked with 
favor upon the experiment which they considered he was making, 
disapproved of this course. For this period from 1850 to 1855 we have 
no diary records, but there are five letters written to the Board in Bos¬ 
ton, and there are some thirty letters to his mother and sisters, both the 
originals in Bowen’s fine steel-plate handwriting and careful copies in the 
letter book preserved by Harriet in her larger hand. 

To the family, Jan. 16, 1850: 

Although I have not yet the happiness of seeing the Lord’s work prospering 
in my hands, yet is my soul kept in perfect peace; and frequently favored with 
seasons of the highest spiritual joys. My experiences at the commencement of this 
year are very much akin to those I had at the beginning of 1846; and you know 
how much I say in saying this. I marvel how the Lord enables me to endure 
the iron pressure of these times, when “vanity, vanity, vanity” seems to be the 
only product of my labor. But the thing is this: he has given me an eye capable of 
piercing the brazen vault He has stretched over us, and I can see smiles and 
glory and undreamed of grace beyond and ready to be revealed. The instant 
before God said “let there be light” the world was without form and void. 

Since my last I have received a little letter, the joint production of Harriet, 
Kate and Frank, which was most welcome. I bless God for his signal care of 
you all; and far be it from me to cherish doubts of His future faithfulness. What 
could the Lord have done for us that He hath not done? Never it seems to me 
was a family so distinguished by His loving kindness. My heart is almost broken 
with emotion sometimes as I think of it. Also that there should be any defect 
of consecration on the part of any of us. 

To the family, March 14, 1850: 
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The paralysis of the Gospel still continues in this part of the world. Those 
discussions by the seaside yet go on, though without any notable results. The 
Parsis, Hindus and others that attend them manifest an unmitigated bitterness to¬ 
ward the Christian religion, and an interest in the discussion that is surprising. 
They spare no pains to familiarize themselves with all the arguments brought 
against Christianity by its enemies of all ages and countries. I have seen in the 
hands of one of them a work against Christianity in the Parsi dialect, in four 
large octavo volumes. The thought used to come into my mind sometimes before 
leaving America, that in some respects my former character, sentiments and 
manner of life, rather fitted me to labor among an infidel Christian population, 
and I was sometimes inclined to wonder that the Lord should send me to the 
heathen. But I am confident that in the last six months I have had to encounter 
a greater amount of infidel argumentation, than I would have found in the same 
time any where in Europe or America. And in this as in every thing, I find 
proofs of the perfect wisdom and condescension of Him who is my Leader and 
Commander. I suppose it is pretty generally known throughout Bombay, that 
if any body has any arguments to bring against Christianity, he will find at the 
seashore, near where they burn the dead, at five o’clock in the afternoon, a 
Padre (as they unhappily designate the missionary) and a converted Brahmin, 
ready to hear their objections and to answer them. Many of the persons who con¬ 
stitute this audience, are to my mind a striking proof, of the insufficiency of 
mere science to open a door for the Gospel. Science so far as they have cultivated 
it, has only armed them with new weapons against the Gospel. Enlightened 
Christians are fully aware that science has nothing among her genuine treasures 
that is inimical to the religion of the Bible, but Christians have not yet learned 
that science is no auxiliary to the Gospel. . . . The church imagines that the 
progress she sees going on around her, is her progress, that all ♦he marvelous 

inventions of the day, are contributing to the spread of the Gf ^pd. But what 

proportion of the scientific professors of Europe and America is Christian? A 
very small one. Do we find that in proportion to the number of steamboats, rail¬ 
roads, telegraphs, etc. in a region, is the prevalence of piety in that region? 
God may make use of these things at some future day; but they are not doing 
any more for the propagation of Christianity, than they are for that of infidelity, 
pantheism, etc. . . . You are interested in the matter of my personal experiences. 
It may surprise you to hear that notwithstanding the desolate aspect of things 
without, I am rejoicing continually with joy unspeakable in God and in 11 is Son. 
I never in my life, have enjoyed such a serene, unbroken flow of spirits as since 

the commencement of this year, and this you, (who saw m in 1846 and ’47) 

know to be saying much. And you must not infer that I am any the less inter¬ 
ested in those around me; for a large element in my happiness, is the assurance 
that He who delighteth in mercy, loves these poor souls, and will without any 
great delay, begin to do exceeding abundantly above all that we can ask or 
think. Probably not immediately; by next autumn; but at all events in the very 
best day and hour. You that love the Lord give Him no rest, until He arise 
and make Jerusalem, a praise in the earth. You that love me, praise Him for 
all his surprising goodness to my soul. Before the end of this year I hope to tell 
you some admirable and glorious things, which He has told me. But have you not 
His Word? and His Spirit? and His intercessions? Remember that the secret 
of the Lord is with them that fear Him, and that ‘‘they who will do His will" 
shall know . . . Afterwards a present of some large and delightful grapes was 
sent by a friend. Then I went to the examination of the Free Church missionary 
institution. Dr. Duff, just arrived in Bombay on his way to Scotland, presided 
and afterwards delivered an address. He is an admirable speaker, and I have 
not had such a treat for a long time. His speech was principally against the 
notion that mere secular education could regenerate India. His plan is to teach 
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them every thing, religion included, perhaps I might say religion prominent. 
Not so prominent however as you would suppose. I heartily sympathize with all 
that was aggressive in his discourse: the infidel principal of the government in¬ 
stitution was present, and must have suffered, I think, under the volleys of elo¬ 
quent crimination. But I think that Dr. D., like almost every body else, errs 
with respect to the way in which the conversion of India will be effected. After¬ 
wards I accompanied my friend Narayan to his house close by, and made use 
of a leisure hour in writing a note to Mrs. Lee which I enclose. Please trans¬ 
mit. Took a brief dinner with Narayan, and then we went to the sea shore, and 
had our discussion. At least 200 were there. Towards seven we left. A half 
dozen educated youths from the Government Institution followed us. They ex¬ 
pressed themselves to be sceptics; they rejected the Hindu Shastras, but saw 
no reason to believe that God had given any revelation whatever, nor that any 
was needed. They wanted to discuss with us this point. So after a little debate, 
we agreed to meet them tomorrow afternoon at the house of Narayan. I then 
came home, lighted a fire to cook some rice with, taught a little English to 
the two converts living with me, afterwards took supper, had evening worship, 
and am now, ten o’clock, in my little room (ten feet square) writing these lines 
to some whom I love much. 

To the family, May 9 , 1850 : 

We should look upon every human being as the raw material of something 
precious. The Manchester merchant, when he brings a bale of cotton, sees in it 
future prints of choicest patterns ... My own health is perfect. I have never 
been better than during the last year and a half. I may tell you freely that the 
number of those in Bombay who admire and approve my course is increasing, 
and that some European Christians are awakening to the importance of shaping 
their lives in more strict conformity with the Gospel. I know a little circle of 
praying ones, men of wealth and station, who are anxiously waiting upon the 
Lord, to know what He would have them to do. Since this year set in I have 
not known a heavy or desponding hour, having the most unwavering assurance 
that the Lord is bringing me into the promised land. The discussions at the 
sea side continue and are numerously attended. There are no heathen pressing 
into the kingdom,—but on the contrary, some converts are falling away. You 
remember that once there was chaos, and in the very next moment, light, and 
the sons of God shouting for joy. So it will be again, presently. A nation shall 
be born in a day. All that has yet been in the world, was but the auroral light 
preceding the rising of the Son of Righteousness. I have one very dear friend 
here by the name of Larkins, a lawyer, one of the most devoted Christians. He 
loves me much and I him. Remember his name; you will probably hear it again. 
I continue teaching, as before . . . There has been lately a great discussion in 
the Bombay English papers touching the true mode of missionary operations, 
infidels as well as others taking part in it. The discussion has had special ref¬ 
erence to mission schools. The directors of Government schools aver that it 
is not their schools that make the rising generations of heathen infidel, but the 
mission schools. Their opponents point to refuting facts and are in return 
withered by the question, Where are your converts ? The Hindus read and 
wonder. When salt without saline qualities can do all that genuine salt can, it 
will be proper to expect the conversion of the heathen, while the church remains 
as she is. But as that day will never come, my absolute conviction is that the 
first thing needed and to be expected is the revelation of God in the church. 
Zion must arise and shine, then will the gross darkness of the earth be re¬ 
moved. On Sabbath next, the 12th, I am to distribute the elements, to the mem¬ 
bers of the Free Church here, and I purpose to urge upon them, “Conformity to 
the spirit and letter of the Gospel. 1. If any man have not the Spirit of Christ, 
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and 2. Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ.” It is a thing to be noticed that people 
will listen with all benignity when told to conform to the spirit of the Gospel, 
but are instantly thrown into convulsions if the letter of it is pressed upon them. 
The reason is that we divorce spiritual religion from its external manifestation, 
and settle it that there is no one style of life that properly and exclusively ex¬ 
presses it; why then one man’s profession is as valid as another’s. It becomes 
in.possible to impeach the piety of professors. But Christ has legislated not only 
concerning the heart but the life; and He has done it concerning the latter, 
in order to have His laws concerning the heart obeyed. The two go together! 
He who breaks the letter of the law, breaks both the spirit and the letter. Let me 
relate a little incident. I was lately in company with Dr. Wilson and others. Dr. 
W. was complaining of the want of missionary intercvi among the Christians of 
Bombay, that they were reluctant to contribute, etc. A Christian brother present 
in the Civil Service (Capt. Trewen) spoke in reply thus: “Dr. Wilson, do you 
want me to tell you the reason why Christians here are so indisposed to give to 
the cause of missions? It is simply this, that they are dissatisfied with the way 
in which missionaries are living. When they see you living less expensively, they 
will begin to answer your appeals.” 

To Harriet, May 10 , 1850 : 

“How I would love a few hours conversation with you. For a long time the 
secret of the Lord has been with me, but my mouth has been necessarily closed. 
And it has been a part of my peculiar probation to carry about in my bosom so 
much of great value and importance, without being privileged to communicate it 
to a soul. But the day is at hand, May 24, when the voice shall say “cry,” and 
“I shall speak and be no more dumb,” Ezek. 24 27. And again a littD while, and 
“the glory of the Lord shall be revealed and all flesh shall see it tor ther.” Read 
the 24th of Isaiah. The first half of it has been in process of fulfilment during 
the last two years and more. In the 15th v. for “fires,” read “auroral light ',” i c., 
the Orient, indicating as Gesenius observes, direction, namely that of the rising 
sun. In a time of desolation and confusion, there shall be a few to lift up the 
voice, in praise of the majesty of God, in an isle of the Sea, in the distant Orient. 
The word “Righteous” is singular, the Righteous One. The treacherous dealers 
whom the church upbraids, are her spiritual teachers, who ’nave been teaching her 
another gospel. And in a day very proximate, the rest of the chapter will be 
strictly and literally fulfilled, even the 20th verse. That will the great and 
terrible day of the Lord, when Isaiah 28:20 will be fulfilled, and i thousand other 
awful texts of Scripture. Be ye also ready. No one knows me better than you 
do, and perhaps no one knows the Lord in me better than you do; therefore 
things that would make any one else smile will have their due weight with 
you. The Lord knoweth how little I care to be a prophet. I am and long have 

been purely dead to this world’s judgments, good and bad. I write this for the 

safety of your soul, and that you may with all prudence and all earnestness seek 
the salvation of Christian souls around you, devoting yourself especially to the 
most devoted. I wish you to act as you would if fully persuaded that in about 
two months from the reception of this letter, the day which is to witness the con¬ 
summation of all things, were to break upon the world. And may God fill you 
with His Spirit, who is the Spirit of wisdom and understanding, of counsel and 
might. And my trust is that from this day until that in which this letter reaches 
you, the Lord may be powerfully preparing you to witness for Him. I would 

like, if I were with you, to explain the 18th of Isaiah, the 3rd of Habakkuk, 

the whole of the Revelation, the 36 and 37th of Ezekiel, the 41st of Job, and 
many other parts of the Bible containing things undreamt of. But He that 
taught me will teach you, if you are strictly careful to use the light received. If 
we want to make progress in knowledge, we must make progress in obedience. 
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Remember, dear Harriet, that He who dwelleth in you is an Omnipotent and 
All Holy Being. Make much use of these two facts. What to you were all other 
miracles, if you have not first this miracle of sanctification wrought in your 
heart ? 

To the family, Oct. 15, 1850: 

All things continue with me as from the beginning. I have been now three and 
a half years a licensed minister, yet do not know that my ministry has been 
blessed to the salvation of a soul, nor is there any visible evidence that I have 
been of any use in the world. Yet I was never more serene, hopeful, patient or 
confident than now. Paul could not more cordially bless God for having put 
him in the ministry than I can Looking at results, my hope seems a disease 
of the mind. It is true, charity hopeth all things, believeth all things. But the 
simple explanation in my case is that God reveals Himself so graciously to my 
soul that I cannot but commit my way unto Him with tranquility and trust. My 
former views of the love of God to sinners and of His desire for their salvation 
have lost nothing of their intensity. He shows me that the best thing for me, 
and the best thing for the world, and the best thing for the universe, is that 
He should do as He doeth. If we know that we have faith, we know that God 
is propitious, and will declare it, though 10,000 providences browbeat us. We, 
standing at a distance, see Job beneath the cloud, pining and almost despairing; 
and God above the cloud, listening and loving; and the cloud gradually evapo¬ 
rating. I am kept in perfect health. For nearly two years I have not been hin¬ 
dered by sickness from the performance of a single duty. I live in the same little 
house, with the same house mates. Unfortunately Mr. Brown, my fellow lodger, 
is about to commit the folly of marriage, and thus I shall lose him. I shall be 
content if Christ lose him not. I cannot credit the report you mention that the 
Am. Board intend sending no more unmarried missionaries. It seems impossible 
they should be so blinded. Last week the missionary conference met at my house. 
We were seven. In the good providence of God I was enabled to treat them 
somewhat better than last year. For instance we had hot tea instead of cold, of 
which they so complained. The entire breakfast cost me fifteen cents. My spirit 
was refreshed lately by a visit from Mr. Cassidy of Poona, a young missionary 
not yet ordained, who for almost a year has been pursuing my course. He is a 
devoted servant of the Lord, and through many trials and some obloquy, pur¬ 
sues his way humbly, patiently and laboriously, taking nothing from any 
society. He expects to spend next month with me in Bombay, and I will per¬ 
haps spend December with him, touring in the Deccan. I pass some hours daily 
in street labors, meeting with less violence than formerly, though aversion for the 
truth seems unmitigated. Christians at home wonder that the heathen are not 
converted. The wonder is that any should be converted. For you must under¬ 
stand that they are conscientious in their religion. The conscience of a man is his 
own child. God gives the child, but the parent educates it for good or evil. Each 
man is the potter and his conscience the clay. Paul’s superior conscientiousness 
made him a persecutor. The Mussulman who this morning bought a book of me 
and then returned it, because Christ was said therein to be the Son of God, 
acted from conscientious motives. And it is to be feared that some of those who 
come to us for baptism, do so from inferior conscientiousness. A man is re¬ 
sponsible to obey his conscience; but he is also responsible to have a right con¬ 
science. To transform a conscience matured in error, oh, how divine a work 
is this. That circle of praying Europeans of whom I spoke sometimes. We have 
weekly a precious evening. Some of the brethren are Plymouth brethren, or 
pre-millenarians, but the love of Christ unites us. I think God is answering our 
prayers by awakening other Christians in Bombay. We are having special meetings 
for prayer, for the out-pouring of the Spirit, and these are crowded. The doctrine 
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of the Spirit is beginning to be better understood in Bombay. The Evangelical 
Alliance is making progress here; you know how much attached I am to its 
principles. A Swiss brother has well said that it is the church of the future. 

Mr. John Sands, one of the first merchants of London, spent a couple of 
months here, some time ago. Since I left home I have met none whose spirit so 
fully met mine. 

To Harriet, Oct. 15 , 1850 : 

My letter to you of May last has caused you much perturbation of spirit and 
perhaps grief. I could not bear at first to think that I had drawn you into the 
net of my own disappointments But I believe that I was moved of God to com¬ 
municate what I did and therefore I assure myself that in some way God will 
bring good out of it. You are the only soul I breathed those persuasions to; and 
it was altogether a strange thing that I should have made an exception in your 
favor. Yes, it will yet turn out to be in your favor. I feel myself bound to be a 
little explicit in speaking to you now of my views so far as they arc peculiar. 
If you read the New Testament with a sedulous abnegation of opinions derived 
from extraneous sources, you will see that the primitive church were expecting 
the return of the Lord Jesus. How lucid the testimony in 1st Thessalonians. The 
2nd Th. does not contradict the 1st. It mentions things that must intervene, but 
did not require the Thessalonian church to place that event beyond their own 
life time. I gather from the Gospels and Epistles that God's intention was that 
the church of every generation should be expecting and hastening unto the Day 
of the Lord. Again the Bible declares abundantly that the world to be 
converted under this present dispensation, by the Word of God and the Spirit of 
God; and the whole earth be filled with the knowledge of Ilis glory. But if I 
believe that the Holy Ghost will convert the world by the agency ( the church, 
how can I look for the immediate coming of our Lord? The first must necessarily 
precede. For Christ cometh to judge the world; piobation ends with His advent. 
Consider the 60th of Isaiah. Suddenness and haste seem implied. Notice especially 
the last word, “The Lord will hasten it in its time.” A short work will He 
make in the earth. I believe then that there is to be a glorious manifestation of 
God in the church, sufficiently preternatural to fill the earth with evidence, and to 
make all men understand, in the church and out of it, that the Great Day of the 
Lord God Almighty is at hand, and that all who desire salvation must flee to 
Christ as a cloud of doves to their windows. This manifestation will be the work 
of the Spirit. We must not get our ideas of this present dispei .*lion from what 
we now see; but consider the apostolic works; consider what Christ wrought; re¬ 
member that the believer is to do great works. Miracles (remembu) continued 
in the church so long as faith and consecration continued. But I expect that the 
Spirit of God, will choose for this latter day revelation of Himself, something 
far transcending the miracles of the primitive church, the work to be now per¬ 
formed (the conversion of the entire world) being a far greater one than their s. 
The Spirit reveals Christ; so that in the manifestation above spoken of, there 
will be a fulfilment of many prophecies found in the Gospel, teaching that the 
Son of Man will come in an hour when we think not, and His coming will be like 
a snare upon the face of the whole earth. Remember that the bridegroom has 
not quite come when the cry is raised, “Behold, the bridegroom cometh* ; and the 
“sign of the Son of Man” is seen in the heavens before the Son of Man himself. 
In connection with this notice the providential preparation of the earth. The in¬ 
vention of steamboats is a drying up of the Euphrates, by which the most perfect 
intercommunications are established throughout the whole earth. The seas that 
once separated nations, now unite them. The electric telegraph is a pouring out of 
the vial upon the air, effecting in the air, what steam effects on the sea and 
land, annihilating distances. Even now there is no part of the world that cannot 
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(with a right use of existing means) be reached in 50 days from Bombay. Now 
why is the Lord diminishing this entire planet to the dimensions of a city, with 
streets from London to Constantinople, and from New Orleans to London? In 
Ps. 19:4 the word line has troubled many, and Gesenius is bold enough to pro¬ 
pose changing it, because of its unintelligibleness; but it is right and refers to 
the line of telegraphic wire. All these things are over and over mentioned in the 
Bible, and the reason of it will soon appear, when a supine church shall sud¬ 
denly find that the work she has been these eighteen centuries neglecting, must 
be speedily done or not at all. And I think I could prove to you in an hour from 
the Bible, that the year 6000 will end in the course of A. D. 1857. But I 
do not ask you to adopt any opinion because it is mine. Rather be wary of my 
opinion and ask the Spirit of God to teach you. I truly coincide with what you 
say that this world is of all others the place best fitted for the attainment of 
holiness. I think I can add that all my discoveries in the region of prophecy were 
made while searching the Bible for sanctifying truth. What you and I supremely 
need is that we should be holy as Christ is. If we may only have His spiritual 
image, we may patiently wait till He transfigure our bodies II Cor. 111:18 orig. 
and conform us to the image of the Son of God. After we have done His will we 
have need of patience that we should receive the promise. 

I receive with much pleasure the salutations of Mr. Denny and Mr. William 
Hall. I remember them cordially. Give my Christian love to them, to Dr. 
Skinner and Mr. Styles, to the Masons, Lockwoods, Gibsons, Atterburys, Chesters 
and church members and friends generally. Send my love to Fred King. I am 
getting somewhat heretical on the subject of infant baptism—mean to write to 
the Presbytery before long. Ask all good Christian people to pray for me. Love 
to Aunt Weston and her daughters. Say unto Kate that from him that hath not 
(doth not avail himself of) shall be taken away that which he seemeth to have. 
I fear it is only a seeming to have with her. I may do her wrong. Her letters are 
dear to me. In some respects she is evidently improving. The Lord bless her and 
my dear Mama, and preserve them unto His heavenly kingdom. It is delightful 
to hear of Mama’s continued health and activity. 

To his mother, Dec. 16, 1850: 

I don’t know that there ever was a year of greater stagnation in the mis¬ 
sionary work than this. I speak of results, not of attempts. Many here in India 
have a sort of compassionate feeling towards missionaries and the church of 

Christ, such as we feel when we see a little child undertaking to roll an im¬ 

mense rock up hill. 

To the family, March 15, 1851: 

It is a bitter thing to love those who treat our persons, deeds and professions 

with contempt. What perpetual bitterness for Him whose name is love, whose 

goodness is on all His works, and whose heart once sent forth its streams in the 
sweat of Gethsemane and the blood of Calvary, to meet the returns He does. 
I continue to enjoy much precious communion with a few souls. There was a 
sea captain (Capt. Hamlin) here from Glasgow, who was a very dear brother 
in Christ, the rigidness of his Baptist views being his principal fault. By the by, 
he gave me a new suit of clothes. I mention this for the sake of Ma. There has 
been much cholera here, in January and February, 2800 deaths by it alone. Just 
at this time occurs the abominable Holi festival, when there is a universal 
license to sin. The Jews here think that this is simply their purim, adopted and 
embellished. The purim occurs at the same time, and is observed by the Jews as a 
time of license. Its origin you know was a day of license to kill; and as men 
don’t want to kill at the time, they celebrate it by the suspension of some of the 
other commandments of God. From my heart I bless the Lord for His goodness 
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in raising up Ma again and giving her strength to resume her avocations. May 
she make haste to love the Lord, and be all that He would have her. I trust she 
is kept in life that she may be presented unblemished before the throne of His 
glory. I do beseech you, one and all, make much of your time. Make much 
of every day, every hour. Time is narrowing down with fearful rapidity. The 
Lord is at hand. His shadow is even now on the earth. But men arc drunk with 

their own greatness, and are hastening to the apotheosis of humanity in London. 

Men are making a New Jerusalem of their own there, but the Lamb is not the 
light thereof. Their New Jerusalem will turn but simple Babylonia Rediviva. 
Christians err in supposing that Satan changes not. There is a Satan of the 19th 
century as much in advance of all previous Satans as the 19th century is of all 
previous centuries. They are looking for the Satan whom they heard about in 

their infant days, and thus fail to see the polished, philanthropic, scientific, 

utilitarian, perfectionist Satan of the year 1000. There is but one vehicle in 
which man can safely sail through all centuries, and that is the Gospel. But 
Christians make the spirit of the age interpret the Gospel, instead of making the 
Gospel interpret all things. 

To the family, July 4, 1851: 

You inquire about my finances. They have not given me a moment’s solicitude 
for a year. I have not seen a moment, that I remember, when I wanted money. 
Yet I have received nothing but my $5 per month, with the exception of sundry 

articles of clothing from the kind friends of Christ. ...-has strong views 

on the sovereignty of God, and defective views of man’s responsibility This is 
the common blemish of piety as it is found here. Nowhere, I think, is the nice 
balance of these things so apprehended as in America. The way I regard it, is 
that God does every thing and the believer does every thing. For ( r ery act of 
the believer there are two wills, the will of himself and the will of G*»d. Whatever 
is to be done, the believer must do it because it is God that worketh in him to 
will and to do. 

To the family, Dec. 16, 1851 : 

I forgot to tell you I had been sick since I last wrote, a thing so extraordinary 
that it should not be overlooked A kind concern was manifested, but really it 
was nothing serious Mr. and Mrs. Hume insisted upon my spending a few days 
with them, and I did so. I don’t know what the matter was. This was the latter 
part of September. Afterwards I went out with Bros. Fairbanl and Frastr, for 
a little tour visiting some five or six posts, which was pleasant and restorative 
. . . You ask about my ability to write Marathi. I can write it without difficulty 
though not rapidly. Indeed it cannot well be written rapidly. 

To the family from Seroor, Feb. 5, 1852: 

We were invited to witness a miracle that was about to be performed by a 
votary of Khundoba. We repaired to the spot, where a great crowd assembled 
in front of the idol, and sixteen carts from neighboring milages were brought 
and fastened one to another. Said devotee was to have hooks inserted into the 
flesh of his back to which the sixteen carts were to be fastened and so he was to 
draw them, and give unimpeachable evidence that Khundoba was in him. Tt 
was not till after nightfall that the man appeared, and it was quite impossible 
to see how much was imposture and how much was not. I suppose the hooks 
were actually inserted in his back. The carts were placed where the road just 
begins to slope downward toward the river. All that was necessary was to get a 
start and the train would move on of itself. Darkness and the crowd of friends 
about the foremost cart hindered from seeing much, but I saw some tugging 
away at the reluctant wheels till the train was started. After this there was no 
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difficulty. The devotee left the people to bring the carts up again, and came back 
to receive the worship and the gifts of the deluded people. They then triumphantly 
asked what I thought, and I frankly told them. When asked why their god did 
not drag the carts up some steep hill, they said their god was there and not at the 
hills . . . I am urged to visit Ahmednagar and will probably do so some time 
this month. Mr. and Mrs. Bissell you know are stationed here. They are studying 
the language. I find them very agreeable companions. They together had charge 
of a school in Ohio, for a year before marrying. I find myself obliged to modify 
in some degree my way of living. Under the circumstances I seem to be obliged 
to conform more to the habits of those I am with, for a brief season. 

His letter home of June 4, 1852 seems to indicate some change of 
attitude on the subject of miracles: 

I little thought when I left America that I should have to combat Mormonism 
in Bombay. But there has actually arrived a Mormon missionary here from 
England, and he has been most industriously engaged since his arrival, in 
seeking to make converts. He found his way to meetings held at my house. 
He afterwards came at an appointed time to hold a discussion with Mr. Cassidy 
and myself. After some random talk, I reminded him of what he professed, 
namely to have all the apostolic gifts, and requested him to give such evidence 
as the apostles were accustomed to give. He said it was an evil and adulterous 
generation that asked for a sign. I replied that Christ was performing the most 
surprising miracles when He said this, and that He said, “If I do not the 
works of Him that sent Me, believe Me not.” He replied that if any one would 
embrace the Mormon faith he should behold the miracles. I told him that tongues 
were for a sign not to them that believe, but to them that believe not. 

To the family, Oct. 14, 1852: 

Today then you see me in Oomerkhardy in the same little house (pretty ample 
now that I am all alone excepting the half dozen mice who come out regularly 
at two o’clock to help me eat my bread and who seem to suppose their company 
indispensable and to look upon themselves as constituting the life and light of 
the mansion; and the rats who live overhead and who occasionally get up a 
kind of imitation thunderstorm; and the lizards who live in my pantry, the 
self constituted commissioners to taste of the bread which my baker furnishes; 
and the ants between whose wisdom and my wisdom there was a long and 
almost desperate conflict, but they appear now to have given in) in which I 
have been living three and one half years, singularly cheerful as you see, and 
unusually loving as you cannot see. There is no use in living except to love. 
I wish some people would not make it so hard to love them. I have in my mind 
a group that followed me the other night saying every little thing that malice 
could invent. One feels the inclination at the time to show his love by a good 
shaking first, and afterwards by looks and words of kindness. But what a 
wonderful world will that be where every one is easy to love, where love 
finds the most interesting facilitations of itself. That is the world for me. I shall 
come there with an appetite. But on the other hand love triumphs most when 
circumstances are most adverse. Harriet once proposed certain queries on this 
subject. Does she want me to give her a carte blanche to dislike some people? 
Or to love some fanatically, ignoring the rest? I’ll not do it. Let us love God 
very much; and let all our love to man be the expression of our love to God. 
Any mistakes in our love to men are best corrected by increased love to God. 
I am lost in amazement as I contemplate God the lover. The Bible is such a 
love letter. And the universe is so pressed down and running over with love. 

To Harriet, Jan. 27, 1853: 
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God cannot lie; He can wait, and that’s all. And if we wait too, we win. 
An old prayer must have as much power with God as a new one. More indeed, 
for it accumulates power, as deposited money gathers interest. The past is 
present with God, until a balance is struck and the account squared. If a former 
prayer is unanswered, forgotten before God, we have no reason to rely upon a 
present prayer. We need a most thorough persuasion that He is the rewarder 
of all who diligently seek Him, and that we have the petitions which we ask 
of Him, and that there is no seeking His face in vain; without this persuasion 
there can be but little life in us; but if we relinquish past prayers, we show 
that such persuasion is weak in us. We hold God fast, by the sum of all 
the prayers we have offered up in Christ’s name, yet unanswered; fast, if 
we have faith now; they are adamantine and continue so, if our faith con¬ 
tinues ; they are mere threads if we be unbelieving. I, for my part, have all 
along said and do still say, I will not let Thee go. Think not that I have 
relinquished the things anticipated in 1851 ; I erred as to their distance, not, 
I am persuaded as to their reality; and my eye is at this moment as intently 
fixed upon them as ever. 

To the family, June 18, 1853: 

We are yet at a loss to say how India is to be governed, whether the E 
I. Co. will get a renewal of their charter or some new system be devised. The 
present is a most preposterous form of government. A perfect Hydra. The Bombay 
Government is not governed by the Governor of Bombay, nor by his council, 
nor by the Governor General of India, nor by the supreme council of India, nor 
by the 24 directors constituting the E. I. Co. in London, nor by the Board of 
Control, not by Parliament, nor by the Queen, but a little by each of these. 
The principal power residing in the different parties mentioned, is !o frustrate 
one another, and to retard the improvement of the country. A Native finds it 
quite impossible to understand what government he is living under. An immense 
deal of odium has fallen upon America through the publication of Mrs. Stowe’s 
book. (Uncle Tom's Cabin). 

To Harriet, Sept. 27, 1853: 

Narayan and I go out as of old to preach, though not tu the seaside generally 
but to different parts of the city. Only the other day we were regularly 
mobbed, and both of us covered with mud and filth . . . Are the Apostolic 
Christians you speak of, Irvingites? If they claim to have the. gift of tongues, 
prove them. They themselves furnish you with a text Irvingism is a delusion, 
even tho’ it should be found to have some right things which other Christians 
have not. 

One can easily note in the letters and in the man a maturing, satis- 
fying growth and a better balance and stability. 

To the family, Oct. 27, 1853: 

When we do our duty something more than our duty is done, namely, other 
people are made to open their eyes upon their duties. We can't do anything 
alone. If we shut our eyes, somebody else will shut his eyes; if we speak a 
word, somebody else or a hundred somebody elses insist upon speaking that 
same word; whatever we do a lot of people stand consecrated to do the same 
thing. “Then went in that other disciple.” Long ago this was deeply impressed 
upon my mind, and the question is never with me, ‘What can I safely do?^ 
but, “What can I, in conjunction with my unseen army of imitators, safely do? 
Had I no other observer than God, I would in many things act differently from 
what I do. We should act as mothers of spoilt children sometimes act; keep 
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certain delicacies away from the table, away from themselves lest their sick 
children should want them; to the weak becoming as weak. Let love lead 
and rule us. I always feel ashamed to eat anything at the bedside of a sick 
person . . . Every sinner ought to believe in God’s willingness to justify him, 
and every Christian ought to believe in sanctification. But it is of vast importance 
to have a right conception of sanctification. Very many of the Methodists 
mistake here. It is of exceeding importance that we should be willing to have 
God enlarge our conceptions of true holiness. The standard of God grows with 
our growth. It will always do so. The piety of today carried over to tomorrow 
is not sufficient for tomorrow. To that, in one sense, we shall never have at¬ 
tained. In this, namely, that we may stay contented at the point we have 
reached. It is the perfect that are most bent on pressing forward, even when 
they have a heavenly consciousness of holiness and a peace inviolable. Even 
God Himself is always exceeding Himself. I have not the disposition I once 
had to speak of myself to people. When people speak as though it were forbidden 
us to hope for entire holiness in this life, I cannot but endeavor to vindicate 
the Word of God and the Spirit of God. But remembering the self deceivableness 
of the heart, I make no report of myself, other than that of utter vileness and 
unworthiness, and throw on God the obligation to make a report of me, if He sees 
it important that there should be one. It is His matter more than mine. Yet 
would I not say that Christians should never verbally declare what they be¬ 
lieve the grace of God hath wrought in them. I myself have profited by such 
declarations. 

To the family, Nov. 26, 1853: 

This is truly the year of reform and progress, and I must not be caught 
lagging behind the age. Perhaps as India and America are brought nearer to 
one another by the sixth vial, drying up the intermediate waters, and by the 
seventh vial drying up the intermediate air, in one word by steamboats and 
electric telegraph, we may catch the spirit of the times, and our corres¬ 
pondence become more and more frequent. The time is not far distant when 
America will be brought within 30 days of India. Soon, in fact, one half the 
distance that separated us on my arrival here, will be as good as annihilated. 
When we have reached that height, we shall be able to see looming not far off 
New York and Bombay 15 days apart. Then shall we see another height and 
upon its pleasant summit Bombay, and New York, and all other localities of the 
New Jerusalem side by side. But in the meantime what things shall come to 
pass? In II Peter, 3, observe “the world that then was”, “the world that is,” 
“the world that it is to be.” The latter is the new heaven and earth. The first, 
an old heaven and earth. The second an intermediate one. The flood of water 
came between the first and second. The flood of fire or of something like fire 

comes between the 2nd and 3rd. We see that absolute destruction is not 

necessarily the fulfilment of the words. There shall be everlasting destruction 
of the wicked from the presence of the Lord and there shall be sanctification 
and glory for believers, the New Jerusalem coming down from God out of 

heaven, with gates open for the reception of the converted nations. We are 
to haste unto this day, and it is doubtless at hand. . . . Perfection consists 

in desire. The angels in heaven excel us in this. Desire with faith is the essential 
condition of happiness. Our souls expand as they receive, so that in the very 
moment we are sanctified and ready to exclaim, now we are perfect, we find 
our capacities have grown, and we are in want of more. With all this, perfect 
contentment and exulting joy are consistent ... I still go about preaching now 
in one street and now in another, and distributing tracts, of which we have a 
gratuitous series. 
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To the family, Dec. 25, 1853: 

With regard to entire sanctification, I commend to you the following thought, 
which has long been present to me, and which perhaps I may have spoken of 
before; if made entirely holy today an increase of holiness will be needed to¬ 
morrow, because our moral capacity expands just as wc pre^s upon its limits; 
so that in the unending life of all holy beings there must be pursuit, aspiration. 
No angel has time to say, I am perfectly holy, for scarcely can the words leave 
his mouth before he is made sensible of the need of reaching forward. His 
ideal has risen—what was just now full sanctification has ceased to be so. 

To the family, March 10, 1854: 

It is a great thing to get the eyes of our understanding open to the fact that 

God is willing to do great things for us; but it is not good when wc have 

experienced them to say, “These are the greatest, wc must stop here.” There 
is one thing that tests all heterodoxy, and that is, progress; it makes but little 
difference comparatively how defective a man’s views may be, if he has a 
mighty impulse onward. Errors will vanish one by one from the path of such a 
one. Honor the Spirit of God, and you shall never fall . . . Many Christians 
that one meets with here, believe in the restoration of the Jews to their land 
in an unconverted state, and a great assault made upon them by Gentiles, and 
a manifestation of Christ result in the overthrow of their enemies and their 
own conversion. One would think the Epistle to the Galatians had no ex¬ 
istence. One of these told me the other night that our dispensation was but 
parenthetical; he was quite unable to see that the Jewish dispensation was 

truly so; the law being a schoolmaster to bring us to Christ. You will not 

wonder that these people go further, and believe in the rebuilding i the Temple, 
and reconstitution of sacrifices and cognate rites. And to deny the validity of 
their tenets seems to them to savour of infidelity 

To the family, May 12, 1854: 

We are about commencing here an Educational Institution like those that are 
connected with the other Missions in Bombay, where natives may receive a 
pretty thorough education, largely religious. We have been in correspondence 
with the Prudential Committee about this for a year. I was not formerly in 
favor of such institutions conducted by missionaries; at least T thought it more 
desirable that they should give themselves to direct evange. mj'c efforts. I do 
not retract my former opinion; hut it is evident to me that missionaries will 
not spend their time in such efforts, and that if disposed to preach, they 
will do so none the less because they have an educational institution. The principal 
reason for establishing this, is that converts of our Mission at Ahmcdnagar come 
down to Bombay in considerable numbers to get a better education than is 
given in the Deccan, enter institutions connected with the Missions, and our 
best men are thus withdrawn from us, as they often end by joining these other 
Missions. And if there be a school at all it may as well fx* as large as we can make 
it. So our Mission here has hired a large building, and engaged a Mr. Firth 
as a teacher. It is expected that I will take a considerable part in this, and 
I am willing to do so. We begin next month. There is quite a passion for 
education on the part of the native youth, chiefly however as it is considered 
to be the chief avenue to employment and promotion. Since March 31 in¬ 
clusive, in consequence of the departure of Dr. Stevenson for home, and re¬ 
moval of Mr. Mitchell to Poona, the Bombay Guardian has fallen entirely under 
my management. I find it easy to supply all the editorial matter. I will send 
some numbers by this mail or the next. Tell me please what they cost you, if 
anything. I want to know, as a matter of curiosity. Dr. Stevenson has many 
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friends in this community. He came out from Scotland as a missionary thirty 
years ago, and twenty years ago accepted a chaplaincy in the Scotch Established 
Church. The fact that a salary of £1400 a year is connected with it, leads many 
to impute a worldly motive. He has conducted himself well, however, being 
generally ready for good works, and not renouncing his interest in the natives. 
He is a very decided premillenarian, and has all sorts of wild views (as they 
appear to me) about the Jews, but is a humble pious man as well as a learned one. 
He is President of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, and has 
troubled himself much about inscriptions on the ancient caves of India. A 
large quantity of sculptures have been brought to Bombay on their way to 
England from the Persian Gulf, exhumed by Col. Rawlinson in Assyria. He has 
had much success in deciphering the inscriptions on them, though it is quite 
another thing to translate them. He has discovered the name of Belshazzar, the 
only Scripture name that was wanting. Up to this moment we see that the 
English and French fleets have not been able to help Turkey. “None shall 
help him.” They only precipitate his fall. At the same time God will take 
care of His infant churches in Asia Minor, and give them enlargement. I am 
quite willing to see in these Protestant churches, the “people brought back”, 
of Ezekiel 38 and 39. This Armenian Church is the church founded in 
Apostolic times which got shifted from its foundation, and is now being restored. 
This is the true restoration of the Jews, Rev. 3 :9. Mrs. Hume and most of her 
children are at the hills (Mahableshwar). This is a great year for return of 
missionaries. Mr. Clarkson, a very useful missionary in Gujerat, goes home by 
the next steamer. At the present moment there are only half a dozen mis¬ 
sionaries in Bombay. I suppose you will have heard Dr. Duff and rejoiced in his 
eloquence and ardor. With all his zeal he manages to spend very little time in 
India, and thinks nothing of being away four or five years at a time. He has 
never acquired a native language. But he may be made the instrument of good. 
I got a letter the other day from Mrs. Graves, Mahableshwar, who has been 
here now some 36 years and is much loved by all. She still talks of returning 
to America. The return of the Humes would be a good opportunity for her. 
We get sad news of the Jews at Jerusalem; they are perishing from want in 
consequence of the war. This must create, if prolonged, distress all over 
Europe. Americans abroad deeply deplore the action of Congress in the Ne¬ 
braska matter. American slavery is everywhere regarded as the anomaly of the 
age. We are pretty much cured of a desire to boast of our country; for though 
we should bring forward a thousand admirable things, this one would outweigh 
them all. I often feel as though I would prefer a severance of the Union. 

To Harriet, June 19, 1854: 

I find myself now to my own astonishment Principal of an Educational In¬ 
stitution, as they phrase it, in other words, where natives learn English, English 
Literature, Science and Religion. Nothing was further from my thoughts than 
putting myself in such a position; I have been very quietly put into it. There 
has never been such an Institution in connection with our Mission, though the 
other Missions in Bombay (Ch. of England, Ch. of Scotland, Free Church of 
Scot.) all have them. If I do not mistake I have sometimes spoken unfavorably 
of them, as withdrawing a missionary from other work. They need not do so. 
An hour or so of daily street preaching is as much as any ordinary man is fit for, 
in that way, while there is no outpouring of the Spirit of God upon the hearers. 
This last would make every thing easy. I approve of schools for the present dis¬ 
tress, viz. suspension of spiritual influence. There is an earnest desire for 
English education on the part of the natives, and to obtain it they consent to 
receive the religious instruction that is mingled with it. I do not at all suppose 
that India will be converted in this way. Alas! but few of those who pass through 
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missionary institutions ever embrace the truth. But God’s hand is in His bosom, 
and till it is plucked out we have but a choice of stagnations. The great thing is 
to stand ready, so that the moment His glory begins to appear we may press 
forward in the opening path. I have greater scope in this Institution for utilizing 
the various knowledge I possess. 

The Guardian goes on under my sole editorship It is valued by a few. It is 
too exclusive, i. e., too religious, say the most. As a man on board an American 
ship in the harbor last year, said, we in Bombay may say, “religion is at a 
discount here. Dr. Wilson, the Free Church missionaiy, has been joined lately 
by his son from England, one of the two mentioned in the Memoir of Mrs. 
Wilson, as sent home when children. He returns to India an infidel. Thinks 
Carlyle a greater prophet than Isaiah. He spent two years in Germany and 
became thoroughly infected with the infidel philosophy of Germany. Unhappily 
he has become editor of a daily paper here, the Bombay Times. I think he is 
wanting, however, in the ability and prudence to maintain himself in that 
position. This is a great trial to his father, you may be sure. 

There are now about 150 boys in the school, and the number will probably 
double by the end of the rains. Four or five native teachers are employed. Ramizi, 
a convert, is useful. I live where I did; Ludru, a convert, with me. Upstairs an 
Armenian, imprisoned last year in Russia for Protestantism, and a Mussulman 
from the North of India, who came to this port on his way to Mecca, but was 

here led to seek Christian instruction. He appears very well I must mention 

that I support myself as of old, by teaching in Mr. Miles’ excellent fan ily. 

We got lately some copies of the “Sharon" from America, containing Daniel's 
Cantata composed by Mr. Root and Mr. Bradbury. Scarcely had I begun to read 
this music when it affected me inexpressibly and afterwards when T at down to a 
piano and worked it out I was delighted beyond measure. A solo ' * Daniel with 
chorus, near the beginning, prayer of Daniel, duet of King and Gueen, solo 

near the end, are quite to my taste. If not utterly originals they are the better 

for it. They are of the school that I like. 

To the family, Jan. 30, 1855: 

Some people think I have a great deal on my hands. There is the Guardian, 
for instance, edited by me. There is our Institution, of which I have the charge. 
I preach in the hospitals, visit ships in the harbor sometimes. I have with Bro. 
Fairbank the chapel services. Have meetings every night somewhere. Preach to 
the heathen as much as any other missionary I suppose. An’ Secretary to the 
Bombay Tract and Book Society, having been chosen about a fortnight ago. 
Am president of the Temperance Society, though that does not involve much 
labor. And with all this am not without leisure for social recreation. I wish to be 
led by the Lord in all things, and cannot refuse anything to which He seems 
to call me. I would like to be a model missionary, but find that I come short in 
many things, and perhaps am not worthy to be called a missionary. Doubtless I am 
outstripped by many in usefulness 

To the family, Apr. 30, 1855 : 

The P. & O. Co. have the monopoly of steam communication between this jnd 
the Mediterranean and they charge enormously. Bombay is one of the most 
difficult ports for an American to get away from. There is almost no trade from 
thence to the United States, and the ships that come from America are generally 
obliged to take freight for some other port and there obtain a cargo for America. 
Yet though there are such difficulties, our missionaries manage to surmount them 
bravely. Since I arrived in the country, I may say, indeed, since Jany. 1849, 
there have left this for America no less than eight missionaries . . . Our English 
institution, started with so much trouble and no little expense, has been broken 
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up. Saturday was the last day. It gave promise of answering the expectations 
that have been formed of it. Some of the pupils were evidently much interested 
in the religious instruction, and showed much seriousness towards the last. They 
are scattered. It would have been a most painful thing for Mr. Hume to hear 
of the dissolution of this school, which was principally got up through his en¬ 
deavours and for the success of which his interest was greatly awakened. How¬ 
ever this is not a very pleasant subject . . . I am not sure but my connection 
with the Board may before long be dissolved. One of the converts has adopted 
views, such as I hold in regard to infant baptism I wrote you, I think, in 1850 
with regard to my change of views. I wrote also to the Presbytery; but as no 
answer was sent to my letter, I took no step with regard to the American 
Board. I had some conversation with Dr. Anderson on the subject, and he 
seemed to agree with me that I might labor with propriety in connection with 
the Board. He viewed the matter in a liberal spirit. But some are much grieved 
by the defection of Sador. They know well that I have exerted no influence di¬ 
rectly to overturn his conviction in favor of infant baptism; but it strikes me as 
not unlikely, as most natural indeed, that they should ascribe the change somewhat 
to the indirect influence exerted by the fact that I was known to be opposed to 
infant baptism. So l have thought it best to write to them as a body and ask their 
opinion with regard to the course I should pursue; whether they would consider that 
the interests of the Mission might be promoted by my dissolving the official con¬ 
nection between me and it, and labor with them as heretofore, though not of¬ 
ficially, or otherwise. I told them I would not consider an answer in the af¬ 
firmative as having the least shadow of unkindness attending it. It seems to me 
better that there should be a disruption. I have no very proselyting tendencies 
with respect to the subject of baptism; at the same time I must be free to ex¬ 
press and maintain my convictions on this head, which are deep and settled. I 
have received no answer from them yet; but will receive one no doubt in the 
course of a week or so. Thus I shall probably become disconnected from Mis¬ 
sionary Societies except in sympathy and hearty cooperation. I have not the 
slightest idea of connecting myself with the Baptists. The Baptists (of America 
certainly) attach an importance to the mode which I cannot find to be warranted 
by Scripture. 

To Harriet, July 9, 1855: 

It is nearly five years since I have taken a dose of medicine of any kind. I 

think I have seldom been more free from headaches than this year. People here, 

especially when they first know me, find much fault with what they call my ex¬ 
posure of myself. It is regarded as a frightful thing for any one to get wet and 

keep wet. However, when they see that I flourish under it, and that I am more 
free from colds, etc. than others, they reconcile themselves to it. I am now in my 
eighth monsoon. The rain has been falling for nearly a month. 38^ inches have 
fallen. I will continue to work on the Bible revision Committee. (On which he 
began to serve this year—revising the Marathi New Testament)* 

The files of the American Board in Boston have five letters of Bowen 
to Dr. Anderson written during these five years, 1850-55: 

* Note from American Board: "In 1855 the Marathi translation of the Bible had occupied 
much time. Messrs. Hazen and Fairbank were appointed members of a sub committee of the 
Bombay Auxiliary Bible Society, for revising and carrying through the press two editions of 
the New Testament. After the departure of Mr. Fairbank, Mr Bowen was appointed in his 
place. The work was pursued by this committee very diligently. In addition to the revision 
the preparation of the clean copy for the printer devolved on Mr. Ilazen; and the reading of 
the proofs came mainly upon him. The first edition to complete the whole Bible in one volume, 
was finished in September, the other edition of five thousand copies was brought to a satisfactory 
termination in December. The result of this year of toil is a New Testament, which is generally 
satisfactory.” 
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Seroor, Feb. 14, 1852. 

I see nothing in India but a providential and preparatory work, important in¬ 
deed with reference to that which it introduces, but viewed apart, not satisfactory. 
The difficulty is that the church is disposed to aggrandize these outside things, and 
put its trust in them. The times are pregnant; but there must be throes and agon- 
izings before the nations are born. There is no chloroform in the inventions and 
facilities of the age we live in. that will obviate the necessity of travailing in birth 
for the world’s regeneration . . . Dr. Bissell and I returned this day from a tour 
of the villages. The work is interesting, and the field quite as promising as any I 
know of. The Mahars (outcastes) are well disposed to listen; and if there were a 
more unequivocal display of the co-operating Spirit, things would bid fair for a 
harvest consisting of many little heaps gathered here and there from a hundred 
villages. Some persons in this country think it desirable that converts should 
be gathered into a Christian village, to support themselves by agriculture and 
manufactures and be as a city set upon a hill to all around . . . Night and day 
I praise the Lord for all the ways by which He has led me. My views of my own 
duty are precisely what I made known in 1849 and ’50. I greatly prize the un¬ 
ceasing friendship and kindness of my brethren here. I do not feel prepared to 
urge any more forcibly than I have already done, those views. 

Bombay, Jan. 28, 1853. 

I would not have it supposed that I disvalue my connection with the Board. 
I value it, and should be sorry to see it dissolved. As you have before remarked, the 
mere fact that I am not supported by the Board, does not in itself destroy and 
should not relax the ties by which I am bound to it . . . To be candid. While I 
see many encouraging, I see also many discouraging things. There is progress 
of a relinquishment of many falsehoods and an adoption of many truths But the 
measure of spiritual illumination is faint indeed. The numbers of sincere en¬ 
quirers is few; of persons convinced of sin in any emphatic sense, too small to be 
estimated. In fact I have not seen a single native of India that appeared deeply 
distressed on account of sin. It is only in the last year that I have seen Europeans 
in this state. The native church connected with our Mission here has not in¬ 
creased since I came to this country. Whether it has increased in twenty years 
or not, you know better than I do. I have never known it to exceed a dozen 
members, unless by the addition of Ahmcdnagar converts. These apart, there is 
no Hindu male convert connected with it. And we are all disposed to shrink from 
severely scrutinizing the measure of grace in the hearts of its members. It a 
sincere enquirer presents himself, he comes as far as the wicket gate, there 
lingers a while, and then goes back with a killed conscience. Others present them¬ 
selves who afflict us by their ill-disguised interested motives, and who with¬ 
draw when they find that we have not gain but godliness to offer. You will say 
there is nevertheless manifest progress in many things. Yes, in too many things. 
The harvest is perhaps near; and the tares and the wheat are ripening together. 
There is progress in the matter of a native Christian literature, and of its dis¬ 
semination but there is equal progress in the matter of a native heathen literature; 
of a native Mohammedan literature; of a native infidel literature. If one mission 
has had a more notable triumph than another in this land, it is the mission of 
infidelity. The spirit of the age invades everything; and we are liable delusively 
to ascribe to the Truth, and to connect with the interests of the Truth, results that 
spring out of that spirit, and that connect themselves simply with the pride and 
self-confidence of man. Catching the spirit of the age, one native comes forward 
to lecture against Christianity and in his support of Hinduism; another establishes 
an infidel periodical; another rears a Hindu Temple, substantial and costly, 
just where the railroad leaves Bombay; another charters a steamboat to convey 
Mussulman pilgrims to Mecca, etc., etc. The thing is very delusive, and we need 
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to be on our guard. I have long felt that the Christian public at home are ad¬ 
dressed in too flattering a strain with respect to the progress of Christian Missions. 
These are not making a progress corresponding to the progress of the age. If the 
church be growing at all, the world is growing much faster. Some two millions 
are added to its population yearly. The faith of the church at home in missions 
is not of the right sort; it is based too much upon what they think is; and if 
this should be taken away, there would be a great crash of their faith, and a wide 
gulf of skepticism would be revealed. And it is the fear of this that makes 
many careful, when addressing the church, whether by communications or personally, 
to give prominence to the signs that encourage, and keep in the dark background 
facts unsuspected but stubborn. I have myself felt the influence of this fear, 
and have preferred not to write rather than to exclude from my communications 
things which would offend, and which some might even call in question, or ascribe 
to my own perceptions. Perhaps, however, greater boldness, as it would honor 
God, would lead eventually to a better state of things, namely to a quest after the 
true ground and the true aliment of faith in this matter. I do not find that my own 
faith in the future successes and glories of the missionary work, is any the weaker 
because it rests exclusively on the Word of God ... I continue to receive for 
teaching ten Rupees a month, a fraction of what the parties would willingly give 
me, and on this I easily and very much to my own content support myself. Over 
this whatever comes to me I bestow. I have been permitted to give 500 Rupees 
the last year to the cause of missions, to say nothing of renounced salary. 

Bombay, May 30, 1853. 

A conversation with Brother Hume the other day, brought to light the fact 
that wc were both in favor of having an Educational Institution in Bombay. It 
has since appeared that Brother Fairbank coincides with us; and so we are led 
to forward by this opportunity an exhibition of our views and of the arguments 
that support them. As Brothers F. & H. will write you rather copiously, it 
will be enough if I submit to your consideration, the reasons that have led me to 
look favorably upon the plan. 

1. Among the young men of this country, the desire for education is very 
strong and is daily becoming stronger. What they principally seek is an English 
education. They regard it as the avenue to success and influence. We may find 
fault with that desire; we may prefer to see them cling to their vernaculars; we 
may exert ourselves to make them do so; the fact remains. We cannot overcome 
it. Wc should incur odium by attempting to do so. And having the appearance 
of being something providential, it commands our respect. 

2. Young men connected with our Missions in W. India, have their full share 
of this desire for what is termed a liberal education. And they are drawn to 
Institutions, superintended by other Missionaries, and the consequence is that 
they join other Missions. This though not a great evil, is still I think, not the 
most desirable state of things. It is a reproach to our Missions in the public 
estimation that they should be parting with their converts in this way. It was 
this circumstance that first led us to doubt the expedience of our existing ar¬ 
rangements. The first impulse then was to seek to change the minds of those 
young men. In one or two instances, this endeavor was successful. Mr. Ballan- 
tine induced Sudoo, who had come to Bombay with the view mentioned to go 
back to Satara. But in almost all instances such persuasion is quite ineffectual. 
And there is no guarantee that Sudoo will not resume his abandoned design. 
The fact remains; it will not accommodate itself to us; must we not accommodate 
ourselves to it? 

3. If missionaries have not a mind to preach, (i. e. to make this their principal 
business,) you cannot make them preach by shutting up their schools, or 
withholding the liberty to found an Educational Institution. If missionaries have 
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a mind to preach, the fact of their being engaged in teaching some hours in the 
middle of every day, will not hinder them from preaching. Taking the year 
round, I doubt if there be in India a missionary who preaches, (in the technical 
sense) on an average, two hours a day. No missionary connected with the 
Educational Institutions of Bombay is actually employed in them more than 24 
hours in the week. 

4. I believe, as I have always believed, that the greatest results of missionary 
efforts, shall eventually be seen in connection with the preaching of the Gospel. 
I look for no great and splendid spiritual results from educational efforts. As 
things now are they seem to be expedient, they seem to be necessary. A day 
is coming doubtless when the preaching of the Gospel will be attended by such 
displays of the power of God, as have never yet been witnessed. That day may 
be at hand. But at present, street preaching is little else than street quarreling. 
Wherever you go in Bombay, men present themselves armed with infidel ob¬ 
jections against Christianity, or with obscene descriptions of its origin, or with 
a treasury of personal insults, or with an overwhelming volume of voice, or 
in default of all, with handfuls of sand. And the most complete refutation of 
their objections, though repeated a hundred times, never induces them to re¬ 
linquish a single one of those objections. Truth-seekers, as a class, have no 
existence. Distress on account of sin is never met with among these people. 

5. If young men are not afforded the means of getting an education such as I 
have just indicated, they will go to the Government Schools, and get an education 
from which the more beneficent features of the above list are excluded. They will 
thus become infidels. 

6. I believe that this Mission is possessed of the pecuniary means of com¬ 
mencing such an Establishment. The fund in my opinion, should be used; and I 
see no better way than this. 

7. I am willing to aid in such an Institution, to any extent that may be thought 
desirable. I am also willing to remain disconnected with it. With these remarks, 
I let the matter rest, so far as I am concerned.* 

* In his lectures in Scotland entitled The Missionary Ideal in the Scot¬ 
tish Churches (p. 171 f), Dr. Mackichan, for many years principal of 
Wilson College in Bombay, speaking of the people in the home church 
who judge foreign mission work by the number of conversions, says: 

They need to be reminded that the crude test which they are applying is not 
the only measure by which such work is to be tested, and that their obedience to 
their Lord’s command to go into all the world is not to be guided by the 
visible result as they are wont to measure it. 

In this connection the writer recalls a conversation he had with the sainted 
George Bowen, one of the most devoted missionaries that India has known. When 
the question of educational work in the mission field was exercising the minds 
of some within the Church at home, the writer on one occasion took counsel with 
George Bowen in regard to this matter. George Bowen in this conversation vin¬ 
dicated educational work of every grade, claiming that the converts to Christianity 
among all classes of the people had been gathered into the Church of Christ 
mainly through mission schools. He held at the same time, that our duty as 
missionaries was not to be measured by results in any department of our work. 
Referring to his own special work, evangelistic work carried on mainly by preach 
ing in the streets and open spaces of the city of Bombay, he added that, although 
he could not trace a single conversion to the street preaching in which for years 
he had been engaged, he would continue to preach in the streets of the city to 
the end of his life. And he did. 
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Bombay, Jan. 13 , 1854 . 

With reference to yours of Sept. 9, I am glad to see that you appreciate in 
some measure the difficulty and disadvantages under which we as a Mission 
labor. You say, “it is clear that you ought not to remain in your present helpless 
state,” in other words that some means should be found of placing our Mission 
on a footing equal to others, with respect to the ability of presenting attractions 
to Christian young men who are desirous of obtaining an education. You are 
however unwilling that we should enter into competition with other educational 
institutions, or become too prominently educational. You suggest that a Seminary 
at Ahmednagar would answer the purpose. 

I do not think this would obviate the difficulty. The town of Bombay is 
swallowing up the Presidency. It is the metropolis of W. India in a different 
sense from that in which our great cities are metropolises. The current sets 
more and more strongly heathenward. I could not do more than repeat, so I will 
only refer to our letters written in May and June past upon this subject and upon 
the strong desire which possesses the younger portion of the community for an 
education. India is awakening and like a Caspar Hauser, needs to be taught 
everything. The young men who are likely to be withdrawn from us, wish to 
know not only Western Theology, hut everything Western. To run the gauntlet 
of merely secular instruction in Government Schools, is a more dangerous thing 
here, than it is in our country. 

I do not wonder that you shrink from encouraging us to launch ourselves 
into an educational sea. You feel that while education is a great want of India, 
we arc here to supply a greater want. But would the Gospel be less preached 
under the proposed circumstances than it is now? I do not think so. I believe 
the contrary would be the case. The Free Church Mission are building an edifice 
now for the first time, after carrying on their Institution for twenty years. I do 
not see any necessity of building now, should we begin an Institution. A good 
enough house could easily be obtained for Rs. 150 a month, and I think the whole 
monthly expense need not exceed R, 400—under $250. We might expect con¬ 
siderable help from parties here. 

I continue to preach in the streets and wherever the people so congregate that 
I can quietly talk to them. They have many inquiries to make and difficulties to 
start. Occasionally I am maltreated or mobbed. But I do not suffer my mind 
to dwell on these occasional unpleasantnesses. May this upon which we have 
entered prove a year of the right hand of the most high. 

I have never forgotten what you said to me upon my embarkation, viz. that 
I should consider myself rather the servant of the Lord Jesus Christ, then of 
the Board. Upon this I have acted, feeling that the highest interests, indeed 
the only interest of the American Board is that I should fulfill my course, and then 
hear from my heavenly Master, hail, well done. To this end pray for me. Pray 
for us. I am in heart as friendly to the American Board as any, and value 
my connection with it. 

The Providence of God is causing a great deal of attention to be directed 
to the Mission of the Board among the Armenians, and it is felt that Americans 
have been highly favored in being sent into that harvest. I love my own field 
best, however, with all its barenesses. We are alike barren till the Lord alters 
the quality of the soil. 

In the winter of 1854-’55 the famous deputation of the American 
Board, consisting of Dr. Rufus Anderson, Secretary, and the Rev. A. 
C. Thompson of the Prudential Committee, visited India and introduced 
some radical changes in the work of the Board’s Missions, especially in 
the matter of closing schools and restricting the use of education as a 
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missionary agency. The deputation re-emphasized the duty of direct 
preaching. In his home letters Bowen refers to the visit: 

To the family, Nov. 27, 1854: 

The deputation, with Mr. and Mrs. Munger, reached here Nov. 3, 24 hours 
after our dreadful hurricane. I have seen something like this at sea, hut never 
on land. The pressure of the wind was 35 pounds the square foot. The number 
of lives lost probably exceeded 800 It seems to have been aimed point blank 
at our harbor, our admirable harbor where the vessels thought they could ride 
in safety. We hear very little of it any where else. At least 1000 trees were torn 
down. A tract was written (by me) on the evening following, and published the 
next day. The deputation spent ten days in Bombay. They have very much the 
same views that all missionaries have on arriving. Admirable in theory, but needing 
to be modified in practice. We have to consult the circumstances and exigencies 
of our case, and recognize the necessity of adaptation. They are disposed to make 
many changes. Some of them good no doubt But there is to be a Convention, or 
General Conference at Ahmednagar next week . . . The Deputation look askance 
at our Seminary, and it remains to be seen whether they will retain it or not. 
They want to have the missionaries preaching almost exclusively. I enjoyed 
the intercourse with Dr. Anderson and Mr. Thompson very much Dr. A 
appeared to enjoy hearing 111 c preach in front of a Hindu temple one night, about 
as much as anything. But our one need is the outpouring of God’s Spirit. In 
whatever manner truth is presented it will come with power then. The kind of 
instrumentality is not the great thing We all look forward with interest, and 
some perhaps with apprehension to the Conference at “Nuggur.” Some change 
may be made that some will deprecate. The gathering of Missionaiies will be 
interesting. 

To the family, Jan. 30, 1855: 

I was absent at “Nuggur” from Dec 1 to 27. Our Conference lasted 21 days. 
The minutes and reports arc to be printed. It was delightful to be thrown so much 
into the Society of American brothers and sisters. I was much drawn to them and 
received ever so much kindness. . . . Our Deputation has gone to Madura by way 
of Cochin. We could not but form a high opinion of these brethren. Their views in 
many respects were just, in others crude, like those of young missionaries. I hope 
good will come from their visit. Two native brethren were ordained. . . . The 
Deputation tried to do some things that they did not succeed in accomplishing. 
They tried to get the brethren to consent to a diminution of their salaries. They 
made some strong appeals which were not responded to, and they were obliged 
to give it up. Our printing press, so far as it is secular, is to be given up. This is 
right. 

As indicated in his letter of Apr. 30, 1855, to the family, Bowen had 
come to adopt views on the subject of baptism which led him to feel that 
his continued relationship to the Mission might he open to question 
by his associates. On May 9, 1855, accordingly, he addressed the Depu¬ 
tation : 

On the 19th ult. I addressed to my brethren the missionaries of the American 
Board in Western India, a letter, of which I beg leave here to introduce a copy. 

“Rev. S. B. Fairbank Rev. H. Ballantine 
“ A. Hazen “ R. G. Wilder 

" S. B. Munger “ L. Bissell 

“ W P. Barker 
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“I have lately come to the knowledge that Sudoo has adopted the views of those 
who oppose paedo-baptism. This change has not been brought about through any 
effort on my part. It is quite possible that we may have exchanged some words 
on the subject a year or two ago. But I had not the least idea that his mind was 
awakened on the subject, till he informed me lately of his change of sentiments, 
and in doing so, he ascribed the change to something that he had read while 
studying in the Free Church Institution. 

“On reflection it has seemed to me not impossible that he may have been more 
or less influenced in his enquiries by the fact of my holding views in opposition to 
paedo-baptism. At all events the idea will naturally arise in the minds of some 
that there is a kind of connection between the fact of my holding such views and 
his embracing them. 

“Further, I have been led to consider that possibly the brethren with whom I 
am now associated in the Missions of the American Board in Western India may 
look with some apprehension on my relations to them as being likely to beget a dif¬ 
ference of views among the converts and inquirers connected with those Missions. 
They are aware that I hold the views in question without any disposition to 
proselytize. But they are also aware that I cannot disguise those views nor hold 
them in abeyance when I seem called upon to speak of them, and that thus with¬ 
out any special design, I may be exciting an influence with respect to this thing, 
in opposition to the influence of my brethren. 

“I have thought it proper therefore to write to you with regard to this matter 
and ask you what course you think I ought to pursue. And I write you to speak 
with all frankness. Should you judge that on the whole it would be better that I 
should not stand in my present relation to you as a missionary of the same Board, 
I will at once act upon your advice, and take measures for dissolving my connec¬ 
tion with the American Board. I do not suppose that my relation to you as a 
Christian brother and minister of the Lord Jesus Christ will be in the least de¬ 
gree affected by the change spoken of. In fact I should expect to stand upon the 
same footing with respect to you all as I have hitherto; with the advantage (as 
you may perhaps regard it) that there will be a distincter line of demarcation 
between the views held by you and those held by me, with regard to infant 
baptism. 

“Again I say and more emphatically that I will not look upon your recommen¬ 
dation of the course spoken of, as in the least degree implying any diminution 
of that Christian love, which I have so good reason to believe you entertain for 
me, and which you know is—and by the grace of God—ever will be cordially re¬ 
ciprocated by me.” 

Bro. Fairbank in the very kind remarks made by him deprecated my adoption 
of the course proposed in the above letter. “I earnestly hope (he says) that ex¬ 
isting relations may abide unchanged.” He dwells particularly upon the fact that 
I had never objected to the baptism of infants by the other members of the Mis¬ 
sion, nor endeavored to propagate my views on this subject. Had the expressed 
opinion of the other brethren coincided with that of Mr. F., I would not now be 
writing to you on the subject of my relation to the Board. Br. Hazen agreed in 
general with Br. F. Br. Bissell thought that nothing would be gained by my dis¬ 
solving the connections. The other four brethren, however, decline expressing any 
opinion or offering any advice; saying at the same time, “Br. Bowen is a brother 
whom we greatly love.” As a majority of my beloved associates in these Missions 
say nothing to dissuade me from pursuing the course proposed, I conclude after 
prayer and deliberation, that this course is the most eligible. 

I therefore beg of you to accept and to transmit to the Prudential Committee 
of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, the resignation 
of niy status as missionary of that Board. 

My relations with that Board have been throughout of an amicable character, 
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and will ever be remembered by me with feelings of gratitude for the kindness 
and consideration shown to me by the Secretaries and Prudential Committee. I 
trust that I shall still be united to the Board and to its missionaries by the ties 
of fraternal affection, and may be enabled to approve myself, hereafter as here¬ 
tofore, a staunch friend and willing fellow-workman. 

Believe me, honored sirs and dear brethren, 

Yours in Christian affection, 

George Bowen 

To Harriet, July 9, 1855: 

I have sent in my resignation and it has been accepted, or rather forwarded 
to the rooms by the Deputation, recommending its acceptance which amounts to 
the same thing. Ever since it was hinted by Dr. Anderson 10 me last December 
that it would hardly be right to commit to my instruction a theological class, 

I have had the idea that a dissolution of this connection must take place I must 

be free to serve the Lord as I think best. However, nothing that occurred in my 
intercourse with these revered brethren would have led me to resign. You will 
sec by the last Guardian my reason. Perhaps it would be well to send this to be 
extracted into the Evangelist. Practically, my position remains unchanged. I labor 
in connection with the American Mission, as I always have, dividing the services 
with Bro. Hazcn I have received very kind letters from the brethren, expressive 
of warm affection and sincere attachment. I am perfectly persuaded that I have 
been led of God in this matter. He has determined all my ways from the begin¬ 
ning, and He must determine them to the end. The path I am in may lead whither 

it will, it is the path that God has chosen for one. This is enough for me.* 

For the next ten years Bowen worked in Bombay with no specific 
missionary connection. Then for a period of six years his relation to 
the American Board Mission, as we shall see, was resumed. 

Bowen’s home letters for the five-year period just reviewed are Till 
of observations on world affairs, the Taiping Rebellion in China, France 
and Napoleon the Third, the Papacy and the anti-Slavery struggle in 
America. He continued his simple life with steadily enlarging influence 
in Bombay. Derelicts from England and America floated to his care 
and his circle of friends embraced all classes high and low. Even now 
he was beginning to command that respect for his character and talents 
which made him in time the most conspicuous and most highly regarded 
citizen of the city. 

The picture of the little Indian church in its infancy presented by 
Bowen in these years is a pitiful picture. In his diary of Dec. 19, 1848, 
he writes of the poverty of the results and the need of miracle or at 
least of more miraculous power: 

Can it be the Father’s good pleasure that a mission should be established 40 
years in a heathen land, without bringing forth fruit? It will soon be 40 years 

* In Dr. Rufus Anderson’s Missions to India, published in 1874, in the chapter on 
“Missions to the Mahrattas, 1854-1862,” Dr, Anderson says (p 268)- “Mr. Bowen having 
adopted sentiments adverse to the baptism of infant children, resigned his connection with the 
Board but continued his acceptable aid as a preacher which he has done to the present time ” 
In a footnote Dr. Anderson adds: “Since the above was written my attention has been called 
to the Bombay Guardian, edited by Mr. Bowen, of Nov. 1, 1873, in which he announces his 
return to his former views on this subject. This he does in the following language. ‘Lately we 
have come to look at this matter under another light, and believe now that we have been in error 
in denying the Scriptural warrant for the baptism of the infant children of believers.’ ” 
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since this mission was established, and there are six members of the church, not 
one of them a Hindu. How long shall I be with you, how long shall I suffer you, 
is the language of Christ. Our want of faith hinders people from believing on 
Him. Christians are like reservoirs with an outlet at the top, which require to 
be filled before they can send out the streams of life. In this way travels the grace 
of God. It comes to a soul, and flows, flows, flows into it, until it has filled it, 
then it overflows and goes to another soul, and little by little fills that, overflows 
and goes on to another. Sometimes indeed when it overflows it reaches a great 
many souls at once as in the day of Pentecost, but there must always be one full 
and overflowing reservoir. For 40 years the utterance of God from heaven has been 
thus to us, “It is your Father's good pleasure to give you the kingdom." Let me 
henceforth believe this word and show my faith by my works. . . . Whether 
we are to have miracles or not, it is certain that we have the promise of boundless 
power, sufficient to give us the kingdom. But is not the reason why we shrink 
back from miracles this, that they involve such an immense exercise of power. 
This unbelieving generation of Christians has not real faith in the power of God 
to be thus grandly exerted for them. Their notions are cramped and contracted. 
They are expecting the world to be somehow or other saved without the grander 
and simpler displays of divine power. 

A year later he describes the church in a letter to Harriet, Nov. 19, 
1849: 

We had lately the communion in our native church. Shall I tell you of our 
members? You will be much pained; but the truth might as well be known. If the 
truth concerning the churches of India were known in America, I think there 
would be a greater realization of the difficulties of the work and of the need of 
consecration and prayer in the church. 15 persons in all sat down. Deduct three 
missionaries and one missionary’s wife, two European members of other churches, 
Mr. Graham, the printer and his wife, who are Indo-Britons, and by birth, 
nominal Christians, there remain seven persons as the number of converts from 
false religions. Of these two males, originally Catholics, one married female and 
three girls originally Catholics, and one girl of Hindu origin Not one converted 
heathen man. . . . There remain seven missionaries (of all denominations) to the 
vast heathen population of Bombay. 

In July, 1851 he writes home: “Tomorrow we have the communion 
in our little native church, which grows not any. The secular papers 
here say that every convert has cost a missionary. It is a clay of deep 
unmitigated rebuke with us. But as a body we live unconcerned. A 
proposition to reduce salaries would excite the greatest emotion; but 
the stagnancy of the gospel Bethesda awakes little concern.” 

In 1854 he writes, “Baptisms in Western India continue to be few 
and far between. We talk about progress but the increase of population 
makes increasing idolaters in a proportion vastly greater than that of 
the church’s increase.” Not now. The decennial census in India has 
shown for half a century a ratio of growth in the numbers of Indian 
Christians far exceeding the ratio of increase in the population and in 
the non-Christian communities. This is the table: 
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In 1881 there were 2,284,380 Christians in a total population of 
253,896,330, and in 1931, 6,297,000 out of a total population of 
352,837,778. 

Bowen ought to have seen in the patience and courage of the little 
band of seven some larger assurance of faith. It is good to think that 
he sees now in Bombay and throughout India the vast growth of the 
seed which he and others planted and watered with their life blood. 



XIII 

Ten Years of Independent Work 

1855—1865 


A T the time of his disconnection from the American Board Mission, 
Bowen was urged by English friends to undertake a mission to 
some of the Hill Tribes: 

To Harriet, Jan. 30, 1855: 

I received the other day a letter from a gentleman at Mt. Aboo, an acquaintance 
of mine, saying that he and a Christian friend (Sir Richmond Shakespeare) were 
desirous of having a mission commenced among the Bhils, an aboriginal tribe in¬ 
habiting the hill country north of the Nerbudda, and in a complimentary manner, 
inviting me to undertake it. I have no objection to the work in itself, and am as 
able to go as any missionary in Bombay, I suppose. But I have no knowledge of 
the language spoken by these people, and among them would have no occasion 
for the Marathi which I have acquired with so much pains They need mission¬ 
aries. But there are maybe 100,000 people in Bombay as ignorant of the Gospel 
as they are. I cannot see my way to go, not now, at least. 

To the family, Sept. 11, 1855: 

You will have heard of the death of Mr. Nesbit, the Free Church missionary 
here, one of the best men I ever knew, one to whom I was strongly attached. The 
whole Christian community here regarded him with great veneration. He had a 
remarkable love of the Word of God and a most happy manner of expounding it. 
Great humility Readiness to prefer others to himself. Scarcely read any book but 
the Bible. Shunned (in English society) by all but Christians. A single eye. Great 
power of interesting and attaching to himself the natives. He died most sud¬ 
denly. . . . One Hindu has embraced or is about to embrace Christianity in 
connection with the established church of Scotland. This, I believe, is their first 
convert from Hinduism. There have been some painful developments in the church 
at Ahmednagar. Some members of long standing and good repute have turned 
out to be great transgressors; to have been so all along. ... I almost forgot to 
mention that I had a bad cold all last month. You can’t imagine how solicitous all 
are here when anything is the matter with me. They seem to have the erroneous 
notion that I don’t care for myself and they must care for me. I am now, thank 
God, as we\\ as 
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I labor in connection with the American Mission as of old. Preach besides in 
the thoroughfares. Have the charge of the Tract Society. We are rejoicing this 
week over the completely printed New Testament in Marathi. 

To the family, Nov. 15, 1855: 

I h-ive removed since I wrote you. After having spent 6 l / 2 years in Oomer~ 
khadi (in two houses) I have come to another part of Bombay called Hamatipur. 
I took the place first for a preaching station, and after using it for that about a 
week, I concluded to come and live here. I have a pretty good sized room, some 
twenty feet square, opening on the street. The front consists altogether of folding 
doors which can be thrown entirely open. I preach two afternoons in the week, 
as we have discussions in the Chapel on two other afternoons. The people come 
in pretty well, sometimes filling the room and the sidewalks in front. In one 
corner of this room is my desk, books, and settee. On this latter I sleep, having 
had no other bed since last year when I gave my bed and bedding to a sick man 
in Oomerkhadi whose furniture had been seized. (Here, by the way, is something 
that does not look much like keeping your right hand in ignorance of what your 
left hand doeth.) I had not used either bed or bedding for a long time before, 
so of course there was not the shadow of privation about it. (I think I have 
snubbed myself pretty well for the miserable attempt at self-glorification. A man 
must be reduced to great straits when he resorts to such means as this to get 
himself praise.) I continue to preach as of old in the Chapel on the Sabbath and 
also in the Hospital. Have also done considerable in the way of street preaching 
since I last wrote. Sudoo, a young man that formerly lived with me, a member 
of the Ahmednagar church and studying for the ministry, embraced my views 
about baptism, not, however, through any influence of mine and the \merican 
Mission dismissed him from their employ. I felt bound to give him employ¬ 
ment. He preaches with me and pursues his studies in the Free Church In¬ 
stitute. I had no particular desire to adopt him, not caring to build on others’ 
foundations; and I know not how long he may remain connected with me. The 
American missionaries are quite content that I should support him. If you ask 
how I am able to do so, I answer, I have funds supplied by friends in this 
country, for mission purposes. . . . About twenty works have passed through 
my hands as Secretary of the Tract Society this year. I have to read all these in 
manuscript and in type. They are in Marathi, Gujarati, Hindustani, and English. 

. . . Yesterday we were discussing the attributes of God in the Chapel. Brother 
Hazen set them forth and proved them at some length. Afterwards objections 
were raised. Nourojse, the Parsi, who opposed me for two years at the seaside 
was there and talked as of old. His favorite position is that God is the author 
of all and that it is impiety to doubt it. He puts it into one man’s heart to steal 
and into another’s to arrest him and punish him; and He has created hell for the 
wicked (whose wickedness is from Himself) and heaven for the good (whose 
goodness is from Himself). All is from Himself, yet He makes these dis¬ 
tinctions in dealing with men. There are thousands in the community who regard 
this as a highly religious tenet. I write little to you about my inner life. The 
Guardian will help you somewhat. But, after all, I leave much more unsaid 
than said. It will be time enough when we are among the pastures of everlasting 
green, together, to talk of much that seems to be incommunicable in this world 
I had the thought, one sleepless night lately, with regard to the expression, “He 
putteth all their tears in His bottle.”—that there are to be future expressions of 
the sympathy of God with our present sorrows. Our wounds are not merely to be 
cicatrized—by time. If God now sees it necessary to withhold the expressions that 
our hearts demand, He will nevertheless find it due to Himself, hereafter to give 
special tokens that in all our afflictions He condoled and felt all we felt. There- 
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fore the tears are bottled. We may forget them but God will reproduce them for 
the vindication of His own infinite loving kindness. 

As the letters show, Bowen’s relations with his fellow missionaries 
continued close and affectionate. One of the new-comers, Mrs. Mun- 
ger, wrote to Bowen’s mother and sisters on January 15, 1856, sur¬ 
viving her letter only six months: 

The esteem and love I have for your dear son and brother and the frequent 
opportunities I have had since I came to this land of seeing him and speaking 
with him of you has drawn you so near my heart that you seem to me more like 
the friends I have known for years than those of so brief an acquaintance. It is 
some months since this good brother gave me your address and I fully intended 
writing but the early loss of my American vigor and an unceasing round of 
missionary duties kept me from telling you many things about the beloved absent 
one, which I thought it would give you pleasure to know. When I first saw 
brother Bowen I was troubled to see him so thin. It seemed as if instead of 
going about prosecuting lus daily labours, he ought to be on his couch under the 
care of a kind nurse. But he always affirmed he was well, and I recalled what 
one of you told me, that he has a wiry constitution. Your message, dear Mrs. 
Bowen, I delivered to him, to which he pleasantly replied that his mother gave 
herself too much trouble about him. He has here a circle of dear devoted friends 
among different denominations of Christians, all of whom would esteem it a 
privilege to do something for his comfort and happiness 11 is agreeable conversa¬ 
tion, enriched as it is from the storehouse of his intellectual treasures and his deep 
earnest piety, cause his society to be sought for by the pious and intelligent portion 
of the community. He is a very dear brother in our Mission We all feel that 
he is prone to pay too little attention to lus personal comfort, therefore we would 
fain in some way add to it Today he is going on a little tour. Mrs. Hazeti tried 
to force some delicacies upon him for lus journey but he said he had “everything.” 
He had been looking around for some poor person on whom to bestow some 
sugar and tea. His Kuropean friends, knowing his unwillingness to receive any¬ 
thing from their hands, sometimes send supplies to his house during his absence 
so that he knows not where to return them Such is your son and brother, a 
happy man with everything that he wants, an example of humility and self-denial 
to the world around him. I often wish you could see him, it woukl so comfort your 
hcait. I feel that in giving him up for the sake of Christ to labor in this 
land of night shade and death you have indeed made a great sacrifice If maternal 
tenderness and sisteily affection sometimes plead that his presence is necessary 
as one earthly friend after another is taken away, all these feelings would be 
hushed could jou witness the great work in which this beloved one of your 
heart is engaged. Could you see the hundreds of thousands in this great city who 
are mad upon their idols, and then see the cities, towns and villages teeming with 
idolaters all over this vast country, you would renewedly dedicate him to this 
glorious work. 

Bowen to the family, Feb. 16, 1856: 

The new Governor General. Cord Canning, visited Bombay last month on his 
way to Calcutta I attended his levee in the Town Hall. Lord Dalhousie has 
been eight years our Gov.-General, and has greatly distinguished himself by his 
administration of the Government. These eight years have seen the most mighty 
changes and improvements in India. The Punjab, Pegu, a part of the Nizam’s 
territories, and just now, Oudh, have been annexed. We have a new opening for 
missionaries in Oudh. It is unspeakably desirable that the whole of the Nizam’s 
territory should be brought under the Company’s sway. I was absent a fortnight 
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on my late tour. I have such a multiplicity of engagements in Bombay that I 
find it difficult to remain long away. I have abundant opportunities of preaching. 
( These I have everywhere indeed. The preaching at my own house goes on as usual. 
Large numbers attend, but there is no permanent audience. People come and 
go. On returning from my tour, I found that some persons had possessed them¬ 
selves of a key and entered my house, unabashed. I suspect two ladies, Mrs. 
Mungor and Mrs. Hazen. A cot, etc. had been placed there, my couch mended. 
One can get no redress for these things. The same happened before in the days 
of Mrs. Hume. I only wish everybody could sleep as comfortably as I do whenever 
I lie down and fare as well as I do whatever I eat. I have no ungratified desires 
with respect to worldly things. I seem to have had more of the life of God in my 
soul since the first Sabbath of the year. The great thing impressed upon me is 
the importance of manifesting God in everything I do, and without reference to 
anything ulterior. And I seek ever to bear in mind that I have no manner of 
right to exist for any other purpose. It is arch treason in me to be exhibiting 
myself. My faculties, my members, my organs are given me that I may do, not 
my own will, but His. Self-consecration is not good for a day. It must be renewed 
hourly and still more often. A perpetual consciousness of a present God, to 
whom belong all my powers and opportunities for the showing forth of His 
glory is what I seek to have. I find that in company there is a perpetual re¬ 
membrance of the company, and a necessary adaptation of oneself to the company. 
Not a word is spoken without some kind of preliminary reference in the mind 
to the parties hearing and consideration of the way in which they are likely 
to be affected. Why should not God be equally remembered? Nothing is more 
important than praying without ceasing, and giving way to God. Had some 
pleasant thoughts last night as I lay awake in bed. First the idea t ame into 
mind, suppose this great building should tumble down upon me as 1 lie here. 
Then I said, it cannot. God upholds it. All the night long He holds up this 
ceiling over my head so that I can sleep in peace. The building in itself can 
just as easily fall up as fall down. You see that my notions of Natural Philosophy 
are very unphilosophical, judged by ordinary standards. But I thoroughly hold, 
and have for many years, that it is absolutely impossible to account for the fall 
of anything, or for any movement or change in the material universe, except upon 
the hypothesis of a present, willing and efficient God. I thought also that there 
was no motive so powerful as an intense desire to please another, and resolved 
to lay myself out in everything just to please God. Of course such resolutions have 
been made a thousand times; words cannot picture forth the particular phases of 
experience. It seems to me generally sheer nonsense to speak about myself, for 
I cannot convey any proper impression of the kind of converse my soul has with 
God. Everybody can say the same . . . Eight years in Bombay and not the be¬ 
ginning of fruit! I hope you have learned to bother yourselves with no more 
hopes concerning me than that I should humbly accomplish the good pleasure of 
His will, and be found with you at His right hand in that day. And that you have 
quite got over any delusive expectation, that your brother, your son, would 
be a distinguished missionary, a distinguishingly useful missionary. 

To Harriet, April 16, 1856: 

Mr. Fairbanks calumniatory remarks about my white pantaloons I strongly 
deprecate You ought not to listen for a moment to such representations. You may 
be sure that he looked upon my pants with a jaundiced eye, else he would have 
seen them to be immaculately white—considering. I don’t know why he should 
stab me thus behind the back and destroy among you my hitherto unimpeached 
reputation for cleanliness. As for my shirt collars there is not the shadow of a 
foundation for the remark he makes upon them. They will look defiantly upon 
him when he returns and notwithstanding all the serenity and amiability of my 
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countenance will, I dare say, make him turn pale with a sense of the wrong 
he has done. And if I could bring myself to it I could tell you tales of him that 
would convince you that he is not at all the one who should come forth as the 
champion of missionary neatness. But in all generosity I forbear. Yet if I hear 
any more insinuations to the effect that my dhobi (washerman) is a myth, I 
think I shall just transfer his monthly bills to the authors of these insinuations. 
I think that will effectually cure them. I had it on my mind to get myself 
photographed and the likeness of myself, pants and all, sent to you that you might 
judge for yourself and that Mr. F. might stare confounded and abashed. 

To Kate, August 29, 1856: 

You will read in the Guardian about our attempt on Cocoanut Fair Day. This 
is the great festival of Western India. On that day there are at least 100,000 people 
in the Esplanade and beach. A friend of mine, Mr. Peyton, conceived the idea of 
getting a pulpit made and conveyed there. I promised to preach The pulpit or 
scaffold was covered with red cloth and, borne on the shoulders of four coolies 
(porters), was a conspicuous object. No sooner was it planted and I had got into 
it, than a sea of heads of all castes assembled around it. I raised my voice to its 
utmost pitch and for a little while, I hope, was heard by many. Afterwards 
“some lewd fellows of the baser sort” resolved to extinguish my voice by their 
clamor and succeeded. Mr. Narayan Sheshadri attempted to carry on the preach¬ 
ing, but with no better success. Thus we alternated for some time. The people 
became more unruly, tore up tracts and threw them at us, and finally got up in 
the pulpit. Seeing that there was likely to be a riot, we desisted, and sent away 
the pulpit. The attempt was not successful but it was as well to make it. The 
whole difficulty was caused by one or two individuals. Afterwards we found 
opportunities of preaching and discussing. 

To the family, Oct. 3, 1856, recalling the vanished manuscript on 
which he was working at the time of his conversion and of which his 
journals have spoken: 

I thought I had effectually damaged, in fact given a death blow to that 
manuscript work, by burning up the chief part of it before I left. I am sure I 
must have done so, and that what you have is an inconsequential fragment. The 
only good (I can perceive) that this work could have wrought would have been 
by showing to a class not very numerous in the community but still having a 
definite existence that a person viewing the world as they viewed it, having their 
aspirations, their sorrows, their doubts, their religion, as they choose to call it, 
their sins and their natures, did yet become a most sincere believer in orthodox 
Christianity and profess to have found by faith in Christ, what he had so vainly 
rummaged literature, philosophy, and the dream world in quest of for many long 
years. I really remember scarcely any thing about it. I was engaged upon it 
up to the very moment when I was shown the truth of Christianity; its completion 
and my own new life were, as near as might be, simultaneous. The engrossing 
nature of my new perceptions and the disgust for my old errors which they 
naturally brought with them, hindered me from looking to that former condition 
and it is surprising how entirely a multitude of things have faded from my mind 
that were formerly its constant tenants. Is that Agathon in existence? Probably 
not. I believe I have never told any human being what I designed in that. My 
idea was to take Christ, in the period of His life before His ministry, and represent 
Him subject to various temptations, availing myself of the silence of Scripture 
with regard to His early manhood. This idea was cherished by me as long ago 
as when I was in Europe. I find references to it in my diary. I got a New Testa¬ 
ment (French) when I w r as in Paris, just to see what scope it would give me 
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in this respect. In all this I was a perfect unbeliever, and took Christ just 

as I would have taken Prometheus, regarding Him (that is, the incarnation) 
as a mythological character. Under these views, I wrote some strange things. 
I have most of the original matter of this in a MS book. 

Bowen must have been a slight figure, considering his weight of only 
one hundred pounds and his conception of tallness: 

Mr. Robert Brown, one of my best Christian friends, goes home by this 

mail. He is a wealthy merchant, very tall, 5 [6?] feet IVi. He goes home for his 
health. The rain is over and gone. I have frequent opportunities of preaching 
in the streets and on the Esplanade. Was at a lecture in defence of Hinduism 
last Saturday evening, and replied to the Brahmin’s arguments. 

To the family, Dec. 17, 1856: 

I enjoyed your last letter very much. It is very grateful to think that I 
write any thing that is helpful to you and others, be it but one or two others. I 
feel that I am called to give out what is in me, so far as providence intimates, 
and to leave what I have uttered to be used by providence. If it should be 

neglected 100 years, what of that? I suppose that by a very little concession 

to the spirit of the world, I could write something that would be far more 
attractive generally. But I ever feel that I must look to the standard which 
God has given me, weigh every line in the balances set before me. I often feel 
as I add a line or two to an article, This is spoiling this for the world, destroying 
its influence. There is a very great temptation to a writer or speaker to make a 
little more of the human auditors than of the One divine auditor. I suppose there 
is a very little written that the writer would like to read aloud every word of it 
in the presence of Christ. Many a long year ago I asked from God gra* e to live 
a life of faith and it will not do for me to shrink from a life of sterility if 
this is to be the answer. I suppose it is. I never dreamed that God would take 
me so literally at my word, in the promises I made Him. It is very easy to make 
promises to one who you think will not require you to fulfil them. But if I hold 
the Lord to the letter of His Word He may and will hold me to the letter 
of mine. 

To Harriet, March, 1857: 

I have only been induced to write today by the necessity, real or supposed, of 
administering—a reproof shall I say,—a criticism. I may perhaps be all in the 
wrong, and it may be that there is not the slightest necessity for me to give 
myself any uneasiness; but some remarks of yours about a book that you have 
read and which I have never seen, entitled Seed-grain for thought and dis¬ 
cussion by a Mrs. Lowell, rather jar upon my feelings. This book you say 
contains extracts from Emerson, Martincau and Carlyle; and you write in a 
rather commendatory way of these writers saying that “they give virtue a high 
place, the highest, in fact do every thing but humble themselves at the feet of 
Jesus.” I look upon these persons as the enemies of all righteousness and the 
deadliest foes of virtue. Miss Martineau is that most hideous of beings, an 
atheistic woman, the translator and panegyrist of Comte who would have the 
works of man substituted for that of God Carlyle too is a pantheist, and avows 
sentiments that tend directly to the annihilation of the very idea of virtue. like 
the heathen around me he looks upon sin as a necessary infelicity of our con¬ 
dition. Sin is not sin, in his theory; man not really guilty. Emerson uses the 
same language. Now if these persons just uttered their atheism and ungodliness 
and left it there, there would not be much to apprehend from them. But they 
wish to be thought humble and loving Christians, at the same time that they 
hate the true Christ with a most uncompromising hatred. This it is that gives 
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them an influence. But the Christian is one whom God hath gifted with power 
to detect the true character of these teachers, and whom God has commissioned 
to testify against them with unflinching faithfulness. Be not deceived. These 
writers are infinitely more mischievous than Tom Paine and his crew. They wear 
sheep's clothing which he did not. It is impossible for blasphemy to go further 
than it does in their writings; and that too in the very virtues which are inter¬ 
mingled with the phraseology of the Gospel. I write not from prejudice but from 
conviction. I bear about with me the scar of the deep and venomous wound which 
they inflicted upon me in the days of my infidelity. I can well forgive them the 
injury they did me, though that injury if it had worked itself out would have 
destroyed my soul forever and involved the perdition of others. But can I ever 
fall in with the world’s way of viewing these men and their doctrines! Can 
I be led captive by their guile, so far as to look upon them as sincere, truth 
seeking men? Can you? I trust not. 

On reflection I conclude that you did wrong in reading those old manuscripts 
of mine on which you lately stumbled. I fear they have done you harm. You have 
interested yourself in the sentiments there brought forward, because they were 
those of your brother. But no, they are those that I hate. So burn up those 
manuscripts, I conjure you, and let not my old self come up again from its proper 
hell to do mischief when I am seeking to do good. I would not have you read 
such books as you speak of. I believe you can do it with less harm than others. 
But you cannot read them without mentioning the reading of them, and thus 
some weak brother may perish. My dear Harriet, there is some thing in you 
that you need much to beware of: your love for the intellectual, the uncommon, 
the out of the way, your power of appreciating and sympathizing with elevated 
views, poetic ideas. Mind not high things. Even in religion there is danger of 
your suffering from this tendency. You may be much taken up with a Madame 
Guyon, a Fenelon or a Pascal, when some much better Christian, whose society 
is far more to be prized, who is unspeakably dearer to Christ, living next door 
to you, is perhaps overlooked, unthought of, because commonplace. 

Ills letters of the summer of 1857 give a contemporary picture of 
the shock of the Indian Mutiny; 

To the family, June 10, 1857: 

Since I wrote last, India has become the scene of a vast and dangerous revo¬ 
lution. It has been hitherto confined to the Bengal army, but you must bear in 
mind that this army is scattered over the whole of non-peninsular India, that 
is from Burmah to Afghanistan. It consists of about 120 regiments which if they 
could effectually combine would of course be irresistible. The English (troops and 
all others) are a mere handful comparatively. The first mutiny took place at 
Barrackpore (Calcutta) in April. The disaffection was caused by an idea, that 
government had planned to destroy their caste by giving them cartridges pre¬ 
pared with animal matter, beef fat for the Hindus and lard for the Mussulmans. 
The mutiny was speedily suppressed; but the disaffected were just disbanded 
and allowed to go their way. Nothing was thought of this mutiny. But on the 
10th day of May, at Meerut (30 miles from Delhi) some 65 soldiers having been 
put in prison on account of this cartridge fantasy (for there was really no ob¬ 
jectionable matter in the cartridges), the rest of the soldiers mutinied, released 
their companions, and the whole fell upon the European population and mas¬ 
sacred all they could find, men, women, and children, with every circumstance of 
brutality and aggravation. They then made off to Delhi, w r here they induced the 
native troops to join them and so get possession of the town and fort. The 
Emperor of Delhi you must know has been allowed by the Honorable Company 
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to retain his title, though he is a mere stipendiary of the British with a shadow 
of authority. But the mutineers have rendered allegiance to him or his son, and 
are seeking to set up an independent sovereignty. At Delhi there were frightful 
massacres of the English. Since then, almost every day has brought us the account 
of some new outbreak, until it seems as though the panic were to spread through 
the entire Bengal army. Happily this army is distributed among 30 or 40 dif¬ 
ferent military stations, far separated. At these stations there is generally a 
regiment or more of European troops. In most cases the mutineers have been 
subdued and disbanded, after a conflict, after murders and arsons, and have gone 
off in the direction of Delhi without arms. 

There has been very great delay on the part of the British army in marching 
upon Delhi. One reason, I suppose, has been the danger of leaving the country 
unprotected behind them. Just as he was setting forward from Ilurwaul the 
Commander-in-chief died, of cholera, it is said We have no details; and suicides 
have been so common of late that one naturally surmises this. We are momently 
expecting to hear that Delhi has been taken and the revolt suppressed at that 
place, now its great centre. But we may be disappointed. The insurgents may 
be able to defend themselves and even to get some victories over the British; 
there may be massacres more fearful than we have yet had; the flames of 
revolution may rage throughout the North West Provinces, Punjab and Bengal. 
I cannot doubt, however, that God will enable the British to maintain themselves 
in the country and ultimately to recover their authority. Matters will then be 
placed 1 trust on a better footing. There has been too much caste in the army. 
The Brahmins have had every thing their own way. There has been some tear 
entertained in Bombay, though I know of no ground for it. One missionary I 
understand has just come down to Bombay, for the purpose of sending his 
family to England, under the idea that they arc not safe here. But tin Bombay 
army has not shown the slightest disposition to sympathize with the Bengalis. 
What an age it is! What revolutions, what conflicts, what a spirit of madness. 
China, that third of the world, destroying itself as fast as it can. China and 
India together are one-half the world. Add the Persian wars and the massacres 
in Borneo, and what a year this 1857 is! 

June 11. The mail leaves today. It is not likely that we shall get tidings 
of the fall of Delhi before the steamer leaves. The army probably reached that 
place the day before yesterday and may even now be assaulting it. The telegraph 
is broken between Delhi and Agra and there will be some d<lay in com¬ 
municating the result. 

To Harriet, July 13, 1857: 

As yet the mutinies have been confined to the Bengal Presidency, though they 
have advanced to our very borders. At Indore and Mhow, there have been risings 
and massacres quite lately. These places are just over our frontier There was 
also a rising of Nizam’s troops at Aurungabad, within this presidency, but it was 
quickly suppressed. Thus we have been wonderfully preserved up to the present 
time. The possibility of a rising in Bombay has been contemplated since the 
beginning as the Mussulman population is large (120,000) and dangerous just 
now. The proclamations of the emperor of Delhi have been in circulation, I un¬ 
derstand, among them for some time, inviting them for the sake of their religion 
to rise and drive the Europeans from the country or destroy them. But there 
is not much fear entertained, I think, of an outbreak—as it would be necessary 
for the Mussulmans to have an understanding with the Native army and our 
Bombay army is mostly composed of low caste Hindus. We are sending a force 
northward towards Indore and Mhow. Whether the Bombay native troops will be 
staunch when called upon to fight their brethren of Bengal is doubted by some. 
There is of course a great demand for European troops. But a few thousands 
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can be brought to bear at the present emergency, (I mean, in all the disturbed 
provinces) and this in a country peopled by half a hundred million of souls. It 
has been hoped that the troops departed from England to China would be diverted 
to this country, but there is some doubt now of this, as we hear that war is 
broken out in China, worse than before, and all help will be needed there. Still, 
on the whole, I have the impression that things are improving. Delhi is not yet 
taken, but the condition of its inhabitants and defenders is said to be bad in 
the extreme, and I cannot but hope that we may soon be permitted to hear of its 
downfall. 

But it seems to me that even the rulers must see that we need something more 
than earthly resources to bring this country again in their power. Alas, that 
there should be so little willingness to seek the Lord and give honor to Him. 
There is no telling the amount of ruin and desolation wrought in the North of 
India by these mutinies. The amount of Government money stolen from the 
local treasuries is something enormous, and the ruin in the destruction of 
property is beyond computation. But of course the saddest thing is the destruction 
of life that has taken place, and the unspeakable barbarities perpetrated upon 
helpless women and children. Delicate ladies that would never set their foot upon 
the ground have been subjected to indignities that cannot be described. I have 
only heard of the death of one missionary but it will be wonderful indeed if 
many have not perished. And yet I think we should have heard of it, if many had 
been killed. It will be a most important fact, on many accounts, if missionaries 
and converts have generally escaped. It is not missionary efforts that have pro¬ 
voked this rebellion. The wrath is against Government, and has been excited by 
the diminution of regard shown to caste and native prejudices. Such a result 
would never have been witnessed if Government had not so long and so ex¬ 
travagantly pampered these prejudices. It is really and strictly the fruit of the 
long and wicked alliance of the Government with idolatry, caste, etc. If the 
abominable things had never been hugged to the bosom of the Government, their 
repudiation would not have excited this ire and this alarm. This is the earthly 
rationale of the matter But there is a heavenly, and from this we learn that 
God is not mocked, any more in modern times than in ancient. I continue preach¬ 
ing, writing, praying, conversing, hoping, sorrowing, rejoicing, believing . . . The 
Lord was never more manifest to me than of late. I am sometimes overpowered, 
and physically weakened by these manifestations. The rains have been holding 
off very much of late. Only about 20 inches so far I have this evening read a 
letter from an officer at Indore who was in the midst of the mutiny, in the hands 
of the mutineers even, and in great danger. It described the entire outbreak. 
The mutineers did their utmost to make the Holkar (their active sovereign) 
lead them against the British. There was great slaughter. Sixteen bodies of 
men, women and children, Europeans, were to be seen in one place. At another 
time 32 were counted in various parts of the city. They completely destroyed 
the residences and European houses. 

To his mother, July 29, 1857: 

Perhaps I ought to address my letters occasionally especially to yourself, instead 
of addressing them to the family. Who knows but it may have the effect of 
eliciting some special letter from you. Year after year goes by without my 
getting any thing direct from you ... I write at the present time from a feeling 
that you will all be, if not anxious, exceedingly desirous to know how matters 
are going on in India. Up to the present time I cannot say that they are im¬ 
proving. The late horrors indeed far exceed those previously announced. The idea 
has distinctly dawned upon my mind as a possibility that the rebels may succeed 
in entirely exterminating the Europeans in the upper province, and in banishing 
the Europeans, Governor-General and all from the northern half of India. And 
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all in Bombay have felt it to be quite possible that they may be driven hence. 
But without speculating on the future let us consider what is actually brought 
before us in the Providence of God. Delhi is not yet taken The besieging force 
is still there, and there are frequent encounters between the rebels and them. 
But there has been no assault. General Barward, the commander-in-chief, has 
died. It is the non capture of Delhi that has led to all the mutinies and mas¬ 
sacres of the last six weeks. General Sir Hugh Wheeler who was holding the 
fort of Cawnpore died with a wound and afterwards the entire company of Euro¬ 
peans (including about 240 women and children, many of them the families of 
officers) were treacherously and horribly assassinated. Sir Henry Lawrence, re¬ 
garded as the best man in India for the present emergency, has been killed at 

Lucknow. The three foremost men cut down almost at a stroke. Nana Sahib, 
Raja of Bethoor, (near Cawnpore) at the head of 10,000 or 15,000 men, advanced 
as far as Fatehpur, and it seemed at one time, as though he might march on 
Calcutta. For you must understand that the European troops in the country are 
very few, and very scattered. General Havelock met Nana Sahib at Fatehpur, 
and gained several victories over him, having only about 1700 men with him. 
He has reoccupied Cawnpore. This is the first news of a cheering character we 
have had. But between Havelock and Delhi there are two large bodies of insurgents 
in undisturbed possession of the country. Agra has been burnt and pillaged by the 

mutineers, the Europeans escaping in the Fort. Wonderful to relate the rebellion 

has not yet crossed the frontiers of the Bombay presidency. Some of the Bombay 
native troops have been sent to the disturbed frontier and it remains to be seen 
how they will behave in presence of the Bengal mutineers. I have no confidence 
in them. I know that some of the corps most trusted in, sympathize with the 
mutineers. But what all are now apprehending in Bombay is the Moharrem, 
the Mahomedan 1st month, commencing Aug. 20, when they have 'heir great 
festival. This is always a time of great license with them, and many feel that they 
are as likely as not to raise the standard of the king of Delhi then. We have now 
no European troops, they having been sent up country; whether any othcis will 
arrive before that is a question. I need not say to you that I am unacquainted with 
such a thing as fear or apprehension for myself. During all these months my mind 
has been as serene, my sleep as sweet as ever it was. I feel that it is God who 
has come forth to work His strange work, and I wait to sev the accomplishment 
of the same. My soul is of course wrung at times by the tidings that burst upon 
us. And I have many dear friends here for whose safety I am tenderly solicitous. 
Up to the present time I continue to have good opportunities ft preaching the 
Gospel. One day lately I made a pleasant excursion with Mr. White and Narayan 
Sheshadri to Salsette where there are 1500 workmen employed on the water works, 
and we preached to them and to bodies of workmen on the road. A vast mis¬ 
sionary field occupied by missionaries of a number of societies, English and 

American, (not by the Am. Board) has been entirely swept by the rebellion and 

it will be a long time, to human appearance, supposing the English succeed in 
recovering their ground, before the stations can be occupied. Missionaries have 
been killed, native Christians too and mission property has been destroyed. The 
names of a few missionaries have been given in the Guardian. We are very much 
cut off from obtaining information. We were all greatly distressed last Sabbath 

to hear of the massacre of a Mr. Hunter, his wife and infant at Sialcot. He was 

a Scotch missionary and was some time in Bombay. They were excellent people; 
I saw them go from here with great regret. They went only last November to the 
Punjab to commence a new mission there. He had some native Christians with 
him; they too were probably killed. General Havelock, whose name I mentioned, 
is a good Christian man. I knew him intimately. With Sir Henry Lawrence, too, 
I have had correspondence. He was regarded as a Christian. So, too, I believe 
was Sir Hugh Wheeler. It is altogether singular that there should have been 
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three such men in supreme command in one district As a rule irreligion and 
immorality prevailed among the European officers of the Bengal army to a 
fearful extent. As they have done things that could not be told, so there have 
now been done to them and their families things that cannot be told. 

To Harriet, Aug. 28, 1857: 

The aspect of things has not improved; it has even assumed some darker shades. 
The mutiny has extended to the Bombay army. July 31 at midnight a mutiny 
broke out at Kolhapur. For some weeks the papers here were not allowed to 
speak of it. Three officers were killed. It was put down after some fighting. Many 
of the rebels were killed. Some 120 or 130 were made prisoners, and they are being 
blown away from guns. Within a few days we have heard of mutinous conduct 
in the twelve Bombay regiments stationed at Nussurabad. There was a great 
panic in Bombay on the 1st of the month. A Mussulman conspiracy with a view 
to a general rising through the country on the Buckru Fed (Baqarah Id) feast of 
the sacrifice of the cow, Aug. 1, had been by the goodness of God, detected; and 
it was believed that it extended to Bombay. A great many of the European in¬ 
habitants fled to the Fort; many went on board of ship; others made preparations 
in their houses for receiving the enemy. All passed off quietly. There was a tre¬ 
mendous downpour of rain that day (fi inches), and it would have been an un¬ 
comfortable time for insurgents. Though living more exposed than any body else, 
I yet saw no occasion for departing from my usual routine. I sleep where any 
body may shoot me fiom the streets, that chooses; but the thought of danger has 
not yet come to me. The llazens went on board of ship, which was well on Mrs. 
Hazcn’s account. We had a day of humiliation, not, however, appointed by Gov¬ 
ernment. We have been greatly favored by Providence A regiment of European 
soldiers has arrived fiom the Mauritius When people have had one good panic 
and nothing lias happened, it is very difficult to alarm them again. We are now 
in the midst of the Moharrem, the great feast of the Mohammedans, and there 
would naturally be a good deal of alarm, were it not for the reaction from the 
previous fear The Mohammedans get very wild in this feast At this moment, 
twelve at night, they are making a most deafening noise just before my door, and 
the light of their torches Hares into the room where I am sitting, and I see men 
made to appear like tigeis, rushing by with a rabble at their heels. They paint 
themselves a brimstone jellovv from head to toot, with black stripes and spots all 
over their body, with a long tad borne by attendants, and go dancing and pranc¬ 
ing along. Matters have got a good deal woi sc in the Bengal Presidency. From 
Benares to Patna the counti\ mar the Ganges is in the hands of the mutineers. 
General Havelock has hem unsuccessful in his attempt to relieve Lucknow, and 
it is awful to think of the fate that, humanly speaking, awaits that garrison. There 
are the families of some ft lends of mine there. I know' a lady in Bombay, seven of 
whose relations peiished in that bloody massacre at Cavvnpore. It will strike 
you, I think, as the most awful tiling vou evei read of. Not far from a thousand 
in all, men, women, and children, peiished thus and that, too, under the most 
frightful circumstances. It is even a question, I think, whether Havelock and Neil 
may not he invested by the enemy at Cavvnpore and be destro>ed before rein¬ 
forcements can leach them The English force is still before Delhi; acting on the 
defensive. We shall have great cause for thankfulness if they are not greatly re¬ 
duced before large reinforcements reach them, if not overwhelmed. The next two 
months will decide, I think, whether the British Empire in India will endure or 
not. The entire country from Calcutta to the Punjab has been forsaken by mis¬ 
sionaries, those of them that have survived. I have seen the names of eleven mis¬ 
sionaries, who with their families and the family of another missionary, have 
been killed. If God has sent these judgments in consequence of the iniquity of the 
Government in honoring the things that He hates, it would seem to follow that 
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Pie will not turn away His wrath while the Government refuses to change its 
policy. This the Government imll not do. What then? 

To Harriet, Aug. 29, 1857: 

I think I have never seen the Mussulmans enter into this festival with so much 
earnestness. Every five minutes some company is going by with music. One large 
company just went by with green flags and with certain religious symbols borne 
on horseback, and fanned by men walking at the side. We have a man of great en¬ 
ergy at the head of the police. Mr. Forsett. The departure of the mail has been 
postponed to the 31 evening, in order doubtless that it may take the news of how 
we got through the Moharrem. 30. Sabbath evening. This afternoon as I was 
going down to the Chapel to preach I met a company of artillery with four heavy 
guns drawn by six horses each. They were on their way to take up positions at 
certain points in the town, in case there should be any disturbance tonight, or 
simply as a precaution against it. Tonight is the night of the great midnight pro¬ 
cession ; the taboots which are to be thrown into the sea tomorrow are tonight 
conducted through the city. These taboots you know are gaily ornamented struc¬ 
tures representing the mausoleums of Hossein and Hassan. Intelligence has been 
received, I hear, of a mutiny at Kolhapur No detads. There are cavalry and in¬ 
fantry there. The ladies of that station came to Bombay a week or so ago. 31. 
Some doubt about the Kolhapur news. The night has passed off quietly, and there 
is no more apprehension felt with regard to this festival. It appears there was a 
fight on Saturday evening, between the native soldiers of a regiment here and the 
police. The regiment should be disarmed at once. 

To Harriet, Oct. 16, 1857: 

I last wrote you about the 1st of September, at the close of the l oharrem. 
Since then the numbers of the Guardian will have enabled you to trace the course 
of events in India. There have been a number of outbreaks in the Bombay army, 
at points remote from each other, but they were one and all wonderfully unsuccess¬ 
ful. It is matter of admiration that notwithstanding the revelation of such elements 
of mischief in the midst of us, we have been kept in perfect safety. Those that 
entertain mutinous design, at this hour, after the exhibition of enormous wicked¬ 
ness made by the mutineers of northern India, declare by that fact that they ap¬ 
prove of that wickedness and are prepared to imitate it. Their guilt is equal to 
their infatuations. In Bombay we have just been passing through a crisis without 
knowing it. There are here three native regiments that ought to have been dis¬ 
armed long ago Men and native officers belonging to these regiments, met in a 
hired house in the native town, for the purpose of organizing a simultaneous out¬ 
break with massacre of the European inhabitants, and plunder of the shops of 
Marw r adis and VVanis (money lenders and grain dealers). The time was well 
chosen. . . . But Mr. Forsett, our superintendent of police, a Foucho in cunning, 
though a better man, ascertained about the meeting, and attended it as one of the 
conspirators, made it known to an officer of one of the regiments, and a number 
of the mutineers have been seized. Two were yesterday blown away from guns 
on the Esplanade, and there are more to be tried. A friend of mine present at the 
execution stood behind the guns at some distance, yet the disjecta membra of 
these unhappy wretches fell around him. The Lord has favored us in this Presi¬ 
dency in a most surprising manner, and I am quite at a loss to account for it. 
Delhi was taken on the 21st after seven days of desperate fighting within the 
walls. The mutineers that survived are dispersing in bands through the country 
and may do a great deal of mischief before they are destroyed. Lucknow, I am 
glad to say, has been relieved and we have been spared a repetition of the Cawn- 
pore tragedy. It remains to be seen if the force and the relieved succeed in making 
their way safely to Cawnpore. 
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Weekly prayer meetings in connection with these disturbances have been kept 
up on Bombay, and have been pretty well attended. Can I say so? Perhaps not 
one in ten of those who make a profession of Christianity, have been present. I 
have never had better opportunities of preaching than during these months past. 
It is still apparently water spilt upon the ground, but I thank God that I am 
enabled heartily and energetically to work in this appointed and therefore excellent 
work of spilling water on the ground. I have been very much troubled of late 
with prickly heat, so that for five weeks I have not slept on an average three hours 
a night It is perfectly astonishing to me how I can lose so much sleep with im¬ 
punity. I wonder how much sleep we really need. I am as well as ever I was in all 
other respects, but I have been such a spoilt child with respect to physical suffer¬ 
ing that this appears to me lik a real affliction. It only troubles me at night, and 
then it comes on like a paroxysm sometimes. 

To the family, Dec. 24, 1857: 

The mutiny is now fast dying out. We are much interested to see the state of 
the public mind in England with regard to India, the decided conviction of the 
necessity of an entire reformation of Governmental abuses. Some things that I 
have seen in the American papers indicate a wrong apprehension of the Company's 
rule. It has on the whole been beneficent rather than oppressive, especially of late. 
Yet there has been a good deal that would appear to the Americans very like 
extortion. For instance, taking 1/3, sometimes 2/5 of the produce from the poor 
cultivators. Yet they have never been used to any thing better. It is a pernicious 
policy, however, detrimental to the interests of the country and Government. You 
must not believe all that is said about torture. What torture there has been has 
generally been inflicted by native officials without the knowledge of Europeans. The 
tendency to tyrannize is far stronger in the Natives than in the Europeans. No 
missionary in India but desires to see the entire annexation of the Native States 
by the Company. It is beyond a question that such annexation would be greatly 
for the benefit of the masses in these states But the connection of the Government 
with idolatry, caste, opium traffic, etc, is abominable without the shadow of ex¬ 
tenuation. 

I have been out of health since I wrote you last. I thought for a long time it 

was prickly heat, but when I came under the doctor's hands it turn out to be a 

cutaneous disease. Whether I caught it in the hospital or not I don’t know. I 
never had any thing that gave me so much physical discomfort. For two months 

and a half the only sleep I had ordinarily was between 4 and 6 a.m. and often I 

passed the entire night without a wink of sleep. I do not reject this trial of faith, 
and hope that patience was thus assisted to have her perfect work. The wonder 
was that I could go about all my duties just as usual. At length, Dr. Leith, 
hearing about me, called on me, and required me to remain at home, which I did 
for a fortnight. It is now a wonder to me to find myself well, the malady seemed 
so ineradicable. I hope that I may not lose the benefit of this trial. 

His work during these years continued to be preaching and writing 
and service to all sorts of folk, Indians and Americans, British and 
European castaways, with access to all grades of society from the 
Governor-General to the lowest. 

To Harriet, Jan. 23, 1858: 

I preach daily, as a general rule, sometimes necessarily broken in upon, either at 
my own house or in some of the thoroughfares of Bombay, to Hindus of all castes, 
Mussulmans, Parsis, and Jews. This letter would be very long if I gave you a 
report of but a few days* experience on these occasions. The spirit of opposition 
seems as intensified as ever. I have much cause for thankfulness in that God 
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enables me to keep at this work without disinclination, with more zest than for¬ 
merly even, though the results are nil 

The process of converting rags into a piece of fair paper for the King to write 
His name upon is you know one of prodigious severities and crushings. I 
speak of myself. But I have only to make mention of loving kindness and 
gentleness on the part of our great (speaking reverently) Secretary of Missions. 

My health is not yet quite re-established. I am rid, thanks to the Lord, of 
that which hung upon me last Oct. and Nov. But my digestive organs have 
never got altogether right. A greatly esteemed Christian brother, Mr. Moles- 
worth, has come down from the Deccan, to live in Bombay, and I have been 
permitted to see him face to face. He is somewhat of a Plymouth Brother in 
sentiment. Christians generally delight to hear him expound the Scriptures. He 
was in the army, but left it through conscientious scruples and through the 
same has refused ever since to receive his pension. He lives a life of faith, 
beyond most men; giving away almost every thing and spending little upon 
himself. 

The book into which Harriet had copied Bowen’s letters ends with 
his letter of Apr. 5, 1858 and only four letters of the years 1860-65 are 
preserved. One of these dated Sept. 11, 1860, referred to his brother 
Frank of whom he had written also on Jan. 23, 1858. 

To Harriet, Jan. 23, 1858: 

I told you in my last, written a month ago, that I was going on board of a 
ship in the harbor to see a person who had sent word to me that he could 
give me information concerning Frank. I went that same day, and saw Mr. 
Smith, an American, an officer on board of a ship that was loading opium for 
China. He told me that he saw a good deal of Frank at Hongkong last August. 
He had known him before. Frank was first mate in the Kate Roper, a Baltimore 
vessel. But he was expecting to be made captain of a ship coming down there 
from Shanghai. This vessel was to take coolies, I believe he said, to South 
America. I cannot say that I received a very satisfactory impression concerning 
Frank. He said he was not married. Had really been in New York as mentioned 
by you. Did not go to see you because he did not wish to see his friends until 
he had plenty of money. Had been in Bombay within a few years Looked like a 
Frenchman, with beard, moustache, imperial. Asked Mr. Smith ;<> find me out 
in Bombay and tell me he had seen him, though not to let me know any thing 
of his whereabouts. Was quite thin. Only think of his having been in Bombay 
while I was there, and not making it known to me! Very likely he saw me on 
some occasion or other. I would probably not have recognized him. Well 1 it is 
a ground for thanksgiving that he is alive, and still wanders about the world, 
which though a world lying in wickedness, is still a wot Id where grace is 
proffered. It is 14 years since I have seen him. 

To Harriet, Sept. 11, 1860: 

I saw last evening at the house of Mr. Stearns* an American paper, and in 
it a paragraph to the effect that on the barque Adela, or more properly Sultana , 
Capt. Bowen, had left New York Jan. 26th, proceeded to Africa, taken thence 
over 2000 negroes to Cuba, and there been burned. It is not an uncommon 
thing for the captain of a slaver to set fire to her and leave her, when he 
has landed his cargo, and there is some man-of-war in the neighborhood. I have no 
doubt that this was Frank, for it tallies very much with the information you 

* Mr. Stearns was a greatly respected American merchant, the father of Alfred E. Stearns, 
for many years principal of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
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gave me of his being in New York at the beginning of the year. The grace 
of God has been exhibited, during the last three years, in the conversion of 
just such characters. In many instances those appear to have been singled out 
whose conversion would most strikingly attest God’s readiness to receive the 
worst sinners. Some of the men of said barque landed at Key West, and made 
this report. Brought there, I suppose. 

To the family, Aug. 12, 1862: 

I am laid up with inflammatory rheumatism or gout! You may learn from 
this what a high liver I am. You wd. not have thought of my getting the 
gout, the rich man’s disease. Whatever it is it is excruciating enough and I am 
fastened to my chair. But it is a peculiarity of my ailments that they soon go 
I have scarcely time to indent on the sympathy of others. 

Apart from the letters to the family which have been cited, our in¬ 
formation regarding these ten years of Bowen’s life and work comes 
from letters written by those who knew Bowen during these years, 
which were fortunately collected for this memoir long ago before these 
friends of Bowen were gone beyond our reach. Some of these were the 
missionaries of the American Board with whom during these years he 
continued to work in close and affectionate relations and for whom in 
his home letters he expresses the fullest confidence and regard. The 
reminiscences of some of these friends covered also the later period 
of Bowen’s life but they begin with these years, 1855-65. 

From the Rev. Charles Harding, missionary of the American Board 
from 1857 to 1876: 

It was our privilege, while stationed in Bombay, to be intimately associated 
with Mr. Bowen from Jan. 1857 to 1862, and again from Nov. 1869 to 1876. 
During the earlier years we met him nearly every day m the week, either at our 
house or at some religious service in Marathi or English. He used to attend 
our Sunday afternoon services, himself often preaching, and after the service 
an hour was spent in preaching to non-Christians from the steps of the church, 
and then he would come home with us. The evening was spent in singing and in 
reading letters from friends, and in conversation, finally closing with family 
prayers, led always by Mr. Bowen. The memory of these Sunday evenings 
has always been cherished with peculiar gratitude. 

In his public speaking Mr. Bowen did not have the elements of an orator. 
His style in preaching was often conversational. His voice was weak, and he 
generally had the appearance of one in feeble health. In preaching to a native 
audience, I have more than once seen him rest his elbow upon the desk, and his 
head upon his left hand. There was uniformly an absence of those expressions 
of face and inflections of voice, and gestures, and apt illustrations, which 
accompany real eloquence. These characteristics rendered his preaching to non- 
Christians less effective. 

He was sedate in manner and in preaching, seldom manifesting any special 
emotion. Once, however, in 1858, on the day the news came of the great Revival 
in the North of Ireland, he was greatly moved and seemed almost beside him¬ 
self. The possibility of such a work in India seemed for the time to fill all his 
thoughts. 

In his own unworldliness of spirit and perfect trust in Christ, he seemed some¬ 
times unable to comprehend the imperfections of others. I once heard him 
say in a sermon, that a man who borrowed money at a high rate of interest from a 
native banker could not be a Christian. 
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Those who knew him during his Theological Course said that a missionary 
spirit was awakened and the whole Seminary quickened by his earnest con¬ 
secration. 

A prominent trait in Mr. Bowmen’s character was that he never seemed dis¬ 
couraged, though seeing very little fruit of his labors. Up to 1876, when I 
left Bombay, I repeatedly heard him say that after 25 or 30 years of faithful 
labor in Bombay, he did not know of a single person who had been brought 
to Christ through his influence, yet he had labored as he believed Christ would 
have had him, and he apparently believed that his services were accepted of Christ. 

It is, however, undeniably true that during all those years he had had a 
decided influence both among Christians and non-Christians. 

As to his habits of prayer, several incidents will illustrate what he was 
accustomed to do. About the year 1870 or 1871 he was seriously ill, and two 
Christian physicians living together on Malabar Hill took him to their house and 
tenderly cared for him. On his recovery, a number of his special friends were 
invited to meet and render thanks to Christ for sparing his life. In Mr. Bowen’s 
remarks near the close of the meeting, he said: “I have been praying daily 
for every one of you.” He once told us that for 25 years he had been praying 
every day for a relation in the homeland, who had been, and was still living 
a very ungodly life About that time, this friend, who was an officer of a ship, 
came to Bombay and was present incognito, among a company of natives to 
whom Mr. Bowen was preaching near the Tract House. This fact came to Mr. 
Bowen in a letter from another friend, months afterwards. At one of our 
annual meetings at Ahmednagar, there was among the missionaries a very deep 
longing for a spiritual revival for ourselves and the native churches, and day 
after day much prayer was offered Bowen was staying with Air. Bissell, and it 
was understood that he spent most of one night in prayer for this objr 1 

Although he dressed like a European, he lived very simply, having no servants 
and getting many of his meals with his friends, who loved to have him with 
them. I doubt if this manner of life added much to his influence amowr the 
non-Christians. According to their ideas, this was only a way to gain personal 
righteousness. 

A Hindu ascetic, who lives without clothing, with his body covered with 
ashes, is often the proudest and most conceited of mortals. A certain missionary 
touring in the Deccan, usually took a tanga or a pony in going from village 
to village. One year, to save this expense, and hoping it might pive him more 
influence, he decided to walk. This was noticed at once, and die conclusion 
was: “Oh, well! you will get more righteousness by it.” 

Mr. Bowen’s practical way of handling Scripture—The Bible instruction 
was with him the chief means of developing Christian character and building 
our lives. This careful study of the Scriptures with pen in hand fitted him ad¬ 
mirably for Bible Readings, which were held weekly for many years at one of 
the mission houses in Bombay. 

A similar meeting for native Christians in the vernacular was also held each 
week. Mr. Bowen was extremely happy in leading these meetings. 

From Mrs. William G. Greenwood, daughter of the Rev. Henry 
Ballentine, herself a missionary of the American Board from 1835 to 
1865: 

My childhood’s home was in Ahmednagar, 160 miles from Bombay, and in those 
days of no railroads, no stage coaches, no bridges, the missionaries of the 
two cities met quite infrequently, so that though I must have seen Mr. Bowen 
when we came to the seaport to take passage for America on account of my 
father’s health, I do not recall it, as I was but eight years old. 
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On my return to India in 1864, I tarried in Bombay a fortnight with my 
parents who had come to meet me, and it was then that I saw Mr. Bowen to 
remember him. I presume the curiosity I felt about a man of whom I had 
heard so much all my life heightened the impression he made upon me, for I 
have a vivid recollection of his looks. . . . 

I was not surprised at his appearance, so much in keeping with the stories 
I had heard of his asceticism. He was tall—at least he looked so on account 
of his thinness, for “thin as a rail” could have been applied to him more truthfully 
than to almost any other person I have ever seen. He had on the white duck 
trousers so common in that hot climate, with a long black bombazine coat 
buttoned above, and he had so little shape that he resembled in figure one of the 
male members of Noah’s family in a child’s toy ark. He was quite homely, as I 
recall him, with his long thin sallow face, and scanty locks hanging down over 
his ears, his homeliness being accentuated by his carelessness in dress. 

He had severed his connection with the American Board before this time on 
account of a change in his views on baptism, and, though the Board had urged 
him to continue in their service, he was too honest to take salary from those 
whose doctrines he could not preach. He had then taken employment with the 
Tract Society, receiving a small salary which barely kept him alive, and was, 
when we were in Bombay, for economy’s sake sleeping on the counters of their 
bookstore. We looked in upon him once in our journeyings about the city, and 
were interested in his housekeeping arrangements, for he not only slept in the 
store, but cooked some if not all his meals there. My mother’s tender heart, 
however, could not bear the thought of his living in so rude a way, her only 
comfort being that his many devoted friends in the city did not allow him often 
to eat at home. He might be shabby, his trousers might be fringed round the 
bottom—as they often were, but he was always welcome in the homes that knew 
him. All deficiencies, all eccentricities were forgotten in his presence, and es¬ 
pecially when he sat down to the piano, and his hands began to run over the keys, 
even strangers thought no more of his personal appearance, but only of the 
wonderful gift bestowed upon him. . . . 

My nephew, Rev. Henry Fairbank of the Maratha Mission, who has just been 
visiting me, adds this : that his father, Rev. Dr. S. B. Fairbank, stationed many 
years in Bombay, used to tell of a preaching tour he made in company with his 
friend, Mr. Bowen, w r hcn Mr. Bowen carried all his belongings for the trip 
stuffed in a pillow case. One morning, for some unknown reason, they could 
not make their coffee and Mr. Bowen had a severe headache in consequence, show¬ 
ing that even ascetics allow themselves some luxuries. My nephew also tells 
me that Mr. Bowen at first believed that a missionary should confine himself 
entirely to preaching and not waste his time and strength in teaching and on 
schools. Hence he gave himself to street preaching during the week, but sorrow¬ 
fully confessed afterwards that he did not know of a single convert he had made 
in this way. 

From the Rev. H. W. Bailantine, missionary of the American Board 
from 1863 to 1865. nephew of Henry Bailantine: 

Please bear in mind that my acquaintance with Mr. Bowen was confined to 
the two years between March 1863 and March 1865—more than 40 years ago. 

While therefore I retain distinct impressions of his look and manner, words 
and incidents have faded, so that it is unsafe to attempt conveying them to 
another. 

Two afternoons each week he preached on the street at a place not far from 
the Tract House. Other afternoons he frequently joined me in my preaching 
from the steps of our Mission Chapel. 
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In our Chapel he regularly attended on Thursday evenings a Prayer Meeting 
for English people, taking his turn in leading it. 

In manner he was extremely modest; but in convictions clear and strong. As 
a man he was universally respected and beloved. 

The then Governor of Bombay, Sir Bartle Frere, repeatedly consulted him 
regarding matters affecting education and religion. On the other side I recall an 
expression of a certain Hindu of high caste whom I encountered one day making 
disparaging remarks about the Christian Religion. In defense of Christianity I 
cited Mr. Bowen as an example. At once he made acknowledgment. “Oh! Mr. 
Bowen of course! But he is different. We all worship Mr. Bowen.” 

The whole city held him in this regard. 

He was most charitable towards others; never speaking ill of any; never as¬ 
suming to judge others’ conduct; but extremely exacting with himself. In both 
dress and food he was frugal—too frugal his friends all thought. 

For room he occupied a corner of the Sales Room of the Tract Society, con¬ 
cealed behind some stacks of books. There lie had a desk, a wash-stand and a 
narrow couch. In the hot season he used to sleep on the counter, with a pile of 
papers for a pillow. 

His clothing, while kept carefully clean was thin, and usually threadbare. 
Once some unknown friend distressed at sight of his frayed shirt-bosoms sent 
him Rs. 25 with a request that he use it for a new supply. The next day he turned 
over the whole sum to our Mission treasury, and continued wearing the old 
shirts. 

He suffered much and often with severe headaches. For myself I have little 
doubt they came from insufficiency of food. His breakfast was a roll, bought 
from a near-by bakery, with some simple fruit, usually one or two bananas. His 
one hearty meal was a noon dinner in a private family, for which h< paid by 
teaching the two or three daughters, then in their teens. The family were in 
moderate circumstances, and it is likely their food was lacking at least in variety. 
His suppers were almost always at the table of some friend, but were 
little more than bread and tea. Of tea he was very fond, and could drink several 
cups. 

For his evenings he had regular places where he was expected; usually in 
connection with some religious gathering. Every Tuesday evening there was a 
Bible Class at Col. Murray’s, in which Mr. Bowen was the leader. The study 
followed light refreshments. Every Wednesday evening there was a Prayer 
Meeting at Dr Fraser’s (Editor of Bombay Times —a member of the Plymouth 
Brethren.) 

Thursday evening came the Prayer Meeting in our Mission Chapel, above 
mentioned, when, as also on Sunday evenings, he usually took supper with 
us, etc. 

Mr. Bowen was very fond of music, had once been himself a skillful player 
on piano but had given it up. A piano at our Mission House and the playing of 
Sacred Music there by Mrs. Ballantine formed no small part of the attraction 
that brought him often with us. And we always enjoyed his coming, benefiting 
by his lovely spirit and his wide and accurate and fresh information. 

From Mrs. A. M. Park, a sister of Mrs. Greenwood: 

These recollections date back to the days of my childhood, and very pleasant ones 
they are too. 

Mr. Bowen was a peculiarly unique and picturesque figure on the streets 
of Bombay, the city where he chose to remain, during all his long residence 
in India. He was a man of medium height but as thin as a rail, and he went 
about in white duck trousers that were loose enough to hold three of him at 
once. On his back he wore a threadbare alpaca coat, on his feet shambling 
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slippers and often heel-less stockings, while an old straw hat covered his long 
hair that curled slightly at the ends. He had somewhat the appearance of an 
emaciated cowboy, but a cowboy that had a remarkably refined and gentle 
face. The children of the missionaries, of whom I was one, gave him the nick-name 
of Bombil Sahib, Bombil being the name of a small dried fish, much used by the 
lower classes. We called him this because of his dried up look, but it was only 
in fun, for we all loved him, he had so much humor himself and was so kindly. 
He seemed to understand us and took an interest in our pleasures. 

I remember that at one time, in making some article of crochet work, I was 
following the instructions given in a pattern book, when Mr Bowen came in, 
and taking up the book, translated the abbreviations denoting the different 
stitches, in such an amusing way, that we children were convulsed with laughter, 
and begged for a repetition on future occasions. 

Mr. Bowen never allied himself to any missionary society, but preferred to 
remain independent and to carry on his work in the apostolic way. We often 
wondered what he lived on and where he got any money at all for his scant ex¬ 
penses. As editor of the Bombay Guardian, however, he probably made enough 
to live on and to spend on his charities. He did not choose to live as the missionaries 
did, according to the style of Englishmen, but held socialistic ideas, that seemed 
strange sixty years ago, though they have become common enough now, which led 
him to bring himself down to the level of the poorer classes, and to live among 
them. 

India, however, with its complicated caste system, was a hard field in which 
to practise such ideas, and his influence was felt more among the Eurasians, I 
think, than among the natives themselves. By the English people in general, he 
was looked upon as a curious freak, scarcely worth notice, though the godly 
minded among them discerned his rare nature and esteemed him highly. He 
became widely known through his paper, the Bombay Guardian, and was univer¬ 
sally respected by all classes. The simple-minded natives even looked upon him 
as a very pious Yogi, or fakir, of the Sahib-lok. 

But in spite of his living with the natives, he could not assimilate himself with 
them. The color of his skin and his European clothes were barriers that kept him 
apart, to say nothing of his refined tastes. An educated Brahman in speaking 
of him once, said, “Mr Bowen would do more good if he lived on a higher plane. 
The people now do not look up to him as much as they would if he lived better.” 

He was a man of keen sensibilities and genuine native refinement, and it must 
have been a great sacrifice for him to give up the comforts and luxuries of life, 
for the hardships he endured. Just how he lived no one seemed to know. At times 
he rented a room in some native or Eurasian house, but when he was connected 
with the Bible Society, the Society’s building was all the home he had. He slept 
on one of the sales tables, and bought bread, milk and bananas for food, never 
doing any cooking for himself. His numerous friends among the missionaries, the 
English people and the Eurasians, however, often invited him to their homes for 
a meal and tried to keep him supplied with little necessary comforts. The mis¬ 
sionary ladies often resorted to some scheming method of getting hold of his 
clothing that needed repairs; but all these things seemed to distress him, either 
because he disliked to cause others any trouble, or because he actually held some 
ascetic idea that he was too great a sinner to have any comforts. 

He had a keen love for music and could play on the piano almost any piece 
he heard from memory. He enjoyed improvising by the hour. 

His strong will-power showed itself very often, but once in a special way: 
He was occupying a small room in some native house, when he became very 
dangerously ill. The doctor ordered him out of the country, but Mr. Bowen 
would not hear a word of leaving India, he had gone there to live and to die for 
the heathen. It was found that a ship was all ready to sail for America, and the 
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doctor declared that Mr. Bowen should be put aboard the next day, as the only 
remaining remedy for saving his life. When the morning dawned and the doctor, 
with others, came to remove Mr. Bowen, he was nowhere to be found So 
determined was he not to be taken to the ship that he had escaped from his bed 
and gone, no one knew where; but the ship sailed without him and he recovered. 

It was a common sight to see Mr. Bowen preaching on the streets of Bombay, 
to a company of natives, sometimes alone and sometimes accompanied by others. 
But he never mastered the Marathi language well enough to he quite at home 
in it. His preaching was too labored to be easily comprehended. It was his life, 
which was full of kindly deeds, that was more effective than his words. 

From Mrs. S. C. Dean, a daughter of the Rev. Amos Abbott, her¬ 
self an American Board Missionary from 1856-1867 and later from 
1901 to 1905: 

I regret that my letters and diaries were lost at sea in a hurricane off Cape 
L’Agullas (south of Africa) on our way home from India in 1867. 

My husband, Rev. S. C. Dean and myself with three other missionary couples 
left Boston in August 1856 for Bombay. It was not ‘till the middle of January 
1857 that we arrived in that harbor, and a boat with several missionaries, among 
them Mr. Bowen, came out to the ship to welcome and take us to shore During 
the month we spent in Bombay, before going to the Ahmednagar District to our 
work, we saw Mr Bowen several times. 

The first distinct recollection I have of him was soon after our arrival, at a 
gathering of missionaries to welcome us new arrivals. After tea, he sat at the 
piano and delighted us with several numbers. To us who had just landed after a 
voyage of five months, the treat was one never to be forgotten. He w.v tall and 
thin, a cultured, well educated gentleman and a devoted missionary. 

It was a great source of anxiety and I might say vexation to some of the 
ladies of the Mission, that his manner of living was so odd and stiange, and 
naturally, he was often a topic of conversation. We new missionaries were told 
that he slept on the counter of the Bible and Tract Society rooms, that he went 
early in the mornings to the home of some music pupil of his, and after giving 
a lesson, staid in that home for the nine o’clock breakfast, also that his daily 
luncheon consisted only of bread, butter and plantains (bananas) and that he was 
so popular among the American and English families that he was enga zed to supper 
somewhere every night in the week and always on Sunday evenings with our 
own Mission. At one time, several of the ladies surprised him by fitting up a 
comfortable room with necessary furniture, begging him to accept of the hos¬ 
pitality, but he would have none of it, saying he preferred to live in his own 
simple way—his idea being that he would by this method make himself one of 
the people and do more for them. 

One Sunday on our way to the church we overtook him walking in the heat 
through the street with an umbrella over his head. He was dressed like a common 
Goanese cook, or an Indo-Briton of the lower class. Unfortunately the Hindu 
is not drawn to such an example. Caste, especially in those years, was too iron 
bound and massive to receive any impression he intended to make. The natives of 
India probably looked upon him as low caste European. 

Those however who knew his worth from long acquaintance must have, at 
least in their hearts, respected him—while all the Christian community of Bombay 
loved and honored him. 

Later, he left our Mission and joined himself to the American Methodist 
Mission We met him now and again during our stay in India and always enjoyed 
the Bombay Guardian edited by him, and used with pleasure a book of Daily 
Meditations which he published. He looked very worn, tanned and exceedingly 
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thin the last time I saw him. At his request I called on his sisters at the old home 
soon after arriving in New York. 

In my recent four years’ stay in Bombay, I was greatly interested and pleased 
to see a fine church edifice erected in his memory in the part of the city called 
“The Fort”—(occupied mostly by Europeans and Parsis) called “The Bowen 
Memorial” church. It is on a prominent street, has a large audience room, and 
apartments in the upper story for the residence of the American M. E. pastor and 
family. The church is well filled by English-speaking people. A good Sunday 
School is connected with the church, and also a devoted lady from America who 
acts as deaconness and general helper. 

I was told that he regretted some things in his method of work and living, 
and before his death said he did not know of any whom he had brought to Christ 1 

It is hard to believe this, and I cannot but feel that the last day will reveal 
the good, faithful service done by that true servant of God. 

The Rev. Edward Fairbank, another of the missionary children who 
knew Bowen, testified to the love the children had for him and their 
delight in his company. The Rev. E. S. Hume, D.D., who was born in 
India and served in the American Board Mission from 1875 to 1903, 
and who knew Bowen well, in an interview many years ago, spoke of 
Bowen’s “proclivity for criticism, his changeableness of conviction, his 
indiscriminate choice of friends, his warmth of heart, his aversion to 
all stagnation and routine, his freedom in forgiving and asking for¬ 
giveness, his lack of pride, his Christlike expansiveness, his utter lack 
of bitterness, his carelessness of living, his popularity, his cleanliness 
and neatness in spite of his shabby clothes, the amazing fineness of his 
mind and soul in such surroundings, his ceaseless intelligent scrutiny, 
his tireless fidelity in spite of the want of any apparent success.” “Ev¬ 
erybody loved him,” said Dr. Hume, and “no one but Dr. Mackichan 
ever criticized him.” “He was an indifferent preacher, and took no pains 
to make such an impression on his audiences as he might easily have 
made. When listening to him, I received the impression that he spoke 
with little or no special preparation—partly because he believed that he 
would thus be a better channel for the Holy Spirit, and partly because 
he was always fighting against all tendencies to pride. Most men with 
his powers and gifts would certainly have harboured and exhibited 
pride.” 

In his Chalmers Lectures in Scotland in 1926, however, Dr. Mack¬ 
ichan spoke with unfeigned admiration of “the sainted George Bowen, 
one of the most devoted missionaries that India has known.” (Mack¬ 
ichan, “The Missionary Ideal in the Scottish Churches,” p. 171.) 

The late George A. Kittredge, brother of the Rev. Abbott Kittredge 
and one of the leading American business men in India, knew Bowen in 
Bombay from 1862 till Bowen’s death “as a devoted servant of his 
Master commanding the respect and regard of everyone in Bombay.” 

Two of Bowen’s greatest admirers were the late Samuel J. Barrows, 
Secretary of the Prison Association of New York, and Mrs. Barrows, 
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both of them very extraordinary personalities. Mrs. Barrows had been 
Mrs. W. W. Chapin, who went to India in 1864 at the age of eighteen 
as the wife of a Congregational missionary. Mr. Chapin, who was a 
brother of Miss Chapin, president of Mt. Holyoke College, died and she 
came home in the fall of 1865 and later married Mr. Barrows. In an 
interview in 1906 Mrs. Barrows said that Bowen was nearly fifty 
and that her feeling toward him was often one of worship. Mrs. Barrows 
told me that Bowen 

was then living in the book room, sleeping on the table without pillow or mattress. 
Mrs. Hazen and others had fitted up a bed room for him but he sold all the 
things. He went out into the bazaar for breakfast, consisting of a little fruit. He 
ate no lunch. There were seven families where he always went for dinner. “Poorest 
man in Bombay,” said one. “Not poor,” said the people, “the richest man in 
Bombay.” The rich had such confidence in him that he could get any money at 
once. Charitable toward the poor and the idolatrous. Appreciated the religious side 
of Hindu life and yet made more sacrifice than any one else . . . Bowen brought 
her an offer of marriage from a man whom he had introduced to her a few nights 
before. Bowen had made it a matter of prayer that she should be kept in India. 
She had worn a gymnastic dress with short skirts given by Miss Chapin and 
so won many people among whom she went lovingly and freely as missionary 
ladies could not with the big skirts then worn. The offer was from the Presbyterian 
minister of the big cathedral[!]. Bowen had made all the arrangements. She wav¬ 
ered at his insistence that she should stay. Bowen had the man waiting in next gar¬ 
den and rushed off and got him and the three talked it over as a comn creial ar¬ 
rangement. Bowen wooed her for the other man. Mrs. Barrows suggested that 
Bowen should have asked for himself. 

Mrs. Barrows later (in May, 1906) wrote out her recollections, say¬ 
ing, however, '‘The trouble was he was all soul and you cannot photo¬ 
graph the soul nor describe it as you know it to exist”: 

It is like looking through a pane of ground glass at moving figures to recall 
the image of George Bowen as I first knew him more than forty years ago. His 
was the first hand to clasp mine as I landed a happy bride, enthu- nstic with the 
bright hopes of work in that far away land of India. His was the last hand I 
clasped when a little widow of nineteen I said good-by forever to Hindustan. 

The impression made on my mind by Mr. Bowen was that of a saint. I can re¬ 
call no other man ever who so strongly impressed me as a true follower of Jesus. 
He would have been the first to disclaim such likeness, but we who knew the man 
all felt it. Like the Master he served he had not where to lay his head. Several 
times the ladies of the mission had fitted up a room where he might, as they said, 
be comfortable. Every time he would sell the furniture to meet the wants of some 
sufferer, and when I knew him he was sleeping on the counter, without mattress 
or bed, in the book-room of Bombay. Perhaps more from him than from any other 
person I learned the precious lesson of the needlessness of things. Yet no one ever 
was nicer in person and appearance. He was as tidy as could be asked, and though 
his clothes were simple and few they were adapted to the climate and always 
presentable. 

But one did not think of the clothes when one saw the man. His abstemious 
habits and the torrid weather of Bombay gave to him the looks of an ascetic. He 
was as thin as a rail, and brown as a Hindu, but his eyes had a depth and serenity 
that showed a soul superior to the flesh. It seemed as if he needed and had only just 
enough body to keep his souf from drifting skyward in our very sight. 
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Mr. Bowen had many friends. First the people who knew and loved him for 
his inner worth. Then the people to whom he went as teacher, helper, guide—the 
weak, the sinning, the suffering. His whole life was a gospel. He went about not 
only doing good, but living the Gospel of good news. Hindu or Parsi, Protestant 
or Portuguese Catholic, all respected and honored him and those who knew him 
best loved him best. 

To the world he seemed a very poor man, but I used to hear it said in Bombay 
that there was no man in the city who could command so much money. If famine 
came, or disaster befell the many or the few, his appeal was always heeded, be¬ 
cause people trusted him. 

As a companion Mr. Bowen was delightful. Of this I know more from watch¬ 
ing him with others than from conversation with him myself. His great store of 
learning and his rare experiences in life, made him a noble companion for the most 
gifted. I did not aspire to much of it from my humble standing place of nineteen 
summers. But he was as genial with the young and even the little children as with 
the wise and learned who found him their master. I was told also that his thorough 
musical education in Italy added a great charm to him in society, but in our humble 
missionary homes we had no chance to hear him play and I do not know how 
much he used his talent in that direction. 

Across the years I look back to him with peculiar reverence and love. He is 
one of the many who have passed on for whom at times I yearn It seems as 
though he were one of the saints on whom, did we canonize our saints, we should 
gladly call to help us in the day of temptation. His happiness in poverty; his 
serenity in trouble; his courage in danger; his gentleness to the weak; his charity 
for all, would seem to have fitted him to be the friend and helper in other worlds 
as well as in this. It is something always to be grateful for to have had the privi¬ 
lege of calling George Bowen friend. 

In the Christian Register of Boston, in the issue of March 29, 1888, 
appeared the following editorial written by Mrs. Barrows, who with her 
husband was busy in the work of prison reform: 

A Devoted Missionary. 

Many years ago, a young missionary about to sail for an Oriental country was 
greeted by a very solemn woman with the question, “Are you sure you are not 
going for the romance of the thing?” Whatever may have induced any other man 
to become a missionary, certainly George Bowen was never persuaded to go to 
India from romantic motives. Pure devotion led him to give up home and land, 
and his life was one of utter consecration. 

Little less than half a century ago, when the life of the missionary involved far 
more self-sacrifice than now, he returned from Europe where in Italy he had 
been studying languages and music, in both of which he was proficient. Life was 
full of promise, and his friends looked forward to a brilliant career for him. Noth¬ 
ing could have been farther from their dreams than the reality which was before 
him. He was betrothed to a beautiful girl, whose graces equaled his own accom¬ 
plishments. Through her sweet influence, he was won from a restless, faithless 
life of idle speculation, to unwavering trust in God. On the eve of marriage, death 
robbed him of his bride; but, so far from yielding hopelessly to despair, he at 
once girt up his loins for the conflict, and, strengthened by tender memories, set 
sail for India as a missionary of the American Board. From his arrival in Bombay 
in 1848 till his recent death, that city was his home. Not once did he return for 
rest or recreation to his native land. Never again did the eyes of his fond mother 
rest upon her boy, who went from her in the pride and glory of his young man¬ 
hood. A score of years after he had parted from her, it was the writer’s privilege 
to greet that mother with messages from her son, to sit at her cheerful open fire 
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in a beautiful old-fashioned house in New York, and answer a thousand questions 
about his life and work. Her longing to see him was intense; but she knew that 
it could never be gratified, for his entire consecration forbade any thought of re¬ 
turn to America. Yet, though she sorrowed that she should see his face no more, 
mingled with her grief was a mother’s pride in a son who was so loyal to duty. 
Her sweet submission was as beautiful as his own abnegation. 

To have known George Bowen and called him friend was a life blessing. He 
embodied more nearly than any other man whose life has ever crossed our own 
the ideal of the Christian missionary. After a year or two of connection with the 
American Board, he severed his relation with it by refusing to take any salary 
from its treasury. Henceforth, like Paul, he supported himself while doing the 
Lord’s work. In this way, he thought that he could come into closer sympathy with 
the natives, and thus reach their hearts and do them good. No service that he could 
render them was too humble, no life which he must live too hard. A part of his 
work was connected with the Tract Depository; and here, in those days, he made 
his home. His couch was the hard counter, which he said was better than his 
Master’s, who had not where to lay his head. Some friends fitted up a small room 
with a comfortable bed and furniture. He gracefully thanked them, then sold it 
all, and turned the money into the Lord’s treasury. 

In food and dress, he was so simple that he himself told a friend that five 
dollars supplied him with food for a month. Yet, had he chosen, he could have 
fared like a king; for the best homes were open to him, and he was everywhere a 
welcome guest. For, though almost an anchorite in his habits, he was far from 
being morbid or gloomy in his manner. A spirit of sunny trust and cheerfulness 
accompanied him, and his friends were not made conscious of the presence of an 
ascetic. He won the confidence and trust of those with whom he came in contact, 
so that it was said no man in Bombay had the command of so much money for 
charitable purposes. Year in and year out, he lived this quiet, unobtrusive life of 
self-denial, known and respected by European and native alike, till his name was 
a synonym of manly virtue 

Besides preaching and teaching and giving the example of godly living by his 
daily walk and conversation, Mr. Bowen exercised a wide influence by several re¬ 
ligious books which he wrote, and through the Bombay Guardian , a weekly 
religious paper of which he was editor. As proof that his devoted life of self-denial 
was not the result of fanaticism, nothing could be stronger than this well-edited 
paper. The Missionary Review says of it,— it was “one of the mo?! vigorous and 
best balanced Christian weeklies of the foreign mission field.” The same magazine, 
in referring to Mr. Bowen, says of him with perfect truth: “He was a cheerful, 
self-sacrificing, devoted missionary and a loving and lovable friend.” “There was 
a man sent from God, and his name was—George Bowen.” 

Looking back over a vista of three-and-twenty years to that mission field, 
the images of men and women appear,—some lovable for one quality or reverenced 
for others, some vivid and never to be forgotten, others fading into obscurity; 
but it is no disparagement to the wisest and best, as they would be the first to 
acknowledge, to say that clearer, stronger, more inspiring than any is the image 
of the thin, pale man whose gaunt fingers swept over the organ keys and filled 
the air with sweetly solemn music, whose deeply earnest tones swept through the 
soul and stirred vibrations that inspired to holier living. It is a grateful task at 
this Easter time to pay this tribute to the memory of one whose influence is in 
itself immortal. 
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The Bombay Guardian 


M ANY times references have been made in this memorial to the 
Bombay Guardian with which Bowen was associated from its 
establishment until his death in 1888, in which he poured out the rich 
fruitage of his intellectual and spiritual life and which in the judgment 
of many was, under his editorship, the most remarkable religious paper 
in the world. 

Of the origin of the paper Bowen gives a brief account in his “Rem¬ 
iniscences,” CCXXXVI: 

In the latter part of 1850 some members of the Bombay Missionary Conference 
began to arrange for the publication of a weekly religious paper, and on the 7th 
of March, 1851, the first number of the Bombay Guardian appeared. The writer of 
these Reminiscences was from the outset one of the associated editors, and besides 
writing occasional editorials, prepared the Epitome of News from the beginning, 
and three years later the entire charge of the paper devolved upon him. Revs. 
Dr. Stevenson, Dr, J. M. Mitchell, Dr. Fraser, Geo. Candy, and one or two others 
were the first editors, but one by one all left Bombay except the present editor.* 
There was now less necessity and less scope for diaries, note-books and the like. 
1851 was the year of the World’s Great Exhibition in London, the first, and a good 
many extravagant things were written with regard to its phenomenal significance, 
many hailing it as the inauguration of a new era, when every man should sit 
under his own fig-tree, and none should make him afraid, and men should learn 
war no more. The first article of the writer in the Bombay Guardian was against 
this glowing conception of the matter, and elicited from the Friend of India a 
somewhat scathing criticism. 

Bowen refers to the launching of the paper also in his home letter of 
July 4, 1851: 

* “I have seen it stated that the paper was originally started by Mr. Bowen. It is 
more correct to say that it was begun by a small company of friends in the city of Bombay, 
of whom Mr. Bowen was one. They were five in number. Ere long all had left Bombay except 
Mr. Bowen and niyself; and we two carried on the paper for a short time. Then, by and by, 
I had to live in Poona, and thereafter Mr. Bowen became sole editor.” (Letter from the Rev. 
J. Murray Mitchell, D.D., Edinburgh, June 12, 1903.) 
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I do not know if I told you that I assist in editing a religious weekly paper 
called the Bombay Guardian, which a number of us, (ministers of various de¬ 
nominations) started in March last. There are three Roman Catholic papers in 
English, and one in Portuguese, one Puseyite Quarterly, three non-religious 
dailies in English, and a number of anti-religious papers, beside the Dnyanodaya. 
A paper has lately been started in Marathi for the express and sole purpose of 
combating Christianity. It is distributed like our tracts, at a price merely nom¬ 
inal. I suppose the Guardian is doing some good from the opposition it excites. 
But my articles are the ones generally singled out for animadversion. I write on 
“The 19th Century,” “The Christian in India,” “Difficulties of the Bible.” Mr. 
Larkins has gone home since I wrote last, and so indeed has the greater part of the 
little host of God’s elect Europeans here. My external relations to the people 
continue as before. I give them the Gospel, and they give me mud. 

From the founding of the paper until 1854 Bowen was one of a group 
of associated editors. From 1854 to 1865 he was solely responsible. 
Then the paper was suspended for a time, to be resumed with the issue 
of March 3, 1866, Vol. XII, New Series No. 1. In an undated fragment 
of a letter of this period to Kate, Bowen writes: “Some people are 
talking of reviving the Guardian. A gentleman was offering the other 
day to be responsible for the expense. I have no faith in these tardy 
attempts. An ample opportunity was given the public. There is now no 
evangelical organ. One High Church and the rest secular, admitting anti¬ 
evangelical articles.” He is omitting the Dnyanodaya, the little mission 
paper in the vernaclar which has been published without interruption 
since its establishment in 1842. There are no files of the Guardian prior 
to 1866 in existence so far as can be learned after diligent inquiry. 
In 1881 Bowen wrote that he himself had no file: 

We have no complete file of the Bombay Guardian anterior to March, 1866. 
We often wish that we had, perhaps an idle wish. We have partial files for some 
years and for some scarcely any. The white ants have taken considerable liberties 
with what we have. 

From the resumption of the paper, however, there is at least one 
complete file, and there appears to be only one, now entrusted to the 
Missions Research Library, for the whole period of Bowen’s editorship 
which ended only with his death, a period of twenty-two years. The 
opening paragraph of the issue of March 3, 1866 is as follows: 

No one probably is more surprised than ourselves to find the Bombay Guardian 
once more a living entity. This shows that it is wanted by somebody, whatever 
view you may take of that somebody. In this world bad things are tenacious of 
life, as well as good; there is the Beast of Revelation for instance, whose deadly 
wound was healed; so the mere fact that the Guardian has an inextinguishable 
life is not much in its favor. To have friends one must show himself friendly; 
but there is a difference between showing oneself friendly and being friendly; the 
friendliness which keeps back no needed truth is not always appreciated. We intend, 
however, to be as amicable as possible. The editor is no longer exclusively re¬ 
sponsibly (as he was from 1854 to 1865) for all that appears in the editorial col¬ 
umns ; and it is hoped that the multitude of counsellors will clothe our columns 
henceforth with a wisdom and ability beyond the former. 
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It does not appear who shared the editorial responsibility, and there 
is no internal evidence in the character of the articles that any mind 
but Bowen’s was producing and controlling the paper. It is published by 
the “Oriental Press” and the editor’s address is the “Tract and Book 
Depository.” The issue of March 3, 1866 is composed of 1. Weekly 
Review of Occurrences and Opinions, 2. Bible-notes and Editorials, 
3. Articles, 4. Epitome of News, 5. Articles quoted from other publi¬ 
cations, 6. Domestic Occurrences, i. e., births and deaths, and Advertise¬ 
ments. It was eight pages of three columns each, size 13 by 9inches, 
and it retained its format and style of type throughout its history. It 
added, however, in due time other departments, a fearless and discern¬ 
ing section of book reviews, comments on the International Bible Les¬ 
sons, correspondence, telegraphic news and especially series after series 
of Bowen’s expositions and devotional meditations, while the advertise¬ 
ments grew from one inch to five or six pages, including, it must be 
admitted, some advertisements of proprietary medicines which might 
have been omitted. Conscience regarding such matters, however, had 
not been awakened and the Guardian was not a great offender. Bowen, 
moreover, disclaimed any responsibility for the advertisements or busi¬ 
ness management. 

In an undated letter to Harriet, written after his connection with the 
Methodist Church, he speaks of his financial relation to the Guardian 
and also of his conscience in his editorial work: 

I have made over my pecuniary interest in the Bombay Guardian to the printer. 
He pays me a monthly sum, sufficient to pay my expenses and leave me something 
to give away. 

The great moment in the Methodist 'Annual Conference is the last, when, just 
before the dismissal, the Bishop reads out the appointments for the coming year. 
Bro. and sister Goodwin, for instance, who had been two years at Karachi, found 
themselves appointed to Calcutta 2,000 miles away; Rev. Fox, 4 years at Poona, 
to Karachi, etc. These appointments had been previously arranged in what is called 
the cabinet, consisting of the Bishop and presiding elders This itinerant feature 
of Methodism is one of the things that has made it what it is. At request of the 
conference, I preached a sermon to them on Luke 14:31. The god of this world 
as enthroned in India was the one with 20,000. The missionary who trusted in his 
western civilization or his own power, the man with 10,000. But all power in 
heaven and earth is offered to us. 

Bro. Thoburn brought me out two books, Lore Enthroned by Dr. Steele, who 
sent it to me; Elijah the Prophet by Dr. Wm. M. Taylor. This last is from Mr 
Thos. C. Doremus, who has pasted his own card in it, adding “Your father’s and 
mother’s friend.” Dr. Thoburn told me something about the Doremuses. Did you 
ever see them? 

Since writing the above I have seen in Dr. Steele’s book a long extract from 
Daily Meditations and a very eulogistic reference to the book. I do not publish 
anything without a conviction that it is from God and belongs to Him; then when 
it is praised I do not rob God, I let Him have the praise, and am kept from self- 
complacency. 

Henceforth it will be possible to gather something about Bowen’s 
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work from the pages of the Guardian and one chapter will have to be 
devoted to a review of his thought, as set forth in the paper. For the 
present it will suffice to recall the judgment of the opening note in the 
issue of Feb. 11, 1888 which reported his death: 

The loss which religious journalism has sustained in his death cannot be 
estimated; neither can it ever be fully repaired. Few, if indeed any, editors 
known to India have approached George Bowen in facility of incisive comment 
on current topics; in masterly analysis of measures, methods and men's characters ; 
in thorough grasp of all religious, social and political subjects; in intelligent 
acquaintance with, and insight into, the great modern movements; in power to 
penetrate the core of a proposition, expose the fallacy of an argument, and 
pierce the vulnerable point in an antagonist’s armor; or in general breadth of 
literary culture and philosophical attainment. 

For nearly thirty-five years Bowen conducted the journal week by 
week, with only the one intermission, with an encyclopedic knowledge, a 
true sense of humor and proportion, and a knowledge of history, litera¬ 
ture, philosophy and religion unsurpassed by any other editor in the 
world. He poured out in it his inmost heart and his deepest convictions. 
He wrote to his mother and sisters, Nov. 27, 1865: 

You say the Guardian contained my thoughts, and these are not what 
you want. The Guardian contained my inner life as no letters that I ever wrote 
did. I put things in it that I would have been slow to put in a letter: o. g., the 
diary of my innermost experience from 1845 to 1848, the sketch of v y former 
life and conversion given in verse. In a true life thoughts are not scpai able from 
feelings and character. The thoughts of Christ fill up the Gospels, uttered in 
words and deeds. The great conflict waged in the arena of this world is of 
thought with thought, Christ’s thoughts with the world’s thoughts, and the 
victory of Christ’s thoughts over the world’s thoughts. Happy he to whom Christ 
shall say. Thou hast uttered all My thoughts, and he that has heard thee has 
heard Me, he that has rejected thy words has rejected Mine. 

On Bowen’s death in 1888 the editorial work of the Guardian was 
taken over by the Rev. H. C. Stuntz of the Methodist Mission. He was 
succeeded in 1889 by Mr. Alfred S. Dyer who conducted the paper for 
ten years, until his health failed. And in the issue of June 29, 1899, the 
trustees offered the paper for sale with the statement, “The paper must 
be carried on as a missionary effort and requires to be subsidized.” 

The Bombay Guardian has filled so large a place in the work of the 
Christian Church in India that it is desirable to record its history from 
Bowen’s time until now. In a paper contributed to Our Missions in 
1912 by J. Douglas Maynard of Selly Oak, Birmingham, Mr. Maynard 
related the history of the paper from Bowen’s death in 1888 until 1912, 
as follows: 

After Bowen’s death in 1888 the Guardian was edited for a few months by 
J. E. Robinson, who is now a bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
India. At the same time Alfred S. Dyer and his wife, Helen S. Dyer, were 
travelling in India in connection with the Friends’ Repeal Association. The state 
of matters which they found impressed Alfred Dyer with the desirability of his 
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remaining in India, in order if possible to create a public conscience on moral 
questions, and especially to try to impress on the mind of Christians in India 
their responsibility in such matters. The Karmarkar family, their father having 
died, were anxious to sell the press in order to raise money for their further 
education in America. Following these leadings, and with the support of Friends 
in England, Alfred Dyer bought the press and the paper. The Karmarkars 
carried out their intention of going to America; the eldest of them graduated 
in theology while his wife studied medicine, and he has been ever since pastor of 
an Indian Church in Bombay. 

Supported from England by the Friends’ Association for the Abolition of the 
State Regulation of Vice, and more especially by the persistent energy of the 
late George Gillett, Alfred and Helen S. Dyer made the Bombay Guardian the 
centre of a vigorous campaign. A trust was formed in England to hold the 
Bombay Guardian property for the stated purposes of the spreading of the 
gospel in Asia, and the extinguishing of the traffic in vice, opium, and intoxicating 
liquors. Suitable premises were bought for the press and the residence of the 
workers, and these have been occupied from 1892 to the present time (1912). 
The place soon became the centre of active moral reform propaganda and 
evangelistic work. Among the helpers were Maurice Gregory and his wife, 
who were there three years. F. Percy Horne came from England to manage the 
press and began work in 1891, and Alice Drewett, now Mrs. Horne, was also a 
helper. 

Doing so active a work in causes which were then unpopular in many 
quarters, it is not surprising that the Guardian and its methods were subjected 
to a good deal of criticism, but its crusade proved in many respects effective. 
Alfred Dyer’s work continued till the end of 1898, when ill-health led to his 
retirement, and the editorship was taken up by F. Percy Horne. 

A crisis in the affairs of the Guardian came in a few months, when the death 
of George Gillett removed the chief supporter of the work in England. 
There appeared to be no way of continuing the work on the former lines, and a 
notice was put in the Guardian announcing that the press and the paper were 
for sale to any Christian agency that would keep them on. This announcement 
brought forth a considerable expression, from many quarters, of regret that the 
career of the Guardian should seem to be so near its close. In the minds of a few 
Friends it suggested itself as a special opportunity for aiding the Christian cause 
in India by means of a journal which, while maintaining a broad, inter-denomi¬ 
national character, should be conducted from the best Quaker standpoint. Friends 
in England seemed slow to realize the opening; to a Friend in India they ap¬ 
peared “unable to see beyond the back bench of an Adult School.” It did seem for 
a time that they would (to quote the same Friend), “with hardly any thought, 
put away the chance of influencing a continent.” 

In India at this anxious time the post one day brought a donation of Rs. 400 
(£26.13s.4d.) from Indian Christians, which enabled the paper to be continued 
for one month, and Percy Horne was thereby encouraged to enter upon another 
month at his own risk. 

At this juncture Henry Stanley Newman, who had visited India many years 
before, and had kept up a keen interest in the economic, political and religious 
progress of the country, came to the rescue, and offered to act as secretary in 
England for the Bombay Guardian . The trustees sold him the machinery, type 
and furniture as a going concern, and gave him the use of the premises at a 
peppercorn rent. Many friends generously assisted by subscribing the necessary 
funds to maintain the work, while Percy Horne worked energetically in Bombay 
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to reduce expenses and enlarge circulation. It was determined to extend the 
general printing work so as to increase the receipts of the press, and this policy 
has been continued ever since. Some change was made in the emphasis given 
to the subjects treated in the paper, so as to make it of a more general character 
than during the previous years. The important interests that marked Alfred 
Dyer’s editorship continued, however, to receive special attention. On 30th 
December, 1899, the editor said, “We earnestly hope that the coming years may wit¬ 
ness a still greater development, especially in the direction of making the paper 
more completely interdenominational in its scope and character, embracing if 
possible additional missionary and church interests, while not losing touch with 
those already familiar.” New trustees were appointed for the property in 
Bombay, all of them Friends. The crisis was thus met, and the Guardian re¬ 
established on a principle which gave great promise for its future, and the work 
has been continued under Percy Horne’s editorship with a good measure of 
success to the present time. Edward Backhouse, of Stockton-on-Tees, succeeded 
Henry Stanley Newman as secretary in England in 1903, when a committee of 
management was formed, consisting of a few English Friends. One of the 
principal members of this committee was the late Elizabeth B. Backhouse. 

The later years, however, have not been uneventful Work in India is always 
done against certain adverse conditions, mostly attributable to the climate. The 
development of the general printing work necessitated an addition to the staff. In 
February, 1902, Charles O’Brien, of Liverpool, and his wife landed in Bombay 
and entered on work at the Press. But six weeks later he died from Bubonic 
plague. Later in the same year Percy Horne’s health broke down, and he was 
obliged to leave for a time. His place was filled for a few months * y Henry 

G. E. de St. Dalmas, who was kindly spared by the Friends’ Foreign Mission 

Association from their work in the Central Provinces. About the same time 
Arthur J. Sharp, then an officer in the mercantile marine, who had been mi 
pressed during visits to Bombay with the value of the Guardian's work and the 

courage with which it was being carried on, offered his services for help with the 

business management. After working for some months at the press, he was 
adopted as a permanent member of the staff. With his wife, Josephine B. Sharp, 
he now assists Percy and Alice D. Horne in carrying on the work. 

A word may be said of the employees of the press. When he first went out 
Percy Horne made a point of engaging Indian Christians for thL work There 
were difficulties about it, as many of those engaged began without any previous 
experience or much industrial character. But the policy has proved successful, 
and this little piece of industrial mission work has shown that the difficulties 
are not greater than those that arise in the general employment of Indian workmen. 

George Bowen used to speak of the Bombay Guardian as “a child of providence”. 
The way of providence has brought it into the hands of Friends. It is a far 
more effective means of carrying our message than we easily imagine. An Indian 
student has said, “Hindus and Mohammedans who have never come across a 
Christian, nor perhaps heard of Christian missionary work, read Christian 
papers. Christian journalism in India has from its inception stood for righteousness, 
and the non-Christian knows that he can rely on what the editor of a Christian 
newspaper says.” Quite recently Percy Horne has received letters from the 
editors of two vernacular papers, both speaking of the usefulness of the Bombay 
Guardian to them, as they frequently translate part of its contents for their own 
papers. In another direction Friends have a special opportunity. Like George 
Bowen they are regarded as holding a non-partisan position among the denomi¬ 
nations, and they are therefore specially well fitted to conduct a paper which shall 
be a bond of union among Christian workeis, as the Guardian is in Western India. 
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The possibilities open to such an agency are large and the responsibility attending 
it is great. 

In 1917 an appeal was issued by Maurice Gregory for £1000 for the 
support of the Bombay Guardian, and this appeal set forth the history 
of the paper from the beginning. Supplementing Mr. Maynard’s state¬ 
ment is the following account of the years 1914 to 1917: 

The Hornes returned to England in December, 1913 and their place was 
taken by one of the ablest journalists in India, the late Benjamin Aitken, who 
was not only persona grata with the missionary community, but also very well 
known and respected in all the great journalistic offices in India, in most of 
which, at one time or another of his eventful life, he had been a helper. 

It was to assist him in carrying on the paper that the present Committee took 
it over in 1915. The transfer had not long taken place when his decease occurred. 
At the request of W. C. Madge, a member of the Legislative Council of the 
Viceroy, who was also a member of the new Committee of the Bombay Guardian, 
the editorship was temporarily taken up by Miss Dobson, of the Bombay Uni¬ 
versity Settlement for Women. 

This appeal asked for help in behalf of the paper because of four 
purposes for which the paper was maintained and which underlay the 
trust which for many years had supported it, namely: 

(a) Propagation of the Gospel in the Indian Empire. 

(b) Abolition of Regulation of Vice by the British Government in India, 
and the general promotion of Social Purity. 

(c) The Suppression of the Opium Traffic in India, and with China. 

(d) The Abolition of the Government Traffics in India in Drink and In¬ 
toxicating Drugs. 

In a personal letter dated January 1, 1937, Mr. Maynard writes that 
Mr. Gregory’s appeal was not successful and that the publication of the 
Guardian was stopped in 1918. Mr. Maynard adds: 

The Committee of Management of the Bombay Guardian Mission Trust then 
sold the printing press and the property in Bombay, and invested the proceeds 
in English securities. 

In 1923, Joseph Taylor, a Friend missionary who had always taken a great 
interest in the old Guardian and who was then living in Calcutta, restarted the 
paper in Calcutta, under the name of the Guardian, with A. N, Sudarisanam 
as co-editor, and financed by the interest of the invested funds. They formed an 
independent committee in Calcutta, which was responsible for the carrying on 
of the paper, and this included missionaries, Y. M. C. A. and Indian Christians. 
It was described as “a Christian weekly Journal of Public Affairs,” and its aim 
was to treat all subjects from a Christian standpoint independent of the interests 
of any sectional body, such as Y. M. C. A. or a missionary society. 

After some years, and after Joseph Taylor had left Calcutta, it appeared ad¬ 
visable to transfer to Madras, where A. N. Sudarisanam had gone to live, and a 
new Committee was formed there, on the same lines as in Calcutta. A. N. 
Sudarisanam again became editor, and the paper continues on this basis, relying 
on regular grants from the Guardian Mission Trust in London, without which 
it is very doubtful whether the paper could continue. 



XV 

Re-establishment of Relations With American 
Board 1865 - 1871 


TN his letter of Nov. 27, 1865, Bowen writes to his family of the 
J- happy personal relations with the Congregational missionaries which 
had not been interrupted by his disconnection from the America i Board 
in 1855. During all the ten years he had continued to work with them in 
as hearty cooperation as before and his letters home are full of personal 
notes about them all. 

To the family, Nov. 27, 1865: 

I went to Ahmcdnagar last month leaving on the 13th and returning on the 
2nd Nov. I spent two or three days in Poona on my way up. The railway took 
me to Dliond about 45 miles from Ahmcdnagar. Dr. Fraser, Lieut. Brown and 
Mr. Macdonald, Christian friends (of Harriet's views) entered i!ic carriage 
at Poona. They were going to Ahmednagar too, but when they found out from 
me that they were in error as to the time of the general meeting, they hesitated. 
However they went on to Dhond and I spent a pleasant day with them in the 
travelers’ bungalow. Dr. F. has now no employment. He is waiting upon Govt, 
but without success so far. Mr. Harding came on in the evening from Kolhapur 
and the next morning he and I left for Nuggur in a tanga, the others returning 
to Poona. A tanga is a little two-wheeled vehicle on which the parties sit back 
to back, looking forward and hindward, drawn by two ponies. We reached 
Ahmednagar in the evening. Mr. Harding stopped with the Hazens, I with the 
Woods. The Fairbanks and Mr. Abbott were living also with the Woods. The 
Mungers and Bruces made up the mission party. I spent a very happy fortnight 
there. We had a daily prayer-meeting in English for the mission families at 
9 A. M. The brethren appointed me a corresponding member of their body and 
I took part with them in their business meetings which occupied some four or 
five hours daily. It was almost like being in America; all Americans, American 
books, newspapers, etc., etc., and American food, (pancakes, pumpkin pies, etc.) 
"The only children there were the Fairbanks’ four, the Hazens’ two, daughters, 
an d the Bruces’ baby. In the second week, there was the examination o t e 
schools, diversified by certain little pieces o.' representation. For instance the 
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story of the Merchant of Venice was worked up with two or three colloquies 
sustained by the schoolboys. I was interested to observe the absorbing interest 
of the national Christian spectators. Sir Alex Grant and others of the gentry 
were present. In these schools the Christian children are educated to be teachers, 
catechists, pastors, or to fill secular posts,—and the wives of such. Several 
hundred native Christians came in from the districts, and filled the Chapel 
during the special 3 days’ exercises. There were about 40 speakers, on a great 
variety of subjects. This was followed by the Communion. I should not forget 
that there was a scene of offerings to the Lord, such as I once before described. 
One evening we went to what must have been a charming spot in its day, and 
is pretty and picturesque even now. Fairy-bag it is called, bag being garden, and 
Fairy for Peri. It is a Mohammedan pleasure-palace, stone, with arches and a 
dome, three stories of galleries encompassing the domed interior, a flat roof 
commanding a north view. The building is islanded in the midst of a piece of 
artificial water, which is surrounded by noble tamarind trees. After the meetings 
were over we spent a day in visiting a somewhat similar structure on a hill-top 
six miles east of Nuggur. It was a strange idea to combine a palace with a tomb. 
The building was erected by Talabat Khan in honor of a favorite wife, buried 
in the basement. We dined there alfresco in one of the open galleries near the 

top. Had a delightful day altogether. I was there before in 1854 when the 

Deputation was here. We were constantly reminded of the absent, the Ballantines, 
Bissells, Barkers, Chapins. Nothing could exceed the kindness shown me by 

all. This however is so constant a thing that I might easily have forgot to make 
mention of it. 

After Br. Harding and I left, there was another Mission meeting, at which 
they passed the following resolution: “Having enjoyed the presence and counsel 
of Br. Bowen during this meeting, and reviewing with great satisfaction the 

course he has pursued in regard to the Am. Board and ourselves since he was 
outwardly disconnected with us in 1855, the Mission would express the hope that 
the Prudential Committee may again appoint him a missionary of the A. B. C. 
F. M., and that Br. B. himself may again assume the duties and enjoy all the 
privileges that such a connection involves.” This was communicated to me by 
Br. F. in a kind letter. I am willing to be connected with the Board as I was before 
1855, and shall probably send by this opportunity a letter to this effect. The Lord 
will hinder it or promote it as He sees fit. I am equally the Lord’s servant 
whether so connected or not. 

His letter to the American Board was dated Bombay, Dec. 13, 1865: 

My dear Dr Anderson: 

At the meeting of the missionaries of the Marathi Mission in Oct. last in 
Ahmcdnagar, a resolution was adopted expressive of their desire that I should 
again become a member of that Mission. 

I was led to resign in 1855 chiefly through a feeling that my views on the 
subject of pa?do-baptism might lead my colleagues to question the advisableness of 
my continuance in the Mission. A convert in the Ahmcdnagar Mission had 
adopted similar views on the subect of infant baptism. He was living in the house 
with me; I had had no conversation with him on that subect; his change in 
views had been brought about by another agency altogether; but I feared that a 
feeling of uneasiness would spring up in the minds of my brethren; so I resigned, 
and you accepted my resignation. 

During the ten years that have since elapsed, I have been in constant intercourse 
with the missionaries, and have frequently been a fellow labourer with them, 
without the slightest jar, and it is both their conviction and mine that the views 
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referred to, constitute in this case, no bar to cooperation. I cannot myself baptize 
any but those whom I regard as believers. I cannot make a secret of this inability. 
If my connection with the Board placed me in the position of a pastor, some dif¬ 
ficulty might arise, but I do not think I hold this view in any way to hinder 
my acting as a missionary of the American Board. 

Duiing the last six years that I was connected with the American Board I 
declined receiving any salary. I have received none since 1849. During the greater 
part of this interval I earned the trifling amount necessary by giving an hour’s 
tuition daily. For the last three or four years guided by the providence of God 
I have not supported myself in this way: that providence has kept me supplied 
with the necessaries of life. My expenses do not amount to $100 a year. I am 
quite sure that Providence will never fail me, and I do not seek any other 
provision. 

I think it a matter of congratulation that Bro. Munger is to come to Bombay. 
The population in this place has immensely increased since you were here. There 
are three lines of railway connecting it with the interior (N., N-E. and S-E.) and 
its influence is more and more felt in every part of the Presidency. Notwithstanding 
the very unsatisfactory results of missionary labor here, I am persuaded that its 
importance as a missionary centre cannot be overestimated. 

I am grateful to the brethren of the Mission for the honor done me in their 
resolution. I have written this to show you that I cordially acquiesce in their 
proposition. I am, my dear Dr. Anderson, 

Yours faithfully, 

George Bowen. 

The American Board approved the resolution of the Mis ion, and 
Bowen’s official relations became again what they had been prior to 1855. 
Our knowledge of his life and thought during the six years of this le- 
sumed relationship is confined to the dozen or more home letters and to 
his self-revelation in the Guardian. First, some excerpts from the home 
letters: 

To the family, Nov. 12, 1866, referring to the annual meeting of the 
Mission at Ahmednagar: 

You may see in the Guardian account of the meeting, mention ui the Chaplain 
of the station, Mr. Watson. There is a large camp of European (and native) 
soldiers, and he is the only one to preach to them. He is liberal, but it is broad 
church liberality. Let me tell you of a conversation I had with him. He asked 
me if I wrote the Notes from an Interleaved Bible. Yes. “I like them but I think 
your views are sometimes narrow.” They are just what I find in the Bible. My 
views were once broad enough. I did not believe in a revelation at all. When I 
knew the Bible to be true, I resolved to take it as my guide, both in doctrine and 
in practice. “What about inspiration? Do you hold the literal view?” I believe 
it to be wholly the Word of God. How the writers were influenced is with me 
of no consequence. God took care that the Bible should be what it is and every 
page has His imprimatur Copyists may have made mistakes; but none were 
allowed that in any way impaired the value of the Bible as God’s book. “I was 
conversing,” says he, “today, with a Roman Catholic priest. He maintained the 
infallibility of the Church. It seems to me your error is a similar one in relying 
on the Bible as infallible. It was written by fallible men, and of course must 
partake of their imperfections.” In the Bible I hear the voice of God; the in¬ 
fallibility on which I rest is that of God. If I wished to send a message to a 
man I would take care that the messenger was fitted to convey it. It would be a 
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strange thing if God should commit the most important of all messages to those 
who might pervert it. He surely has power to get His messages rightly delivered. 

I afterwards asked him if he had any difficulties about the supernatural. He 
said, Yes, and asked me what I thought of such miracles as that of Joshua 
stopping the sun. I told him I fully believed it. It was fitting that the material 
world should be shown to be subordinate to the spiritual, and I believed there 
were from time to time sent interferences with the ordinary course of nature 
with a view to the greater manifestation of the divine power. He could not go 
with this at all. The wonderful works of Christ he believed to be in the exercise 
of power beyond those of ordinary men, but still not beyond nature. Christ said, 
I can of My own self do nothing. The Father that dwelleth in Me, He doeth the 
works. So the power was that of God, and was just the power that was manifest 
in creation. And nothing less would have answered. Power that all should 
recognize as divine, was what was needed. “Yet how small was the result,” said 
he. “Men did not believe. And it is not miracles that men need in order to be¬ 
lieve.” Why should miracles be wrought if men were not convinced by them? 
The N. T. does not make light of the evidence of miracles. If I do not the works 
of Him that sent Me, believe Me not. Look at the first dozen chapters of the 
Acts, where the greatest effects are connected with them. God gives sufficient 
evidence, and it is no disparagement of this that sin blinds men to it. 

To Kate, Aug. 23, 1867: 

I am glad to hear you speak of Mrs. Chapin. But I have later news of her. 
She is going to be married. If you get well acquainted with her you will find her 
an uncommon person. She makes a mark. I fear that you women are getting 
too much liberty in America. It is observable that the more you get the more 
you wish. And all you wish, you get. Impartial suffrage comes next and then the 
men will be no where. Serve them right, I suppose. What we all want is not so 
much a wider scope, more elbowroom, but more heart to do the work before us. 
From all I hear, Mrs. Chapin has this, and I trust wherever she may be she may 
do much good and glorify the Saviour. Capt. Hanscom, my friend, remembers 
her with great gratitude, for she was the means of leading him to Christ when 
he was officer in the Gunga. 

Mrs. Bowen died this winter and Bowen’s further letters are to the 
sisters. 

To his sisters, March 14, 1868: 

I have just been writing to Frank. A gentleman who passed through Bombay 
on his return to America, a Mr. Chase, told me that he had spent some time 
with him at Yokohama last August, Captain Frank Bowen he called him. Frank 
had told him that he had a brother, a missionary, in Bombay. He was there for 
his health. Is a merchant in Macao (Portuguese port, 60 miles from Canton), 
is in the coolie business, that is, he sends Chinese emigrants to South America. 
Mr. Chase said Frank was a most gentlemanly person, moving in very good 
society. He is thin, it appears. I fancied he was stout. Some friends were leaving 
in the steamer for America and Frank suddenly decided to go with them. He 
told Mr. Chase he would return by the January steamer. I suppose he did not go to 
see you. His business relations are with New York, I believe. Mr. Chase did 
not hear him speak against religion, but got the idea that he was simply indifferent, 
careless on the subject. He spoke as though he thought it a strange thing I should 
be spending my life out here as a missionary. 

I have told him about Ma’s death, and have urged him if he has occasion to 
take a run anywhere for his health anytime, to come to Bombay, and have 
promised to see that he is well cared for. 
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It is a matter of great thankfulness that we have got such an account of him. 
I feared worse things. I hope he may be touched by what I told him of Ma’s 
death. It is a good thing that we know where to address him. I cannot but hope 
that this is the beginning of his restoration. I hope you will be instant in prayer 
... I spent last evening at the Stearns’. They have a Col. and Mrs. Kirby 
and a Mr. Charmtrell living with them, Christian people, and they are accustomed 
to study the Word of God together, and when I come they have a lot of questions 
to ask me. There is no more delightful subject of conversation than the Word 
of God. It is that which God has given to form the staple of our intercourse, and 
we set it aside substituting the weather and other most dreary subjects. 

To his sisters, May 18, 1868: 

I am sorry not to be able to tell you that I have heard from Frank; but I 
hope the next China mail may bring a reply from him. Am I too sanguine? 
It is certainly singular that Kate should have had the dream about him just a few 
days before I got news of him. My friend Capt. Hanscom left lately for America. 
I think I must have often mentioned this excellent person to you. He has been in 
command of one of Stearns, Hubart Co’s steamers between this and Suez, and 
goes home to see his wife and child in Saco, Maine. I hope he will come out 
again. I gave him a letter to you. My friends, Mr. and Mrs. Stearns, went in this 
same steamer. To her also I gave letters to you, and I hope you may make her ac¬ 
quaintance. I have spent many pleasant evenings at her house, speaking of the 
teachings of the Bible . . . You will have seen in the Guardian what a furious 
controversy has been raging around the Bible here, in reference to the alleged 
mythical character of its contents. Dr. Budwood, the leader in this onset on the 
Bible, is secretary of the Asiatic Society here. He is known as the iri epressible. 
His father is my friend, General Budwood, and all his relatives are Christian 
people, viewing his aberrations as I do. The educated natives drink in with delight 
these assaults upon the Bible, and arm themselves with arguments against it, 
thus furnished. The missionary here finds all European infidelity between him and 
the hearts of the people. 

I had a letter today from General Field. He commanded one of the brigades 
in the march on Magdala. He speaks very admiringly of the providence of God 
shown in the ordering of affairs. He is a man of great prayerfulness and great 
faithfulness. When you do get piety in military men, it is generally unequivocal. 
This is a dear brother whom I have known since I came to the country. 

I agree with you, dear Harriet, in the longing for Christ’s coming. I have 
been expecting the event spoken of as the coming of the Son of Man for a great 
many years, and shall expect it till it comes. My conceptions of it may differ from 
yours in various aspects. But I know of nothing that needs to come in between 
us and that day. Whatever I do, speak and write is with reference to the reve¬ 
lations of that day, which is the explanation of the narrowness that some 
attribute to me. 

Harriet wrote to him of the possibility of her coming out to Bombay 
to teach and Bowen wrote, June 16, 1858, discouragingly. 

To his sister, Oct. 8, 1868: 

About the middle of August I received from a friend in London, marked 
“Private” a letter, in which he said: “My dear wife and I have more than once, 
in our conversations regarding yourself, asked the question, how you might be 
placed in years to come, should sickness or other troubles assail you, refusing as 
you now do all pecuniary assistance from any Board or Mission. And while we 
are ready to admit God’s ever-present care for the wants of each one of his 
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people, we have pleasure in the belief that it is our duty as well as privilege, as 
God has given us the means abundantly, to beg your acceptance of the en¬ 
closed document.” This document was a receipt for Rs. 10,000 deposited by 
this friend in my name in a Bank in Bombay last May. He adds: “I have placed 
the amount at interest for a period of years, which may possibly save you some 
present trouble. The reinvestment, however, and the disposal of principal and 
interest remain with yourself absolutely. It is not our wish in any way to dictate 
to you as to the particular manner in which it is to be used, but we are inclined 
to hope that while it may be of service in providing for your personal wants, 
a portion of the capital may be expended in enabling you to recruit your health 
by a visit to your own country.” Is not this generosity ? true Christian love 5 
You will surely pray for these dear Christian friends. I give you their names, 
but you need not repeat them to others: Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Ker. The money 
you understand is locked up for five years; only the interest is available. If the 
money had not been given in this particular way, I should have felt it my duty 
to get rid of it in some way. 

About a fortnight after receiving this letter, I received another from my 
friend Mr. Sands here in Bombay, referring in the same way to the possibility 
of my wishing to visit America, and asking me to let him place Rs. 2500 at my 
disposal for this purpose I told him in reply that I had no thought of going, and 
could not avail myself of his offer. You must hold him in affectionate remembrance. 

Connect with all this that I have never during these 20 unsalaried years, 
asked any human being for a pice for myself. It has been a fixed principle with 
me never to do it whatever my circumstances. It did not seem consistent with such a 
life of faith as I wished to lead, to intimate to any mortal, in any way, any pe¬ 
cuniary need. I have never lacked, though sometimes I fancied I did. I have never 
thought it proper to refer even to any break of faith there may have been. 

To Kate, Jan. 1, 1869: 

Another year finds us separated by half the circumference of the globe, but 
still on the globe and with ten thousand causes of thankfulness. Though the 
Lord has not fulfilled the wish entertained for reunion, he has found, and will 
find, other ways of expressing his great and tender love. He is willing to show 
us in Christ, a length, breadth, height, depth of love far surpassing our past ex¬ 
periences. Why should we not be strong in faith to appropriate it. But it must be 
allowed to live and move in the heart according to its own laws. Sometimes on 
reaching the heart it begins to act very strangely, casting this and that precious 
thing out of the window, tearing down what we esteemed ornaments, and instead 
of letting us sit down to a banquet, sending us forth with provisions for some 
wretched ones But the angel-guest must be allowed to have his own way, and 
we shall soon see that his advent is blessedness. Is it not the consciousness that 
Love divine will act thus, that makes the heart of even the believer content 
itself with what it knows of that love. Let us forget the things that are behind 
and press towards the mark for the incomparable prize. 

To Harriet, Nov. 25, 1869: 

While Frank is with you and unsettled, every letter I get from you stimulates 
my desire to hear from you. I hope I may soon hear what I wish to. A few weeks 
ago I was in prayer for Frank and I seemed to have an assurance that the 
prayer was heard and was being answered. I cannot but hope that before very 
long I may hear that God has revealed to him His grace in Christ. . . . What more 
can I say? What better news can I give you than that I have a delightful sense 
of the Saviour’s presence and an unwavering conviction of His faithfulness. Pray 
always that I may be enabled to endure unto the end, and that the world may 
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get the fruit of all the seed that Christ has sown in my heart. And may God 
give you and Kate and Frank grace to do all that is pleasing in His sight and give 
His love expression in your lives. 

To his sisters, Apr. 8, 1870: 

There is a surplus Guardian fund entirely at my disposal. I do not know of 
any more urgent need for it—at all events, it is impressed upon me that I should 
send it to you, and I do so. Enclosed is an order for $150. 

To his sisters, May 30, 1870: 

You will have seen in the Guardian a brief notice of a united meeting of 
native Christians. Col. Tripe, a friend of mine in Burmah, some time ago sent 
me some money for the expenses of such a meeting which he wished me to get 
up for the promotion of union among native Christians. It was a very nice 
meeting. The General Assembly’s Institution, a large building, was lent me for 
the evening; about 175 came together, of whom 20 were European ladies and 
gentlemen. All the Native churches were represented, though the High Church 
party were offended because it was Easter evening and did their best to hinder 
some from coming. In the course of the evening I addressed them from the 
17th of John. At the close gave picture cards, etc. All seemed to enjoy the 
meeting, and I trust it was profitable. 

To Harriet, July 19, 1870: 

I send you the semi-annual Rs 200. I shall perhaps not send anything more 
for six months. That money I send I send to you and Kate. Of course I leave 
it with you to employ as may seem to you best. I regard all money > hat comes 
to me, as belonging to the Lord. I am not master of it to do what I like with it, 
but can only dispose of it in a way that seems accordant with the will of the 
Lord. Those who put money in my hand have generally first given it to the Lord, 
and it would be a misappropriation of it to divert it to any other than purposes 
of Christian benevolence. It seems to me that you and Kate are to some extent 
providentially connected with me, so that I may very properly assist you to the 
extent of your need. 

With regard to “adokimos”, I think it not inaptly rendered “castaway” (tried 
and found wanting). Paul knew perfectly well that he would not be a castaway; was 
sure of it as he was of his existence; yet he knew equally well that if he did not 
keep his body under, if he was not led by the Holy Spirit, he would be a 
castaway. He knew that not one of the 276 souls in the ship in which he sailed 
to Melita would be lost; but he knew that except the shipmen abode in the ship, 
many would be lost. Acts. 27:30. But I have written on this subject in the 
Guardian, May 28th. We should never be afraid to use the language of the Bible. 
The Arminians find Arminianism in the Bible, and the Calvinists, Calvinism; the 
better instructed take both, take all Scripture. 

To his sisters, Dec. 2, 1870: 

I wrote you in October before going to Ahmednagar. I went on the 15th and 
returned Nov. 3 and had a very happy time. It was delightful being with the 
brothers and sisters and dear children in Nuggur, and over and above that I had 
heavenly communion with the Saviour in the little chamber which Mrs. Bissell 
gave me in the top of their house, a little room that looked out on the flat roof. 
There was a larger gathering of missionaries than had been for some years. The 
anniversary exercises were very interesting. I stopped at Poona on my way up at 
Col. Kirby’s. The Kirbys are excellent Christian people. He is Adjt. Genl. of 
the Bombay Army, and they have a great deal to do with the world, but they 
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are consistent and decided in their religious profession. He is about six feet two 
inches, a noble looking man. For many years they had no children; now they 
have two. They were intimate with the Stearns . . . How far it was from the 
anticipations of anybody that the return of Frank, so long desired and waited 
for, would involve you in greater suffering than you had ever known. The idea 
that Frank has been trifling with you this year and a half, I am unwilling to 
entertain. Not because you have such an unwavering confidence in him, but be¬ 
cause it really seems, as you say, that God has been specially and designedly baffling 
all his schemes until he shall have learned to recognize the hand of the Father, 
even the pierced hand of Calvary. 

To his sisters, Jan. 6 , 1871: 

God is doing great things for us here. The work of conviction and conversion 
goes promptly on. The Lord has blessed me in connection with Mr. Taylor’s visit, 
enabling me to see as I have never before done, the way in which he uses us in 
the recovery of lost men. I have the great happiness daily of instructing burdened 
souls and leading them to Christ. The great thing is that we expect to see souls 
saved, expect that God will use us in bestowing salvation. We are witnessing 
some remarkable conversions, i. e. the conversion of men who seemed to be 
lost beyond recovery. And there is a gradualness about the development of the 
work as a whole, that leads us to think that we are going to see a very extensive 
work before this is done. Bombay is such a widely diffused place, in fact a 
cluster of large towns, that Mr. Taylor has to shift from one quarter to another 
He is now laboring for a fortnight in Mazagon. Most of the people of the upper 
class dislike his preaching. He troubles himself very little about conventionalities 
and talks like a man who has to do with the dead and dying and cannot stand on 
ceremony. He lives for the one object of saving souls, and saving them now, and 
some of us are catching his spirit. 

This is the first letter reference to William Taylor, afterwards Bishop 
Taylor, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, with whom Bowen was soon 
to throw in his lot. 

In Feb., 1871, he was so seriously ill that his life was despaired of, 
but influential friends took him into their home, secured the best medical 
aid and he recovered. In his own judgment his recovery was due to his 
rejection of the physics prescribed and to prayer and to—buffalo milk. 
(Letters to his sisters, Feb. 23, 1871.) 

To his sisters, May 20, 1871: 

I send you Rs. 300 for which I have no need, which may help you through 
the summer. The Lord counsel you in all things. 

My dear sisters, we get the most out of every day when we get most love 
out of it. The love is in Christ, and it should come into our hearts and unite 
us heart to heart. Our old bronze natures are to be melted down again and run 
into the mould of Christ that we may be as He was in the world. Love alone 
gives value to life, and all in us that is unfavorable to love, must be done away at 
the cross of Christ. Shall we not come to the cross expecting greater things than 
we have seen? Greater subjugations of our natures? Mightier assimilations? Why 
not? The past time may suffice us to have lived our own life, to have obeyed 
what Kate calls the Bowen nature. It is a bad nature. The sooner we get rid of it 
the better. 

Frank had disappeared again. Bowen says he had had no letter from 
him since 1848. 
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To his sisters, Aug. 11, 1871: 

One Saturday evening 9 o’clock, I came in and groped my way to the place 
of matches to light my candle, but found a ladder in a place where it was not 
when I went out, and wondered whether thieves had entered. I had locked the 
door when I went out. However the light explained everything. Somebody had 
entered surreptitiously (getting a key from the clerk) and had left a cabinet organ 
behind. Opening it I found a letter from Harding saying that some friends begged 
my acceptance. I was half vexed at first, having a little harmonium given me 
eight years ago, very inferior of course to this, but equal to my needs. I do not 
give more than ten minutes a day to it generally. My first instrument I have sent 
over to Mrs. Cross, wife of the C. M. S. missionary in the Missionary School 
opposite. But I am not reconciled to having this larger one. I shall try to get 
the Fairbanks to take it. 

Among Bowen's friends in Bombay, during these years 1865-1871, 
were the leading British officials, all grades of Indians, the riff-raff of 
Europe and America which drifted through Bombay and practically all 
the worthy representatives of our own land who came and went through 
this gateway of the Far East. His letters make frequent mention of the 
Stearns family and of Captain Hanscom whose ship plied to and fro 
between India and America. Mrs. Hanscom lived into the present cen¬ 
tury with her daughter who was on the faculty of Smith College. On 
Nov. 7, 1906, she wrote: 

A few years ago I went through my husband’s papers and among tnem found 
some characteristic letters from Mr. Bowen. I remember considering whether 
I would keep or destroy them, and I thought I decided to preserve them. Now 
I have looked very carefully and cannot find even one. I remember that one 
was written at the time he decided to go into the Methodist Church, and he 
wrote freely about his reasons. My husband knew Mr. Bowen intimately be¬ 
tween the years 1865 and 72 and their correspondence continued. They had many 
talks at night around the office table. Perhaps one conversation you may find 
of use, although you may have the matter from another source. I remember that 
Mr. Hanscom told me that in one of their last talks, when they did not ex¬ 
pect to meet here again, Mr. Bowen said he did not regret his manner of living 
in Bombay; he did it because it was right for him, and he should do it again, 
but he would never advise any body else to live in the same way. He thought 
if the people around him saw that he had no worldly motive, if they learned 
that he was there from love of them and a desire to become “all things to 
all men” for the sake of serving them, that then they would listen to him, but, 
he added: “I do not know that I have been the means of gaining one soul by 
this manner of living” 
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W ILLIAM TAYLOR was one of the most distinctive and pictur¬ 
esque personalities of the nineteenth century. He roamed all over 
the world as a Christian evangelist, looking to no human agency for 
direction or support. He believed in self-supporting missionaries like 
Paul, who maintained himself by his trade as a tent-maker. In his 
book, Self-Supporting Missions, published in 1882, he advocated mis¬ 
sions established and supported by men “at their own cost without any 
guarantee of compensation.” He did not disapprove of missionary work 
supported by money, but it should be money earned or contributed on 
the field and not sent out by the home church. He allowed charity, as 
such, but not as a form of missionary work subsidized by foreign funds. 
In Asia, Africa, South America, indeed all over the earth, this heroic, 
adventurous, undaunted spirit moved, establishing churches and schools, 
conducting revivals and evangelistic campaigns, laying here and there 
enduring foundations and, it must be admitted, leaving far and wide 
also the wreckage of courageous but unenduring sacrifice. 

In the early 60’s Taylor was working in Australia. Then he went 
to Africa where as he wrote in Four Vears’ Campaign in India, his 
work resulted “in the professed conversion to God of 1,200 colonists 
and 7,000 Kaffirs as reported in detail in Christian Adventures in South 
Africa.” Then he was at work in Great Britain and then in the West 
Indies where “an annual loss of 6,000 in Wesleyan membership was 
turned to a gain of 5,000.” From the West Indies he went again to Aus¬ 
tralia with a resulting gain in church membership of 21,000 in the years 
following his visit. Next he came to Ceylon and thence at the appeal 
of the Rev. J. M. Thoburn, afterwards Bishop Thoburn, a most ef¬ 
ficient missionary leader of the Methodist Church, to India, arriving in 
Bombay on Nov. 20, 1870. Taylor at once called on Bowen. “We called 
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for one minute, 1 ” he says in Four Years' Campaign in India, “at the 
Tract Society’s building to see Rev. George Bowen. He is a long, lean 
brother. I have heard that he is the most devoted man of God in India, 
and lives very abstemiously that he may have the more to give to those 
who are in need. If the Roman Catholics had him they would canonize 
him as a saint. He shook my hand and said, ‘Can I do anything for you? 
Will you have any money?’ I thanked him and replied, ‘I am in need 
of nothing, my brother.’ He expressed regret that I would not tarry a 
season in Bombay. I said, ‘Perhaps the Lord will bring me back,’ and 
bade him a hurried good-bye.” When William Taylor met George Bow¬ 
en, in the matter of austere frugality and self-denial, it was Greek meet¬ 
ing Greek. 

The first mention of Taylor by Bowen in the Guardian is in an edi¬ 
torial note in the Guardian of Nov. 19, 1870: “The Rev. William Tay¬ 
lor, whose work as an evangelist has been so remarkably blest of God 
in America, Africa, England, Australia, etc., is expected in Bombay by 
the incoming Chinese steamer. He comes to India upon the invitation 
of the Methodist Episcopal missionaries in Northern India. We earn¬ 
estly hope that his visit may he attended with much fruit.” This note 
is immediately followed by a promise of review of the following books: 
Autobiography of an Indian Officer by Major H. M. Conran; Thoughts 
on Brahmanism by a Native; On the Physiological Basis of Psychology 
by M. L. Sircar, M.D.; Short Papers for Educated Natives ; Babu 
Keshub Chundar Sen and His Mission. The next issue of the Guardian 
makes no mention of Taylor but quotes with satisfaction an extract 
from “A Sermon in Verse, on Christian Self-Denial, by W. S. S.” 
The author had been domestic chaplain of the Bishop of Madras; 

To do the work that Cod has given us, 

Whate’er, where’er it be; to do the work 
Unto the end, at cost of life and limb. 

In spite of malice and of cruel fraud. 

In spite of violence and treachery, 

In spite of all the varied forms of sin 
And unbelief that mar and vex our world, 

To find the very nourishment of life 
In close obedience to our Father’s word, 

And rather starve for want of daily food 
Than leave undone a single duty,—this 
Is to deny ourselves and follow Christ. 

Yet more. To bear as well as do God’s will, 

To find in suff’ring service, and to feel 
That all that He may put on us of pain 
Or sorrow is a needed discipline; 

To see in darkest hours of agony 

The path that leads to light, and to behold 

Beyond the cross—, yea, on it even now,— 

The glory shining from the golden gates 
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Of God's eternal city, and to cry, 

When worst the burden weigheth down the soul, 

“My God,” as Christ did,—this, my brethren,—is 
A true denial of our sinful self, 

A taking of the cross to follow Christ. 

Patience and zeal; with fervor, self restraint; 

A bridle put upon the undue haste 
And wilfulness of proud imaginings; 

Amid all joys a soberness of soul 
That learns the limits of our earthly bliss 
Using the world and not abusing it, 

And keeps God ever in the foremost place, 

As ground and aim of highest happiness, 

Amid calamities, a will resigned, 

Not apathetic but submissive still 
To all the will of God—such character 
Pertains to those who would deny themselves, 

Daily take up their cross and follow Christ. 

And Christian love is but the highest form 
Of Christian self-denial, when the heart 
“At leisure from itself” can burst with joy 
Or beat with woe, at others’ joy or woe; 

And when the mind kept free from selfish aims, 

Can bend its powers to benefit the world, 

While yet the world regards it not, or looks 
With scorn on the divine philanthropy. 

In the Guardian of Dec. 3, 1870, Bowen notes that Taylor had spent 
only two clays in Bombay and had then gone on to Lucknow and that 
“he expects to spend, God willing, a year and a half in India, and we 
hope that he may find opportunity to visit Bombay and preach here.” 
The editorial note refers to a book by Taylor entitled The Model 
Preacher, presenting Christ as the true model for preachers and sug¬ 
gesting the following characteristics of His preaching: clearness, 
earnestness, naturalness, literalness and appropriateness. By literalness 
is meant “literal facts demonstrating the truth and power of the Gospel 
and literal figures from real life, illustrating the great principles of the 
Gospel” 

Bowen calls attention in the Guardian of Apl. 15, 1871, to weaknesses 
recognized and described in the Report of the American Methodist Mis¬ 
sion in North India as revealed by Mr. Taylor’s revival: “Nothing can 
be more evident than that our work has sometimes suffered in the past 
from the character of many of the workers we have employed. Experi¬ 
ence has convinced us that a man who is not a positive help, is usually 
sure to be a positive hindrance to our work. It is not enough that a man 
has a good character, ability to preach, a fair education, and willing¬ 
ness to work; he must have in addition to all these, emanating from 
above, the call of the Holy Ghost. During recent revivals in Lucknow 
and elsewhere, preachers of established reputation have been found 
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utterly useless in the work of leading souls to Christ. They can preach 
very, very well, can gather up enquirers and bring them to the mission¬ 
ary for baptism, but when a man becomes distressed about his sins, and 
asks with tears what he must do to find relief for his burdened soul, 
they look on with bewilderment, or perhaps, with an awkward embar¬ 
rassment turn and leave him. Such men cannot help us. . . . For the 
future we shall give no man a place among our helpers, until he has 
himself not only learned the way of salvation, but demonstrated his 
ability to show others the way.” 

Various notes in the paper referring to Taylor before he began his 
work in Bombay reveal Bowen's growing interest and approval. On 
Apr. 29, he comments on Taylor's principle of self-support: '‘He de¬ 
clines all pecuniary aid and supports himself and his family by the 
income which he derives from the sale of his books. I Cor. IX:18.” 
On June 10, 1871, he quotes from Taylor’s Christian Adventures in 
Africa, commending the evangelist’s “faith and single devotion to God’s 
Word.” On Oct. 28, he reports Taylor’s visit to Ahmednagar and his 
method of working through the church and not apart from it, seeking 
first to awaken church members to their obligations. Bowen evidently 
heard him at Ahmednagar. On Nov. 4, he says: “It is evident that Mr. 
Taylor has made a life-long study of the art of bringing the truth of 
God home to the hearts of men. He does not think to honor the Spirit, 
by just delivering the message and leaving the Spirit to do what He 
likes with it; but he thinks to honor the Spirit by consecrating .nil his 
powers in all their detail to the work of presenting the truth in its in¬ 
tegrity to the minds of men, so presenting it as that they shall feel the 
power of it. And, beyond all men that it has been the privilege of the 
writer to hear, he succeeds.” A week later he speaks of Taylor’s sermon 
on John 1:12, as the most “powerful” sermon he had e\ r ‘r heard and 
hopes that he will soon come to Bombay. The next week Taylor came 
and thereafter Bowen is referring constantly to his work. He wrote to 
his sisters on Dec. 23, 1871: 

The Lord is working gloriously in the midst of us, blessing the preaching of 
Mr. Taylor, and we have seen things the like of which men never saw here before. 
Among my own friends, some have been promptly converted, and others who 
may or may not have been Christians have sought a new life. Mr. Taylor 
preaches the very Gospel I delight in, fulness of peace and fulness of consecra¬ 
tion, making war upon all sin with the banner of good. What we have seen is 
probably but the very beginning. His aim is to raise up by the end of the year a 
witnessing, working church. Mr. Taylor has had two or more meetings daily, 
the evening meeting lasting sometimes four hours. 

And the Guardian reports the meetings when Taylor spoke both in the 
vernacular through an interpreter and in English. 

The revival was criticized by some, including the Bombay Gazette, 
and in the Guardian of Jan. 20, 1872 Bowen prints a nearly full-page 
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leading editorial in defense, and follows this up in the next issue. On 
March 2, Bowen reports and defends the proposal for the establishment 
of a Methodist Church in Bombay. Heretofore there had been none, 
but now partly because of the attitude of some of the other churches 
and partly in response to the desire of a number of the converts of the 
revival that Mr. Taylor should officiate as their pastor, Taylor gathered 
the various Fellowship Bands that had been formed into a church organi¬ 
zation. The work went on more quietly during the succeeding months, 
with meetings in private houses rather than large halls, and among 
Christians predominantly. The movement met with increasing opposi¬ 
tion and hostility against which Bowen protests in an editorial entitled 
“Our Revival’’ ( Guardian , July 20, 1872) and which evidently only 
deepened his sympathy and interest, and in November he definitely re¬ 
lated himself to the Methodist Church and continued in this relationship 
until his death sixteen years later. He writes of his new connection to 
his sisters on Nov. 27, 1872: 

My last letter will have told you something of the blessed work that has 
been going on here in connection with Mr. Taylor’s preaching. The work is 
going on steadily, not with great demonstration but steaddy and surely. Souls are 
saved every day, and the converts are being built up in love and faith, and learning 
to work for Christ. The course pursued by the churches here, has had the effect 
of putting Mr. Taylor upon a new track, the formation of a Methodist Church 
which will keep him in Bombay some time Meanwhile he labors as an evangelist 
four days in the week Some eight or ten fellowship bands have been formed, of 

one of which I have charge. There arc nearly 30 in my band . . . - 

was converted through Mr. Taylor’s preaching, and has now no desire for drink 
whatever. He belongs to my band. There are other cases of conversion as strik¬ 
ing. God’s providence seems to be leading Mr. Taylor in the English-speaking 
stratum of the population, but Mr Taylor regards this as preparatory work, 
believing that when a witnessing, working, aggressive church has been raised up, 
the heathen will be impressed and drawn. And I think he is right They need to 
be made to see that Christ is really risen and at the right hand of Majesty, and 
is giving gifts to men. . . . The great thing that I have been taught in these 
months is the power and importance of the word “now” in addressing sinners. 
Men naturally have the idea that to get right with God is a gigantic work requir¬ 
ing long-continued, assiduous conflict; and it comes to them with the force of a 
new revelation when they see that they may now, at once, get into amity with 
God and get from Him all the help they need to overcome sin. The grand points, 
in addressing people, are these: Will you now make a full surrender to God, give 
up all self-justification, acknowledge the truth of what God says about you, 
consent to be loyal, to let His will be done instead of your own? Will you nozv 
receive Christ as He is offered, in all His fulness, upon the testimony of God’s 
Word, as your own Saviour, Physician, Leader, Friend and Lord, receive Him 
for all the needs of your soul? The Gospel preached to every creature, is a 
declaration of God’s readiness to save, and an invitation from God to every sinner 
to come and take the water of life; this forbids the idea that God will keep the 
sinner waiting a moment when this entire surrender of himself and this re¬ 
ception of Christ by faith take place. His nozv follows instantly upon yours 
and He sends forth the Spirit of adoption into your heart, witnessing with your 
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spirit that you are a child of God. The surrender, of course, involves faith, and 
the faith involves the surrender In submission we recognize our own utter in¬ 
ability for any good, and take Christ as our goodness, relying upon Him for all 
the strength needed to carry out His will. It has a wonderful effect upon men, 
to learn that they may thus submitting and believing, receive a divine attestation, 
an earnest from God assuring them of their acceptance; that the acquittal shall 
actually be communicated to the prisoner setting him free. 

Of this new step of Bowen’s in joining the Methodists because he 
approved their evangelistic zeal and the immediacy of their appeal, 
William Taylor gave a brief account in Four Years' Campaign in 
India, published in 1876 (p. 237 f.) : 

About the same time (Nov. 1872) Rev. George Bowen joined us. He came to 
India over twenty-five years before, as a missionary of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions. After a couple of years’ service he became convinced that to 
succeed in establishing a Native Church in India, on a sound, healthy basis, 
would require greater self-sacrifice, and a closer assimilation to native life on 
the part of missionaries than had been generally supposed to be necessary. He 
embodied his views in a small pamphlet, which he respectfully submitted to 
most of the missionaries in India at that time; but failing to get any of them 
to concur in his views, he felt it his duty to give his principles a tangible form in 
his own example. He resigned his connection with the American Board of 
Foreign Missions and proceeded in his missionary work on the self-denying, self- 
supporting principle. He did not propose to set up a mission but became the 
helper of all. He gave a few hours daily to a few pupils in a private family, and 
thus earned a living. For more than twenty years he has been the < aitor of the 
Bombay Guardian —an able, outspoken religious weekly: for many years also 
Editor of the Marathi publications of the Bombay Book and Tract Society, and 
agent of their Tract Department. All the people of this region, high and low, 
European and native, know George Bowen and set him down without debate as 
a saint. He is a learned man, an author, a clear thinker, a transparent preacher 
of great humility and usefulness, a good musician,—a John the Baptist to prepare 
the way for the Lord’s coming to establish the self-supporting India Mission of 
which he has now become a member and a minister. 

Of the same action of Bowen, Bishop Thoburn wrote long after in 
his book, India and Malaysia, (p. 429) : 

It was here (in Bombay) that Bishop Taylor made his first independent stand 
in the empire. It was here that he was joined by the saintly and venerable 
George Bowen, a man whose praises were in all the churches of the East, and 
who brought with him a commanding influence in the city of Bombay itself . . . 
When Mr. Bowen united with the Methodist Episcopal Church he was an in¬ 
dependent Protestant missionary, but had been sent to India in the first place by 
the American Board. He of course continued the work which he was doing, and 
in this way it may be said that we have always had a vernacular work in Bombay. 

In an editorial in the Guardian of Nov. 20, 1875, Bowen defends 
Taylor against the criticism of an article in the Indian Evangelical Re¬ 
view, and his defence indicates the wide base of his sympathy with Tay¬ 
lor and his methods and ideas: 

We know not for how much our opinion may count with the writer of the 
above article, but we are free to confess that often when hearing Mr. Taylor 
preach, the thought has come up that we had never heard the Gospel preached by 
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any other man so fully, so faithfully, so effectively. And we have had abundant 
opportunities of seeing educated men as powerfully influenced by him as un¬ 
educated. 

The writer of the above-mentioned article finds the explanation of Mr. Taylor’s 
success, in these things:—1. His departure from the rigid and conventional style 
of preaching now in vogue; 2, his departure from conventional systems of theology; 
3, his departure from the conventional caste rules of society. To these are 
added, Mr. Taylor’s triumphant faith in his mission, his boundless energy, his 
wonderful perseverance, and his marvellous elasticity of principle and disposition. 
After a prolonged and intimate acquaintance with Mr. Taylor, we feel con¬ 
strained to say that we do not find the secret of his success in the things enumerated. 
Mr. Taylor has made the operations of the Spirit of God the study of his life. 
He has had a very deep experience of the work of the Spirit in his own heart, 
and realizing his absolute dependence on the Spirit for success in his 
work, he has diligently sought to understand the laws of the Spirit’s operations. 
He is thoroughly consecrated to God; his time, abilities, money, family ties, 
all are on the altar, and always on the altar. He lives a life of faith. He is 

constrained by love. His energy, perseverance, zeal, and the other things ac¬ 
credited to him, are just the outcome of this self-sacrificing love, and of his 

realization of God’s love for the souls of men. Where the Reviewer finds bad 

taste and bad reasoning, many others have found a spiritual influence carrying 
home to their hearts the great truths of the Gospel, as under no other preaching 
they had ever been brought home to them. 

With regard to Mr. Taylor’s Mission Policy, the Reviewer evidently thinks 
it somewhat quixotic. “Churches thoroughly bold, burning with missionary zeal 
and missionary earnestness, and presenting no obstacles to the spread of truth 
in the lives of their individual members, are beautiful visions not to be realized 
for many a long day to come.’’ Mr. Taylor’s faith is happily stronger, and “all 
things are possible to him that believeth.’’ 

Bowen attached himself to the Methodist Church in India but he did 
not become a missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Board in America. 
He continued to be a self-supporting worker and his relation was wholly 
to the Church in India, although that Church was recognized as a part 
of the American Methodist Church, which at that time pursued the 
policy of holding all national sections of the Church as integral parts 
of the American General Conference. Bowen made no reports to the 
Methodist Board and the reference to him in the minutes of the Bom¬ 
bay Conference relate little more than his repeated election as Presiding 
Elder, or District Superintendent as he would now be called, of the 
Bombay District. The Gospel in All Lands of March, 1888, the Meth¬ 
odist missionary magazine, in its article reporting his death said: 

The Indian W if ness in an account of the South India Conference recently 
said of him, “The veteran George Bowen still retains his place as the Nestor 
of the Conference, unchanged and unchanging, unless perhaps a little more 
ripe for the rest which for twenty years he has seemed about to enter. With an 
appearance of feebleness he had an amazing reserve of strength and endurance, 
although carrying on his shoulders the triple burden of an Editor, a Presiding 
Elder and a Missionary, preaching in two languages to the natives.” 

The sources of information for this last period of Bowen's life are 
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( 1 ) two score letters to his sisters, none preserved after 1883, ( 2 ) some 
correspondence with Mr. Henry W. Rankin, (3) reminiscences of some 
of those who knew him in these years. (4) occasional though scanty 
personal references in the Guardian. 

To Harriet, Sept. 23, 1875: 

Your letter (from Lake George) quite carried me back to old times. Do you 
remember I spent a fortnight or so in 1835 at Plattsburgh ... I had a box 
of rattlesnakes with me at the hotel at Lake George. 

To Kate, Nov. 1875: 

I have at last found a medicine that helps my headache. Miss Norris, M. 
D. of the American Mission has told me about it. It is Guarana, a powder. I 
have been wonderfully well of late. 

He seems generally to have been willing to use means in the matter 
of sickness, just as in his thought of nature and grace he allowed for 
processes. 

In the winter of 1875-76 Edward VII, then Prince of Wales, visited 
India. The Guardian chronicles quite fully his movements, his sym¬ 
pathy with the Indian Christians, his hunting expeditions, but neither in 
the paper nor in Bowen’s letters home is there any reference to the 
Prince’s visit to Bowen reported in Alfred S. Dyer’s Occupy Till I Come, 
as follows: 

A missionary friend in Western India relates a notable episode in the life 
of an intimate fellow-missionary, the late George Bowen, the first editor of the 
Bombay Guardian, a Christian weekly newspaper with an Evangelical record of 
more than sixty years. 

During the visit to India, in 1875-6, of the Prince of Wales (afterwards 
King Edward VII), he enquired when in Bombay concerning George Bowen. 
He was told he was only a poor missionary, living in a poor part of Bombay, and 
would not expect to be noticed. The Prince informed one of his suite that the 
next time they were riding in the city, he wished to call on Mr. Bowen. Before 
leaving England, his royal mother had charged him to deliver a message from 
her, and he must obey. 

The home of the missionary was a very small house in a row named Moos 
Buildings. It consisted of two rooms and a bathroom, at a monthly rental equal 
in English money to less than four shillings a week. 

The royal visit was accordingly paid. One morning a Government House carriage 
stopped at the humble dwelling and an A. D. C. announced to George Bowen that 
the Prince of Wales wished to speak to him. He went out 1o the carriage. The 
Prince said he bore a message from his mother, Queen Victoria. She had com¬ 
manded him to call and tell him that his books had been a great comfort and 
blessing to her, and to thank him for them. He then shook hands and drove away. 

The works referred to were entitled, Daily Meditations, Love Revealed, and 
The Amens of Christ. 

Bowen’s editorial reference is: 

H. R. H. the Prince of Wales arrived in Bombay harbor early on Monday 
morning, landed in the afternoon and since then has been about as hard worked 
as a Royal Prince ever was. Just to think of having to stand and bow and look 
pleased to a thousand gentlemen, European and Natives, in immediate succession, 
not one in fifty of whom he expects ever to see again. But this was only one item. 
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We really think that the Prince should be excused from these monster levees. He 
does show himself very gracious and complaisant and has made, we believe, a 
very pleasant impression upon all. ( Guardian , Nov. 13, 1875) 

To his sisters, Feb. 14, 1876: 

In January I made a long journey, to Cawnpore, to attend the Annual Con¬ 
ference of the M. E. Church in India. I never before had been beyond this 
Presidency to the North. It was altogether a journey going and coming of near 
2000 miles. I made halts at Jubbulpur, Allahabad, and two other points. At 
Cawnpore I was entertained by a kind Swiss gentleman who has been some 
years in India. He was converted a year ago, and is now a warm-hearted Methodist. 

He had eight of us in the house and was hardly satisfied then: placed several 

carriages at our disposal for daily use. He was a cheery, joyous, generous host 
with a genuine experience in religion. I enjoyed my intercourse with the brethren 
and sisters of the North India Conference very much. I was there about a week. 
You may see how much they made of your foolish brother by the enclosed reso¬ 
lutions, which you must not show to anybody. We had devotional meetings every 
morning that were full of blessing. You know the distinction between this older 
mission work and ours. The mission in Oudh and Rohilkhand was established after 
the meeting; it labours directly among the natives; it is supported by funds 
received from the missionary board in America. Our work organized by 
Brother Taylor on a district basis, as the Bombay Bengal and Madras Mission, 
is independent of home funds, though we are at present connected with the N. I. 
Conference. The Board in New York was to pay the passages of missionaries 

coming to us from America, but they have failed even in this. Brother Taylor 

would not go to see his family in California until he had obtained seven men 
for our work, and finding then that the Board was not prepared to pay their 
passage money, paid it himself, trusting that the Lord would enable him to sell 
books enough to meet the wants of his own family. I hope before this he has got 
home to them. He will be at the General Conference in May next. This Conference 
is quadrennial. 

Dear Harriet, you saw that I took the liberty of extracting part of your letter 
in the Guardian in an article entitled Self-Torment. I shall be very glad to hear 
that my remarks have been of some use. . . . 

Dr. Field of the Evangelist and his niece were in Bombay lately and called 
upon me and were most kind. I was much drawn to him. I hope you will see him 
when he gets home. 

We have been enjoying the visit of Philip Phillips and his wife. They are 
excellent people, full of love and Christian feeling. He gave a service of sacred 
song last evening at the Falkland Road Hall; there was an after-meeting and the 
men sought the Lord and found peace in believing. 

You will have heard Mr. Moody before this. I trust his visit to New York will 
be greatly blessed. So many members of your churches dwell in a cloudland of 
undefined experience, the objects of faith shadowy and ungrasped. He has the 
gift of making them appear real Christ must be apprehended. He that hath the 
Son hath life. And he shows Christians how to seek and labor for the conversion 
of others. His great work is to get new life, the true life, into the churches. Have 
you read his life by Daniels ? It is a delightful book. 

In this letter he enclosed a printed copy of the resolutions of the 
Conference appreciative of his visit: 

(1.)—That we hereby express the heartfelt satisfaction which it gives us to 
welcome among us, for the first time, our beloved and revered brother, Rev. 
George Bowen. 
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(2.)—That we assure him that we have appreciated more fully than we can 
express in words, the service which he has rendered us and the honor which 
he has bestowed upon us, by casting in his lot among us, bringing with him 
a ripe experience in missionary work, and a rare reputation as a Christian minister 
and a devout believer. 

(3.)—That we express the hope that our dear brother Bowen may be per¬ 
mitted to meet with us again, even though separated by Conference boundary lines, 
inasmuch as we feel that his godly counsel, instructive teaching and deep spiritual 
experience must ever prove a source of comfort and profit to us at our Con¬ 
ference sessions. 

To his sisters, from Poona, May 12, 1876: 

I had fever (in March). Sister Miles came out for me one evening and in¬ 
sisted on my going with her. I stayed at her house, enjoying her kind nursing 
about ten days. Brother Fox, in charge of the work here, went to Karachi at 
my request, and I came here to carry on the work. I have been here three weeks 
and expect to return on the 15th. This is the hot season when the gentry get away 
to the hills. In the middle of the day, the external air is hot as an oven, and people 
shut up their houses to keep the air out. The nights are pleasant. I have been 
very well since I came up here. I am living in Bro. Fox’s nice little house, though 
I take my meals with the people. They are all very kind. Six European soldiers 
have sought the Lord since I came up, and are rejoicing in Him. Dr. Frasir was 
very ill when I came up and has gone to Bombay for a change. I do not think 
you can have any idea of the way we Methodists are spoken of in India. Scarcely 
any of the upper class have joined us, nor do they even come near us The few 
such who have joined need a great deal of grace not to get separated from us, 
they are brought so much into collision with people that detest us. No stone 
is left unturned to hinder people from coming near us. The papers lo e no 
opportunity of running us down It is simply because we seek to be lights m the 
world, holding forth the word of life, telling what Christ is to us and commending 
Him to others. All this has been greatly blessed to us It enables us to have a 
single eye to the Master. It is to me a matter of constant thankfulness that God 
has given me a place among this people. Did you see Rev. Mr. Thoburn, of 
our work in Calcutta? He left two months ago for America. 1 gave him your 
address. He is a man of power and at the same time is much lo\ d by all who 
know him. He is coming out again in a few months. The Bissells have also 
gone home, and you may possibly have seen them before this. I got acquainted lately 
with a sculptor, a Mr. Acton, said by some to be the greatest sculptor of the 
day, a man of real genius. He was the guest of a Mr. Mcakin, who had also 
two native princes as his guests. Mr. M. is a Wesleyan One of these princes is 
a Christian by conviction, though never baptized. I had the opportunity of 
giving them my testimony. Mr. A. professed to take no interest in religion, but 
came and heard me preach and stayed to the after-meeting. I know not if he 
received any impression, as I left Bombay immediately afterward, and he has 
since returned to Europe. 

To his sisters, Aug. 29, 1876: 

If you have an opportunity I recommend you to read the Memoirs of Samuel 
Hebich, German missionary in India. When I came to India he was very much 
talked about. He seemed to have great power of impressing himself upon others. 
He had great strength of will and it was for the most part consecrated to Christ, 
wholly perhaps as far as he knew . . . My health is as good as ever it was, 
e. g., I preached three times last Sunday, the evening service lasting two 
hours,—twice in English, once in Marathi. But it is a little too much perhaps. 
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Twice a day is very comfortable. When I was a young man I had the idea that I 
should die young, and that what I did I must do quickly. 

Brother Taylor has some financial difficulties. He supports himself and family 
by his books. Returning to America he must get six or seven missionaries and 
send them out to India. He has to pay their passage himself. A fire in London burnt 
up many of his books. A heavy duty in New York has enhanced their cost. He 
wrote lately saying that he expected to be detained some time longer in America 
on these accounts. But we have written telling him that we will relieve him of 
these burdens, which is but right as they were incurred on our account. By we, 
I mean Bombay, Madras and Calcutta. I do not feel the need of men from 
America much. The Lord raises up in this country excellent men. 

My thoughts seem much lately upon the importance of being able to see Christ 
in one another. “I in them.” If the Spirit is in them, then Christ is in them, for 
God is One. In every way he seeks to lure us to find Him in our brethren. Matt. 
XXV, “I was much”, etc. This is perhaps the final victory of faith. 

I have not yet received Dr. Ellinwood’s book. As I am not now Secretary of the 
Bombay Tract and Book Society, it is not expedient to send any thing to the 
care of the Sunday School Union, London. I dare say this will reach me, though. 

I thank the Lord for all the kindness shown you by Frank. May he himself 
see the hand of the Lord in it, and above all may he take God’s best gift, 
eternal life in Christ. Surely he must see that life is but a whirlpool of vanities, 
until a man has an understanding with Him who is at the helm, and who has the 
happiness of every creature in his own hand. 

Mr. A. H. L. Fraser, son of our Dr. Fraser, born about the close of the year 
I came to India, now a member of the Civil Service in India, had a month’s 
leave lately and spent it among us in Bombay and Poona preaching. He is an 
excellent preacher of the Gospel in its simplicity, and great numbers came to him. 
He was a Plymouth Brother I believe, but seems to be heartily in sympathy 
with us and our work. He wrote the article on “Fellowship” in the last Guardian, 
Sept. 1. 

To his sisters, Feb. 5, 1877: 

Bishop Andrews left last week for Europe. He will reach America in the 
autumn. I gave him Kate’s address. He is a dear man. We were all remarkably 
drawn to him. A man of genuine humility, thinks everybody is in advance of him. 
He has great power as a preacher. Miss Sparks and Miss Pultz from the North 
India Conference Mission returned by the same steamer. I also gave Miss Sparks 
Kate’s address. You will like her much. 

Your last brings news of Frank’s new appointment. I am very glad and hope it 
will be sanctioned at Washington. I am so glad to hear that he is better. And 
I am glad he is to be stationary in New York. The Lord’s hand is in all this. 
All his life he has been very unsure as to prayer. May the time soon come when 
he will recognize the value of prayer, and ask and receive that without which all 
temporal blessings will only tend to his condemnation. There were two steamers 
approaching each other from different directions in the Red Sea, one was com¬ 
manded by my friend Captain Hanscom. He ported his helm according to the 
rules of the admirality. They would have passed each other safely, but the 
other Captain did not do so. He did not understand Captain Hanscom’s manoeuver, 
but thought he wanted to get near him so as to speak. He discovered his error 
too late, and ported his helm but the steamers came into collision, and the 
steamer whose Captain had made a mistake went down with her Captain and 
others. The difficulty was that there was not an understanding between the two 
Captains. This may illustrate the necessity of having an understanding with 
God. God’s way is very different from the sinner’s, and it is not God that will 
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turn. Just now it is supremely important that the sinner should come to an 

understanding with God, find out what God means and get into harmony with 
Him. I have written the illustration for Frank. “Come now, let us reason to* 
gether, saith the Lord.” 

To his sister, March 26, 1877: 

I hope to hear soon that your affairs are straightening out again, in some 
way. I am sorry you have lost by your kindness in lending money, but I do not 
think you will lose by it in the end. He that giveth to the poor lendeth to the 

Lord. There is no lack to them that fear Him, if they have faith. I am very well. 

My only trials are in connection with the work of the Lord. It is a stupendous 
work, heaving up a true and pure church out of the accumulated filth and cor¬ 
ruption of this land, but “He will not fail nor be discouraged.” I was thinking 
lately that Moses spent 40 of the best years of his life without even making a 
convert of his own wife, as appears by Ex. IV :24-26. 

To Harriet, April, 1877: 

I am so thankful that you can stay staunchly as you do on God. Blessed are 
all they that put their trust in Him. He does not exempt those whom He loves from 
very keen suffering. He does not show His love by letting us choose our own 
trials. Out of 1000 possible trials, if we pick out one and say, “Spare me this: 
I will suffer any of the 999 gladly, but this I utterly deprecate,” that one ab¬ 
horred trial will be the very one appointed to us, for the reason that it will be a 
trial (test) the others would not be. This at least has been my experience. But 
when the dreaded trial came it was found to be most bearable. It is the glory of 
the Lord that He knows how to sustain the faith of His people at the vrry time 
His providence is raining arrows upon them. Not all are counted worthy to suffer 
these things. The faith of many is such a bruised reed, such a sickly plant that 
it has to be fostered with kindly providences for a season. Count it all joy when 
you fall into divers temptations knowing that the trial of your faith worketh 
patience. Patience I is that all? Patience is more than all. In patience is the secret 
of invincible peace, joy and power. 

Your story about the $5 and the washerwoman, reminds me that in 1849 I was 
without the means of paying the dhobi (washerman). I remembered that a friend 
had charged me if ever I were in need to apply to him. I was tern >ted to do so, 
I felt so keenly the distress of owing any thing. But I resisted the temptation, 
and abode by my principle never to ask any man for help. In due time, the 
deliverance came. A still more unpleasant thing happened to me, some years 
after that, when I owed the postman two annas (6c) on a letter insufficiently 
stamped, and when he came four or five days in succession, and every day 
I had to make the same acknowledgment to him. But I noticed that he took it 
most good-humoredly, not complaining a bit. Afterwards I received money from 
some quarter and paid him. And I have been in worse straits than this. Nobody 
knew of it at the time. When I was a little boy I often dreamt that I was falling 
from a great height; but always came down gently and softly without any bones 
broken; and at length I carried into my dreams this conviction of a gentle 
descent and when I found myself falling was not a bit afraid. So it is in our trials. 
Experience worketh patience, and patience hope, a hope that maketh not ashamed. 

How gladly would I help you, if I had the means or could by industry obtain 
them, and had an arm 10,000 miles long. But I cannot doubt that long before your 
letter reached me, you were delivered from the severest pressure of your trial. 
Oh, how I wish that Frank would recognize the hand of God in his afflictions, 
and take note, that that hand was pierced for him and by him. God prospered 
him for a couple of years and enabled him to help you which he did most gen- 
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erously, but still without recognizing the kind hand that placed him in a position 

to do this. God saw his unsubdued self-trust, and let him lose that position, and 

experience how unable we are, even with good prospects, to make our way. He 
feels very keenly no doubt the humiliation and bitterness of this trial, and feels 
it the more because you are concerned. Perhaps our prayers have had to do 
with this very trial. It was needful that Frank should be taken in just such a 
net, like a bull, and find out how absolutely dependent on God he is, that he may 
at length come to his right mind, and give glory to the Almighty and the 
All-living and receive life eternal. 

May 1st I left this for Karachi. The voyage is by steamer 500 miles. I went 

as a deck passenger, but could not have been treated better than I was. A cabin 

was placed at my disposal, and all showed me great kindness. Brother Fox, who 
was before in Poona, is in charge of the work at Karachi. I spent ten days 
there, visiting Kotree, 100 miles by train. I have an old friend at Karachi, a 
Mrs. Russell, 85 years of age, still very hearty, and who came out several times 
to hear me preach. I got back here on the 17th. 

I had a visit from a Hindu gentleman the other day. He had belonged to the 
Lingaet caste; had spent large sums of money in trying to get right with God; 
had learned from a Kubeerpunthi to worship the one God; had been recommended 
to read the Bible; had got it and read it through; was a thorough believer in 
Christ; but what seemed to have made the most impression was that Christ 
was to come again in glory. He was daily waiting for Christ. Was sure He would 
come this very year, in fact, on Sunday, December 2nd. He seemed to be familiar 
with many portions of Scripture, and so far as I know, had not learned from mis¬ 
sionaries. 

To his sister, Aug. 9, 1877: 

I should be very glad if I could meet all your necessities. But it does not 
seem to be the Lord’s will. I enclose an order for $50. This is Guardian money 
over and above my own wants. I have arranged with the printer of the Bombay 
Guardian to pay me Rs. 50 a month. I suppose I will be able generally to spare 
the half of this, but the Lord knows. ... I hope you will be seeing Brother 
Taylor again before long. He hopes to leave for India in Oct. Is very much 
urged to visit Peru and Chile and inaugurate a work there, which would delay 
him a year if he did Our 2nd Annual Conference is to be held Nov. 15th, at 
Calcutta. I expect to visit Calcutta on that occasion for the first time . . . This 
season has been rather trying. There was never so much sickness, or so great 
mortality in Bombay as this year. Yet I have been kept in excellent health. I was 
never thinner than I am. Usually the rains cool the atmosphere, but this year 
the thermometer reached 87 or 88 degrees every day, and this for four months. 

To his sisters, Oct. 22, 1877: 

Before I left America I gave myself into the hands of God to suffer all that 
He might appoint, to be dealt with in any way that should please Him, stipu¬ 
lating only for one thing, that I might always have unwavering faith in His 
love. Well, I have never lacked this faith and have been most kindly treated, and 
have had a great deal of respect from Christians, and much love, but the great 
desire of my heart has been constantly baffled, and all beside this is like the 
small dust of the balance. For thirty years God has employed extraordinary 
means to strip me of my confidence, without success. I speak of things as they 
appear. For all I know, there may be many others passing through similar ex¬ 
periences. Isaiah LXIV :4,5. 

To his sisters, Dec. 29-31, 1877 : 
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Brother Osborn is a man full of holy enthusiasm, and burning to have Christians 
know and enjoy the fulness of their privileges in Christ, tie is already a great 
blessing to us. And he is not unlike Brother Taylor. I resigned the Presidency 
Eldership in his favour and I shall have less call now to track about. You will have 
seen the notice of my visit to Calcutta. I cannot sleep in the tiain, and when it 
comes to a journey of 1500 miles, this is rather serious. Yet strange to say, I 
was quite fresh when I arrived in Calcutta at 6 a. m. Thursday, Nov. 15, and 
spent the day in conference. Nothing could exceed the kindness shown in Calcutta. 

I stopped with some warm-hearted Christians, Brother and Sister Mayers. I was 
told that they wished me to be President of the Conference but I declined and 
Brother Thoburn was chosen. Calcutta is so very difKient from Bombay and 
certainly exceeded my expectations. But I do not know that the Gospel has made 
much more progress there than here. Perhaps it has. There is less prejudice 
there and less of orthodox Hinduism. . . . Dear Harriet, give up the struggle to 
make your heart a worthy object of contemplation. Since Dec. 4, 1845 I have 
no good news but Christ, and I live with Him as the branch in the vine. When 
thus united to Christ in momentary and everlasting repentence, we are what God 
would have us to be. 

I am very much obliged to Kate for copying Dr. Metcalf's letters. I have 
not yet had time to read them, but my eye falls upon this sentence on the first 
page, and I am much struck with it. “Your great difficulty lies in an intense and 
constant self-contemplation.’’ You see the Lord told you this a quarter of a century 
ago. Not that you have not learned the lesson: you have learned it; but you have 
still perhaps some tendency of the kind to get rid of, and you know how, by living 
with Jesus. All sin in my opinion is in separation; and all separation is sin. 
That is, separation from life, from Christ. The law of the spirit of li e in Christ 
Jesus, hath made me free from the law of self—of sin and death . . . I do not 
speak to you of my sorrows. I am often deeply saddened—all in connection with 
the Lord’s work, or rather because of His not working. Ps. 119:126. The Lord 
knows all about it—He bottles our tears. Has a lackey waiting for me and one 
for you. I have had experiences of late that call to my mind, John VI :66,67 and 

II Tim. 1:15. I allude to native brethren. One misguided man has printed letter 
after letter, defaming me, and trying to turn away the native brethren from us, 
with a certain measure of success. I have not replied a word, leave all with my 
Lord. II Cor: XII :15. Do not trouble yourselves about these -hings. All will 
come right. 

In 1878 Bowen began to use one of the primitive typewriters of the 
day and the rather crude product of these machines displaces his fine 
copper plate handwriting. 

To his sisters, March 16th, 1878: 

I look eagerly to see if there is any word of a change in Ftank. Hope deferred 
maketh the heart sick. I see that Mr. Muller of Bristol says that he has been 
praying since 1844 for the conversion of some person. God has so far answered 
our prayers for Frank as to keep him alive all these years. When we remember 
how often his life has been threatened during these years, we cannot but see 
the hand of God in this. It is very painful to me to think of your constantly re¬ 
curring pecuniary trials. When we pray for another we must be prepared to 
let the Lord use us in any way that may be demanded, for the fulfilment of our 
prayers, whether actively or passively. The Lord does not willingly afflict or 
grieve His children and I am constrained to believe that what you are suffering 
is a part of God's providential work to influence Frank. With reference to some 
remarks of Harriet's about the misery that is in the world I wish to say a word 
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or two. There are certain views of God’s sovereignty that greatly wrong God 
by imputing to Him the responsibility of existing things. God repudiates this 

responsibility. It is not His will that men should suffer, but He cannot dis¬ 

sociate suffering from sin, because this would involve the abnegation of His 
own perfections. There is love enough showered down upon this world to satisfy 
all creatures; but sin has blinded men so that they cannot see it and receive it. 
When God created free agents He (so to speak) bound Himself to let men sin until 
by experience of the ruin wrought by it, they should ask for deliverance. The 

suffering in the world is God’s protest against sin, and a means whereby God 

is seeking to persuade men to turn and trust in Him. Many are misled by a wrong 
conception of the divine omnipotence. Cannot God do all things? He can do all 
things that are the proper subjects of power. He cannot do any thing that 
would be a violation of His engagements with men, His declared principles of 
administration. In one sense He can put forth His power in the heart of every man 
so as to crush the man's inclinations; but in another He cannot, because it would 
be a contravention of His own decrees, a revocation of His own gifts. Christ 
knocks at the door of the sinner declaring His desire to enter, but if the man 
is unwilling to admit Him there is no admittance. If God could enter whether 
we willed or nilled His goodness would compel Him to enter the hearts of all 
sinners. How often would I (says Christ) but ye would not. Faith opens the door 
for God to come in; unbelief bars the door against omnipotence and the sinner 
can get no benefit from the fact that a God of infinite benignity is on the 
throne. He chooses to be without God and that becomes his punishment. 

You will rejoice with me in the beautiful gift of this typewriter received from 
kind Christian friends. I find it a wonderful help. Writing is no longer a burden 
but a pleasure. I write with this machine faster than I could with a pen. My nerves 
are sensible of a great relief. How kind of our heavenly Father to provide me 
with this labor-lightcner. Yes, our Mr. Osborn is your friend Miss White’s 
friend, and he asks me to send her through you his kindest regards. We value 
him greatly. With regard to the trip to Calcutta, we all travelled third class, and 
travelled most comfortably. They have not separate compartments for Europeans. 
Not that I object to travel with natives, but it is not pleasant to be packed in 
with 50 of them in one carriage. I mention for Kate’s enlightenment that in 
the Berean lessons we in India follow the American churches at the distance of 
three months. Brother Shaw promises to send me a likeness of myself. It was 
taken at Calcutta in a group with Thoburn and Hard. I am told it is very good. 
When I get it I will send it to you. You object to a certain view of regeneration. 
To say that a man once made the child of God cannot ever be any thing else 
is the same as saying that a man who once believes will always believe. It is our 
faith that makes us children of God (John 1:12), and faith keeps us in that re¬ 
lation. But we are not saved by a faith once exercised; it must be a faith con¬ 
tinually exercised. God has no where pledged Himself to see that a believer’s 
faith shall never cease. What He does is to provide the highest motives and 
stimulants and warnings to induce us continually to look unto Jesus. We are made 
partakers of Christ if we hold fast the beginning of our confidence firm unto the 
end, i. e., if we keep confiding, trusting, “lest I should be a castaway.” I have 
not known what it is to have a doubt of my ultimate salvation, because since 
1845, it is the instinct of my being to look to Christ moment by moment for 
the grace I need moment by moment. I every moment repudiate all my past 
Christian experience as a ground of confidence, and look to the Saviour for 
grace to do His present will. Some seem to understand by faith in Christ, a 
belief that God excuses our failures for the sake of Christ’s righteousness. Others 
consider that faith in the Saviour means the momentary appropriation of His 
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power to be and do what God would have us to be and do. This last is in my 
opinion the true conception. His blood propitiates for sins that are past and 
brings us into that relation to Christ that we have His power to keep us from 
sinning. The great lesson that the Church needs to learn is the availability of 
Christ for the every moment’s work of the believer. Kate mentions this text: 
“No man can come unto me except the Father who hath sent me draw him.” 
This is the meaning: that which draws you to me is the operation of God. It 
seemed to the Jews that Christ was drawing them away from the Father. But 
on the contrary God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself. He draws, 
not drags. The Lord will open Frank’s eyes whenever Frank will recognize his 
need of some thing higher than himself. God has long been dealing with him as 
He dealt with the prodigal son. The prodigal son consented to learn the lessons 
of God’s providence. My hope is that God will not cease to afflict Frank till the 
latter has learnt this lesson. Your share in these afflictions is distressing to me; 
but it is intended to keep alive the spirit of prayer in his behalf. If you fully consent 
to God’s method you will yet have the joy of winning your brother. And that 
joy will more than compensate you for all you have suffered, and in the process 
perhaps your own spiritual life will have become much brighter. 

To his sisters, June 21, 1878: 

By the typewriter I am enabled to write a great deal more than I could be¬ 
fore, without feeling it in the least. I cannot be too grateful to God for having 
supplied me with this wonderful help. Mr. Bruce of the American Mission has 
one of them, and I was surprised to hear him say that he only used one finger 
in manipulating it. My facility with the piano is a great help to me, enabling me 
to write very rapidly without fatigue. I am glad you are content with my photo¬ 
graph I came across the other day a letter from Nat in which he informed me of 
Pa’s death and urged upon me the necessity of an immediate return to America 
for the sake of the family left destitute. Then four months afterwards I was 
brought to death’s door by sickness and assured by the doctors that I could not 
live in this country. I had to fight these two battles the first year. Are you proving 
the unsearchable riches of Christ’s love? The spirit of all gra^e be with you. 

To his sisters, Sept. 13, 1878: 

You will see by the Guardian that there is no end to the fi. ht we have to 
wage here against infidelity and corrupt Christianity. Like Jeremiah, there is 
nothing in the world more distasteful to me than disputation. But God has made 
me a man of contentions to all the world. Yet His help is so vouchsafed that I 
am scarce conscious of any burden. My days pass on in sweet content. We have 
had an unusually heavy monsoon this year, over 100 inches of rain so far. It is 
hoped that there will be a good harvest. In the south of India where the famine 
raged last year, thousands of the rural natives are giving in their admission to 
Christianity. 

My health is very good. I do not know that it was ever better. I am having 
of late a sweet consciousness of the love (I John IV) over and above the faith 
of it which I have ordinarily, and which I long ago consented to be satisfied with. 

To his sisters, Dec. 23, 1878: 

My visit to Madras only occupied 12 days, but in order to go I had to do more 
work than usual for some days before leaving. I enjoyed greatly the visit to 
Madras especially in meeting so many dear brethren and sisters in the Lord. We 
were all much drawn to Bishop Bowman, a man of much power, mental and 
spiritual, and most genial and amiable. If you ever have an opportunity of meeting 
him I am sure you will like him. I wish your lot were cast among Methodists. 
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You would be so much happier, I think. The Methodists I know are the happiest 
people I have ever known. The joy of the Lord is their strength. . . . 

I was preaching yesterday on the words ‘‘He is the Rock,” and found it good 
to dwell upon the fact that the discoveries made at one time of the loving¬ 
kindness of God, are good for all time. For instance, there was a period when our 
hearts ran over with a sense of all that Christ was to us, not because of any 
thing peculiarly favourable in our circumstances, but simply because the Holy 
Spirit enabled us to do justice to some revealed truth. But our God is unchanging 
And what He was then He is now, save that He may be grieved with us for not 
recognizing the fact. It betrays a sad want of faith to allow the sense of His 
goodness to be dimmed because the way in which we are led is a trying one. 
Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth. This was one of the first lessons taught 
us. He docth all things well. The trial of our faith is more precious than of 
gold that perisheth. To chafe against His providences, to allow ourselves to be in¬ 
wardly vexed because the Lord carries out His own plans instead of ours, is 
nothing less than rebellion. We must acquiesce in His leading, however strange 
it may appear to you. Think it not strange, says Peter. 

To his sisters, Feb. 24, 1879: 

I find that I continually need to be learning over again the mystery of “God 
is love.” It is our tendency to let the door get shut which the Lord opens to us. 
Our own natural ideas of God shut it, and the love of God shed abroad in our 
hearts by the Holy Spirit opens it. We are so prone to think of God as simply 
one that is kindly disposed towards His creatures, generous, condescending, but 
on the whole not much exercised in feeling for us, as one who can very w r ell get 
along without us, tranquilly and placidly benevolent. But the feeling which 
a mother has for her sucking child, that which a bridegroom has for his bride, 
is very different from this. It is absorbing and constraining. God is love, which 
means a world more than loving Why not love Him with all the heart, soul, 
mind and strength. Nothing less than this will satisfy Him, and if nothing less 
than this will satisfy Him, it is evident that it must be an extraordinary love that 
He has for us. I have always found that nothing pleases God more than faith in 
this impassioned love of His. Not to be made perfect in love, John speaks of as a 
very culpable thing. I do not know how you will like the reminiscences I am 
publishing in the Guardian since the beginning of this year. People here like 
them very much and encourage me to go on with them. I hope that you and 
Kate will not object to them. It was impressed on me that something of this 
kind would be useful and that it was due to the Saviour to show what He had 
saved me from. 

To his sisters, Aug. 1, 1879: 

God can do nothing unless the sinner is willing to submit. To imagine that 
God compels sinners to submit by the exercise of His sovereign power, is a 
calumny on God, as it conveys the idea that God is a being who cannot get people 
to love Him unless He forces them. God can only offer men His love and the 
Spirit of God who witnesses to this love is the Spirit of truth, and reaches the 
heart by means of the word declared by the lips or embodied in the life. It is 
always saddening to me to hear of Frank’s leaving you, for it seems to me that 
God brings him near to you, expressly that he may see the truth exemplified in 
you. I can hardly wonder, however, at the failure of this evidence when I have 
so much proof at hand of the failure of my own preaching and living to convince 
men of their need of Christ . . . Pray much for me in connection with the native 
work. I am sorely tried. Our best native Christians have to go where they can 
get employment, and thus they are scattered over the country. Good is done in this 
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way, but it interferes very much with the raising up of an effective, witnessing 
church in Bombay. 

To his sisters, Nov. 29, 1879: 

Mrs. Amanda Smith, the coloured lady, has been holding meetings here the 
last fortnight, and has been greatly used of the Lord, both as regards Christians 
and others. Many educated natives have been to hear her and have been much 
impressed. She has had uncommon revelations of the love and power of Christ 
and it is this that enables her to speak without self-consciousness, with great ef¬ 
fectiveness. Her heart is full of love and she seems to be specially drawn towards 
the natives. We have never had meetings so crowded. Dec. 1. I have never seen 
anybody more manifestly called of God to preach the Gospel than Amanda Smith. 
Last night, Sunday, more than a dozen came forward as seekers of salvation, and 
most of them appeared to find peace in believing. You say, dear Harriet, "is it not 
God who inspires the first earnest desire for a will conformed to llis?” Certainly. 
No man can call Jesus Lord without the Holy Ghost. He is the author of ex¬ 
perimental religion from the Alpha to the Omega. But the question between us 
is by what agency does the Spirit of God ordinarily work? It is by that of 
converted persons, made to realize the danger of others, conscious of Christ’s 
love, and earnestly desirous that others should participate with them. In at least 
nine cases out of ten, that which awakens a sense of sinfulness and danger is the 
sight of somebody else deeply sensible of that about which we have been insensible. 
No man is saved by waiting for salvation, nor can we get our friends saved by 
waiting for them to be saved. If we offer the prayer of faith may we not expect 
the salvation of those we are interested in? The faith which shrinks from direct 
efforts for their salvation, is not the faith that offers prevailing pra>er . . . You 
say that I am becoming Methodistic in doctrine, and lean to the human will No 
people hold more profoundly than the Methodists the absolute dependence of man 
on the Holy Spirit for the power to do any thing pleasing to God; but they do 
not believe that the operations of the Spirit imply passivity on our part. They 
believe in spiritual agency as well as in spiritual influence. . . . The reason why I 
like the Methodists so much is that they realize so deeply the responsibility to 
bring the truth before those whom they wish to influence. In the other Churches 
evangelization is too much done by proxy. ... I am studying Hindustani with a 
moonshi and hope some day to be able to preach in it. 

Learning a new language at the age of 63! 

To his sisters, Jan. 24, 1880: 

I am studying Hindustani with the hope of preaching in it, and when I have 
got that I may take up another language. Besides the Marathi, I have not learnt 
any Indian language well. Since I wrote you last I have been away to Allahabad 
to attend our annual conference. It is a railway trip of about 800 miles. How 
much our work owes to the railway. You will see from the list of appointments 
in the Guardian how very extended our work is over all India. It would have 
been, humanly speaking, impossible to organize such a work apart from the facili 
ties afforded by the railway lines. Four or five of us went together and came 
back together and this made it very pleasant. I am still unable to sleep in the 
train, and as we are out two nights in going to Allahabad, you will think that I 
reached the end of the journey completely knocked up. On the contrary reaching 
there at sunrise I spent the whole day in meetings and was as fresh as though I 
had had my usual rest. You will see that they elected me president of the Con¬ 
ference. A bishop only comes to India once in two years, and during the alternate 
years we elect our own president. I dreaded the burden and did my best to escape 
it but without success. You know the presiding officer is responsible for the ap- 
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pointments and I shrunk from that responsibility. I enjoyed exceedingly the week 
I spent at Allahabad. I find my greatest happiness, (leaving out private com¬ 
munion with the Lord) in seeing the grace of God in others. I told them there 
in one of the love feasts that when I was a young man I visited many cities to be¬ 
come acquainted with the monuments, statues, pictures, etc. But now, when I come 
to a strange place, what interests me and endears the place to me is the Lord’s 
people there. 

I do not remember when I wrote to you last, or whether I have spoken to you 
of Mrs. Amanda Smith, the coloured lady who is visiting India, very much 
through Mr. Osborn’s persuasion. Her work is wonderfully used of the Lord both 
as regards Christians and others. We have never had anybody here whom people 
so crowded to hear. I suppose you never heard her. She is a person of unusually 
deep experience and produces the impression upon those who know her best of 
one who is filled with the Spirit. Her faith is remarkable. She gives herself 
very heartily to prayer, and seems to speak as the Spirit gives her utterance. She 
is a regular negress and has many of the ways of that class, speaking generally 
with unexceptionable diction, but without any pretension, and she is so natural 
that she disarms criticism. 

To his sisters, Feb. 21, 1880: 

A little boy and girl are looking on while I write this, wondering at the 
process. There are many children in the row of buildings where I live and they 
are fond of running into my place. I am very fond of children but have not much 
time to spare for them. You want to know about myself. Well I live in a house 
10 ft. wide and about 25 ft. deep, one of 20 similar ones, inhabited mostly by 
Europeans and East Indians in humble circumstances. I get up at five o’clock in 
the morning and spend an hour in prayer. I then wash my face and hands, it 
being too cold to bathe. I then read the Bible in Hindustani for an hour. I then 
make some pastoral calls till nine or half past nine, when I breakfast. Three or 
four mornings in the week, I breakfast at the Row’s and I am often there to 
tea. Once a week, I breakfast with the Firths, friends living opposite to me; once 
a week with Major Oldham or Brother Manock Jee Mody (living with the Major) 
and once a week with Mr. and Mrs. Grieve, missionaries of the Free Church. 
These are my legular breakfast engagements which of course are liable to be 
broken in upon. At these places I conduct family worship generally. I get home 
to work soon after ten and seldom leave home till four o’clock or after. I get 
about six hours every day for the Guardian and for reading and correspondence, 
minus the time given to visitors. I dine at home about three o’clock getting my 
bread early every morning from the baker and also getting at the door whatever 
I want to eat with it. Mrs. Townsend, an old lady, sister of Mrs. Baker, a good 
Christian sister, sends occasionally for my clothing that needs any mending, and 
puts it in repair. At four I bathe, and then make a pastoral call or two and go to 
the Esplanade to preach in Marathi. I generally go by train or by tram, it being 
two or three miles from my house. After that tea, and then some meeting. Five 
nights in the week we have church meetings in English or vernacular. I get home 
at nine when I can, and have an hour or so for reading and then to bed. At our 
open-air meetings the first thing is to get an audience. Some native brother joins 
me and we begin to sing or I begin to read a tract. People do not like to stop 
until they see something of a crowd, so that it is sometimes difficult to get an 
audience, but generally we get one in the course of half an hour, sometimes in a 
few minutes. I have spoken of things that are of daily occurrence, but there 
are many other things that enter into my life that are not daily. I get fifty rupees 
from Mr. Vishnupunt for editing the Guardian, he taking all the pecuniary 
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responsibility. Now as to my expenses I am getting very extravagant. I pay Rs. 
10 a month for my house rent; Rs. 6 to my moonshi, (Hindustani teacher;) Rs. 
1-4-0 to my dhobi (washerman;) Rs. 1-10 to my baker; plaintains, etc., 1; tram, 
etc.. Rs. 4.1., ‘end Sister Row Rs. 10 a month. She opposes this but they are 
dependent on the church and I see no reason why they should be at charges on 
my account. Wearing apparel averages I suppose Rs. 2 a month or possibly 2-8-0. 

I subscribe to certain charities and have applications from the poor which generally 
make away with the remainder of the money ... I was weighed about a year ago 
and my weight was 92 lbs, a good weight for a jockey. Perhaps I should have 
been one. 

To his sisters, April 3, 1880. 

You will see by the Guardian that we have had our annual camp-meeting again 
this year. I returned on Wednesday last, having left on the previous Friday 
(Good Friday.) Nothing could have been more delightful. It was like apples 
of gold in pictures of silver. The apples of gold being the spiritual refreshment and 
the pictures of silver, the charming rural accessories. Here we fulfilled the 
apostolical command, “If any among you be merry let him sing Psalms”; but the 
praying was not confined to the afflicted The place is 80 miles from Bombay, on 
the top of the Bhorc Ghaut (mountain) where the high table land begins which 
gradually inclines to the Bay of Bengal. There is a miniature forest, a gem of 
picturesqueness, grand old trees, enormous creepers, almost rivalling the trees 
in bulk, utterly baffling to your imagination as you try to guess how they grow 
in such anacondane windings, going sometimes forty or fifty feet in an oblique 
direction or even a horizontal one in mid air. Except in the area where our camp 
was there was a great deal of underwood, shutting us in most eff ituallv from 
the outer world. Close to our gathering place there was however a little Hindu 
temple and every evening we would hear the bell go to wake the God. The Lord 
bLst us much. Mrs. Amanda Smith added much to the interests of the meeting. 
She is always in the Spirit, with a heart attuned to the work of the Spirit, and 
intent on getting others blessed. There was a Miss Anstey there who has a large 
orphanage of 400 or 500 children und'*r her care in the south of India, who refused 
to apply to Government for any of the money that was being divided among the 
orphanages, wishing in all things to walk by faith. She afterwards received without 
application a considerable sum from Government. But the most ’ foresting account 
of her narrative related to her own healing by faith after she had been kept in 
England two or three years by sickness that the doctors could not remove. Her 
return to this country depended on her restoration and at length she was able 
to reach a perfect conviction that it was the will of the Lord she should be healed 
and looking to Him in unwavering faith she received what she looked for instantly; 
and at once made her arrangements to return to India. The water at Lanoli 
did not agree with me and on my return to Bombay I got a severe attack of colic. 
For twenty hours the pain was excruciating. I had calculated on the two days from 
Wednesday noon to Friday, to bring up the arrears of the Guardian. However, 
though I saw the whole of Thursday go by without being able to do any thing, 
I did not allow myself to feel in the least worried, knowing by past experience that 
the Lord always sends help in time, and knows a great deal better than I do how 
much time I want for any thing. And all came out right. 

To his sisters, May 21, 1880: 

My life is not at all eventful. If I were very much used of the Lord in bringing 
sinners to Himself, or in saving Christians from falling into the snare of the 
devil, I would have more to relate. My principal business is to learn of Christ 
and to make known what I learn. You think you get all this in the Guardian, and 
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wish me to talk about that small fraction of myself which may be treated apart 
from this. I don’t wish to be always preaching to you, but I would like the 
privilege of writing about these things in which I am chiefly interested. My 
happiness, my peace, my serenity depend upon the things of the Spirit, the things 
which I have learned of Christ; and my great desire concerning all whom I 
love is that they should get hold of the same truths that have been so rich in 
blessing to me . . . Christians are either looking for the gradual extension of 
Christ’s kingdom in the world or for the second advent of Christ to put down 
all His enemies by an exhibition of His power. I differ from almost all in 
believing that we are placed under responsibility to bring the New Jerusalem down 
out of heaven from God by putting on the garments of salvation so that the bride 
shall be adorned for her husband. When the bride is ready for the bridegroom, 
the latter will not be long in appearing in His glory. In the three first chapters of 
Revelation we have a key to much that is contained in the closing chapters. The 
things that are predicated of the church and Christ are, in the letters to the seven 
churches, predicated of the believer and Christ. 

To his sisters, July 2, 1880: 

Dear Harriet, with reference to what you say about people being repelled from 
Christianity by the doctrine of eternal punishment, I have not found that the 
qualifying account of the Bible teaching given by such men as Farrar has had 
the effect of drawing these persons to the Bible. They do not like the way in 
which it is put by our Lord and the apostles, however you may tone down those 
statements. I am sure that our Lord designedly chose the most emphatic and 
alarming expressions that language admits of, in order to carry as far as possible 
the impression of the formidable nature of the sufferings of the lost. Any im¬ 
pression that any one may form of those sufferings is necessarily inadequate. 
There is a great deal of pain in this world of which no man can form a conception 
unless he has had experience of it. I believe the sufferings of the unredeemed 
will be natural, springing directly out of the facts of the case. Hell is the state 
of a soul enlightened as to its sin, conscious of inability to depart from sin, con¬ 
scious that sin is the greatest of all curses, and cognizant of the blessedness of 
those who were willing to be guided by God, compassed about by all manner 
of pleasant things which he regards as rightfully his but which were designed 
to win him to God. The effect of the manifestation of God in the last day will 
just be to pour fulness of light upon the souls of men. That light will be bene¬ 
ficent to believers, agonizingly painful to the wicked. I once talked with a man 
who told me how, under the preaching of some revivalist he had been brought 
under such convictions of sin that one day as he stood before a great forge in a 
blacksmith’s shop he became keenly conscious that if he were thrown into that 
flame it would not add anything to the suffering he was experiencing. “My word 
shall judge them at the last day.’’ Alas, for those who refuse to be now judged 
by it. God is a being of infinite benignity and love and our highest conceptions 
of the matter fall short of the reality. This very thing, the indisputable goodness 
of God, will constitute an element in the suffering of the lost. The judgment 
in Matt. XXV. is of those nations among whom Christ’s Gospel has been pro¬ 
claimed and Christ’s little ones have dwelt. What the law says, it says to those 
that are under the law, and what the Gospel says, it says to those who are under 
the Gospel. God uses language that is best fitted to impress us, just as, in ad¬ 
dressing the Jews of old regarding the things of the Messianic times He used 
the language with which they were familiar, and apart from which they could 
have only formed most erroneous ideas of the matter. I am habitually looking 
for an event that is probably not far off, and which is spoken of in the New 
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Testament as the coming of the Son of Man and also as the manifestation of the 
Sons of God, but which will differ very materially from the second advent as con¬ 
ceived by many in these days. 

To his sisters, Sept. 10, 1880: 

You may have seen notices of the Theosophical party, as they call themselves, who 
came from New York to Bombay two years ago to save the simple-minded natives 
of this country from the sophistries of the missionaries and show them that there 
was nothing better than their old Vedic religion. A good many natives ran after 
them as is always the case when any thing new turns up. They have now fallen out, 
and many of the natives have lost all confidence in them. . . . 

I have been looking this morning, (the 11th) at the passage, “the Spirit of 
God maketh intercession for us.” We may be diffident about the reception of our 
own petitions, but ought not to have the slightest doubt that the mind of the 
Spirit prevails with God, for the Spirit is God. The Spirit of God in the believer, 
identifies Himself with the believer; the very fact that lie has taken up His 
abode in us is a guarantee that He makes our interests His own. We may be dif¬ 
fident about our utterances, but God knows how to distinguish the will of the 
Spirit. We have then the strongest ground of confidence that we shall be heard 
when we pray in the Spirit, and this we may always do. Really, all the fulness of 
the Godhead is in the Spirit, and having Him we have all things that pertain to 
life and godliness, including victory over temptation, sinful habits, etc. “Helpeth 
our infirmities”; that is, supplements our deficiencies. That which we cannot of 
ourselves express, the Spirit knows how to express. These groanings are con¬ 
nected with the groanings of universal nature mentioned in the prccc ling verses, 
longings for the manifestation of the sons of God. It is a wonder to me that this 
text about the manifestation of the sons of God as the great thing to be looked for¬ 
ward to by the church, should have received so little attention, compared with the 
passages that speak of the advent of the Son of Man. That manifestation will be 
this. “I am glorified in them.” 

In October he had a serious illness of inflammation of the bowels 
which served to reveal to him the host of loving friends he had in Bom¬ 
bay. On Oct. 29 he wrote after recovering, against the expectation of 
his doctors, “It is a perfect marvel to me how I should ha^ e the affection 
of so many. It is God’s own love that comes to me by all these channels.” 
To his sisters and Frank, Jan. 1, 1881: 

Some person or persons unknown entered my house on Christmas day with 
false keys. I do not know that they took away any thing. They left behind them 
a bundle of new clothes, perhaps by mistake. Or perhaps it was intended as a 
calumnious satire on my clothes just as though they were not good enough. . . . 
What changes the revolving years witness. But One changeth never. Our views 
of Him brighten. I never had a sweeter sense of the Lord’s presence than since 
the beginning of this year. The riches of Christ in the Word are indeed un¬ 
searchable. The Lord has perhaps some years more of waiting and watching for 
me. I am saving up some money which I hope to send you before long. Not 
much. 

To his sisters, Feb. 15, 1881: 

Pray much for me that I may reach the measure of the stature of a perfect man 
in Christ. I wish to reach that state of devotion to Christ that I shall think all 
grace bestowed upon my brother or sister a sufficient answer to my own prayer 
for grace. In the natural ambitiousness of my nature I have often prayed to the 
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Lord to make me the holiest and most useful of men by whatsoever process; 
and the Lord has showed me again and again that He answers these prayers by 
giving special endowments to others and raising up men of surpassing usefulness 
without my part in the matter ever appearing. And surely I have the best reason 
to be content. And content I will be. Some years ago I told the Lord that I was 
content to be everlastingly insignificant. What a bother it would be to a kind 
parent to have his several children each clamouring to be first in the father’s 
regard. But when each comes to rejoice in the honour accruing to his brother, 
as his own, then every thing is righted. 

His sisters think some of his letters too didactic and frankly tell him 
of his defects and he as frankly replies about his own weaknesses and 
theirs and especially Frank’s. Frank is a constant care to the sisters 
and is of] on all sorts of ventures which fail, always, in his opinion, not 
because of his weakness but because of ill luck. George continues to send 
what money he can and has any remuneration from the publication of 
his books in America and Scotland sent to Harriet. 

To his sisters, May 13, 1881: 

We had a delightful and most profitable time at our camp-meetings last 
month. The power of the Lord was present to heal in the best sense. Some that 
were greatly blest there have carried the revival spirit to distant places. I have 
spoken to you about our present preacher-in-charge here, Mr. Jacobs. In some 
respects he is one of the greatest anomalies I have seen A most uncompromising 
and devoted man, fully determined to do what he believes to be right no matter 
whose convictions may differ from his, but rather disposed to exaggerate the 
importance of particular modes of manifesting piety, not always, as it seems to 
me, those upon which the New Testament lays most stress When borne as He 
believes by the Spirit, he seems to take a grim joy in riding rough-shod over people’s 
sensitiveness. One thing I am very glad of, he takes a great interest in the native 
work, going out to street-preaching, with an interpreter. lie sometimes keeps 
us at the evening meeting till ten o’clock, and sometimes prays for half 
an hour at a stretch. Yet he is a man of no mean ability, and could easily 
shine as a preacher if he would. Sister Jacobs is an admirable woman but thinks 
there is nobody in the world like her husband, and her only idea of unity seems 
to be that all should agree with him. I have been spending a great deal of time 
in prayer that there may be no collision, and no unfaithfulness on my part. My 
prayer for us all is that the Spirit of Christ may reign in 11 s. 

To his sisters, Nov. 23, 1881 : 

I think I love you as much as when I took leave of you. I suppose that there 
ought to be this one result of the perpetuated celibacy of us four that we should 
cherish for one another an unabated love ... I was three weeks away from 
Bombay, at Ahmednagar and at Bangalore. I went to Bangalore without the 
slightest idea that I should be chosen President of the Conference, and fully 
determined not to be, if it were proposed. There were strong and special reasons 
why I did not wish to have any responsibility for the appointments. But I was 
obliged to accept of the position and immediately concluded that God would give 
me all the help I needed There were some things of a painful character, especially 
the necessity of telling Bro. Jacobs all that I had against his ministry. I stayed 
with an excellent Wesleyan missionary and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Symonds, and 
received from them the greatest kindness. It is a constant wonder to me when 
I go any where how much kindness I receive from every body. I enjoyed greatly 
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the visit to Ahmednagar . . . When I went away last month, I left my key 
with Aunty Miles (as we call her) and when I returned I found to my dismay 
that all things had been set to rights. It seemed to me confusion worse con¬ 
founded, Hut I am now after ten days getting to know when, things are . . . 
We shall be losing in a few days Major Oldham of whom I have often spoken, 
one of the noblest Christian men I have ever known. He took his equally ex¬ 
cellent wife home last April, returning three months after to fulfil his time with 
Government, and is now leaving for good. No man has done more for the poor. 

To his sisters, Feb. 22, 1882: 

Guiteau seems to have persuaded himself that he was under the guidance of 
the Deity when he assassinated the president. This is just another proof of the 
utterly distorted views concerning God that men have. Sinful and selfish men 
first dwarf and defoim their own conscience and then make God to be 
the reflection of this How very unsatisfactory is human justice. Let him 
continue in this state of mind and when executed he will consider himself a 
martyr and there will not have been any thing of the true nature of punishment. 
For you do not really begin to punish a man until you make him condemn himself. 
I must to-day write something on this subject. You will have seen from the 
Guardian that we had Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Cook with us last month. Wc enjoyed 
the visit very much. There is something very genial, frank and manly about Mr. 
Cook. I spent some hours with him the day he arrived. He is very outspoken, and 
gave offense to some by his plain way of putting things. We have not seen many 
indications of fruit resulting from his lectures among the natives, but good was 
done, I think, among the Europeans. The class of Europeans that nu t needed to 
hear him, did not condescend to leave their dinner-tables to come and hear 
him. . . . 

Two or three years ago you may remember that I spoke to you of a ease of 
discipline in the carrying out of which I was pretty intimate. One who used to 
buy all the new books and lend them to me, was found to be culpably careless in 
the matter of debt, and I myself formulated the charges against him on which he 
was tried. For two nights we were up to 12 or 1 o’clock. He and his advocate 
were most bitter and denounced me in very strong language. Finally, seeing how 
the case was likely to go, he resigned his connection with the church. Web, this 
proud-spirited and obstinate man has been completely changed. Misfortune helped 
no doubt to open his eyes He stood up in one of our meetings and humbly 
apologized to those whom he had injured, acknowledged the justice of the course 
pursued with regard to him, and asked for the prayers of the brethren that he 
might have the help of God and be enabled to show by his life the sincerity of 
his repentance. He afterwards came to me and expressed his great regret for the 
way in which he had treated me. I must confess that I was at first slow to 
believe in the genuineness of the change, but I was compelled to believe it at last. 

To his sisters, April 19, 1882: 

Though there are things that I regret in the Salvation Army I am persuaded 
that the church must be more aggressive than it is. There must be demonstrations 
that will force the subject of religion upon the community. If processions and music 
will help, let them be used. We want a jubilant Christianity. 

To his sisters, August 18, 1882: 

We are greatly interested in the proposed expedition to India of the Salvation 
Army. I am praying much that they may come in the fulness of the blessing of 
God. I cannot but hope that they are coming in the name of the Lord, though I 
cannot well understand how they will get an entrance among the people. But 
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the Lord can open a door that no man can shut . . . Great changes are probably 
impending in the Levant. What prophecy calls the times of the Gentiles have 
about run out. The day of the Lord draws on apace. The word of Christ will 
judge us in that day. How important that we should judge ourselves by it, and 
let it reign in us, expelling all that is not conformable 1 Then shall we anticipate 
and be prepared for, the revelations of that day. The way to know Christ is to 
follow Him, to live Him. Thousands of Christians are stultifying themselves by 
seeking to advance in the knowledge of Christ, while they do not let Christ live 
in them, clinging to their own life. 

The Lord reveals Himself gloriously to me, quite indescribably, and satisfies 
me that He is not unmindful of my prayers and calculations, and every hour 
brings near the consummation of this present unnatural condition of things which 
may be compared to the infant in the mother’s womb with germinant power for 
which there is no sphere visible. Let us trust God till the day dawn. 

I have been asked to attend the Decennial Conference of Missionaries at Cal¬ 
cutta and submit a paper on the work of the Spirit, or something of that kind. 
Unless our own Conference is put off from November to December I shall not 
be able to attend the other. 

To his sisters, Jan. 19, 1883: 

I am a good deal amused at the effect my drum beating has had upon you. I 
fear you think me a much more respectable person than I am. Why for the last 
two years I have not worn shirts—except sometimes on Sunday. While I am 
on this subject I will tell you about what I wore in Calcutta. I took with me a black 
frock-coat, wearing on the journey a coat that I have worn about the house for 
two years, and which even / would not have thought of wearing in public. Before 
reaching Calcutta I told the Lord I was willing to be last of all the 460 gathering 
together for the Decennial Conference. The first night, going out of the house 
of my kind host, Mr. Cooke, I managed in some unaccountable way to fall; I held 
up my head to save my face and came with great force with my chin against the 
ground. I had on my best coat and before I could g£t it off it was covered with 
blood and quite spoiled. So I had to make all my public appearances in that 
despised coat. All the missionaries and missionary ladies were got up in a most 
proper way. But I concluded that it was the Lord’s will and that He had some 
object to accomplish by it, so I accepted the situation with the best grace in the 
world. It is true the kind friends I was staying with, got me a new coat and put 
it in my room, but I was ashamed to put it on till the day I was leaving. And to 
make you happy I will say that since I returned to Bombay I have got me a 
coat that the most dignified clergyman might wear, paying 8 rupees for it. 

But about that fall? Well, it hurt my jaw somewhat, so that I could not eat 
solid food for some days and am still conscious of a little soreness. I suppose 
when the Lord promises His angels to keep us from falling, He means that no 
real harm shall come to us. I enjoyed my visit to Calcutta very much, meeting 
with many warm-hearted friends, some of whom I had never seen, but that had 
read the Meditations or the Guardian. People insist upon putting me among the 
old men. Before the Decennial Conference broke up, three addresses were given 
by the old men: one, Mr. Bennett, had been in Burmah 53 years, another Mr 
Newton in India 48, and George Bowen 35. 

Our Bishop Foster was greatly tried with the South India Conference because 
we would not see the necessity of drawing upon the missionary treasury at New 
York for money with which to carry on our native work. He spoke out his mind 
with great freedom and plainness and so did some others. . . . 

I managed to sleep a little in the train returning. During my 3 weeks’ ab¬ 
sence I seldom slept 3 hours a night. I got a severe cold in Calcutta. You express 
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surprise at my getting cold in this country. I never was in such a country for colds. 
I am seldom without one. They are not so dangerous as in America, but are far 
from pleasant. You remember dear Pa used to be troubled with phlegm. It is just 
so with me. 

I must tell you of some curious observations on my sleep made by others. Years 
ago I was told by others that I made alarming noises in my sleep by some peculiar¬ 
ity of breathing. Mr. McGrew of Calcutta told me that he counted some twenty 
respirations of Mr. Shaw while I breathed once; he counted 70 ticks of the clock 
between my respirations. According to this my sleep would seem to be a sort of 
suspended animation, and the gasping noise would be that made by the return¬ 
ing breath. I would seem to have no business to be alive. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tucker (Salvation Army) were at the same house with me in 
Calcutta. They are thoroughly devoted Christians. When he was occupying a 
high position in the Punjab, she used to have meetings with soldiers. She told me 
she used to read and prize the Bombay Guardian. 

This is the last of Bowen’s home letters which has been preserved, 
unless a very poorly typewritten letter, inadequately dated, addressed 
to Kate may have been later. In this letter he referred to his correspond¬ 
ence with Mr. Rankin: 

He has sent me a number of books which I shall be noticing in the Guardian, 
among them two lives of Emerson. What a mercy that I was delivered from the 
influence of that man. What was good in him he got from Christ without acknowl¬ 
edging it. There is such a thing as stealing character. Emerson would have been 
shocked at the idea of taking the goods of another man. Yet he stole v hat was best 
and clothed himself in it as his own, making light of Christ in comparison with 
Emerson. His Christ was 1,800 years away from him. And God was a cloud. I am 
weary of these intellectual humbugs. 

As he indicates, he attended the Second Decennial All India Missionary 
Conference held in Calcutta, Dec. 28, 1882 to Jan. 3, 1883. Of the 475 
members, one had been at work over lifty years, the Rev. C. Bennett of 
the American Baptist Mission in Rangoon, three over forty years, and 
seven over thirty years, Bowen being one of these. His name appears 
in the list of the representatives of the American Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The Chairman of the Conference was General the Honorable 
Sir Henry Ramsay, K.C.S.I., C.B., Commissioner of Kuinaon. The 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, the Honorable A. Rivers Thompson, 
C.S.I., presided at the public missionary meeting. The Church of Eng¬ 
land was fully represented by missionaries of the Church Missionary 
Society and the Church of England Zenana Mission but the Bishop of 
Calcutta wrote that he could not participate because “important prin¬ 
ciples are involved which my conscience will not allow me to compro¬ 
mise.” Bowen’s paper on “The Promotion of Spiritual Life and En¬ 
thusiasm in the Churches of India” is presented in the Report of the 
Conference (pp. 85-90). “This,” Bowen says, “is really the vital ques¬ 
tion concerning all Christian churches throughout the world. We shall 
solve the problems relating to the Christians of India most effectually, 
when we have solved them for the Christians of Europe and America.” 
He proceeds to name some of the things which “lie in the way of the 
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full development of life and enthusiasm among Christians generally”: 
1. “The tendency to regard the measure of spiritual life which we find 
in the church, as practically the measure of the attainable.” 2. Cruci¬ 
fixion of the flesh is needful but difficult. 3. The influence of the world. 

4. “In the nature of things, the measure of piety among native Christians 
will bear some proportion to that which obtains among the missionary 
body. We may shrink from admitting this; may call to mind mission¬ 
aries of life and enthusiasm whose converts are still weighted down with 
the evil customs of their old nature. But there is often a good deal of 
Christian experience that does not verify itself to the consciences of the 
native Christians. It may have cost the missionary great sacrifices to 
leave his own kin and country to become a preacher in a foreign land, 
but this is not always obvious to the Christians under his care; what im¬ 
presses them chiefly, perhaps, is the superior style of his living to theirs. 
It is not easy for them to see the evidences of self-denial where they 
perceive so much more of this world’s goods than falls to their own lot.” 

5. The lives of Europeans on the mission field. 6. The too great de¬ 
pendence of the churches upon the missionaries. Then he proceeds to 
plead for enthusiasm founded on God’s Word, for love which begets 
enthusiasm, for missionary example in imitation of the model of Paul, 
for faith in the power of the Spirit to impart fulness of life. “With 
regard to the uncultured heathen,” he says, “we are apt to think that much 
time must elapse and much instruction be given, before we can hope to 
see him reach a conspicuous measure of Christian devotion and fruit¬ 
fulness. It is a grand thing if we can get him saved from adultery and 
lying and abusive speech and other prominent sins, but we may not hope 
to get him for some time to realize his need of deliverance from more 
subtle sins. A great assault is made upon our faith, to hinder us from 
believing that he may attain those fruits of the Spirit which are thought 
to belong to a more advanced phase of the Christian life. Now while 
culture is a thing of time and opportunity, there does not appear any 
sufficient reason for limiting the power of the Holy Spirit to confer ful¬ 
ness of life. At all events, we should not yield this point until it has 
been demonstrated, that the more "abundant life’ promised is not for 
those who have lately come out from heathenism. God forbid that our 
want of faith should be the hindrance. The Epistles to the Colossians, 
Philippians and Ephesians, are addressed to those who had not long 
escaped from the darkness of heathenism; yet these Epistles abound 
with evidences of Paul’s earnest desire that they should know the utmost 
of God’s power to redeem, and exhibit a standard that would be startling 
at the present day to many even advanced Christians. Paul would not 
listen to the suggestion that so naturally might have presented itself, 
that much time must elapse before the converts could rise above the 
lowest rounds in the ladder of grace He believed in the mighty power 
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of the Spirit of God and sought to inspire believers with his own con¬ 
ceptions of the matter.” He closed with an appeal for an evangelistic 
church and a tribute to the constancy of Indian Christians in the Mutiny: 
“The churches of India must be evangelistic, must themselves engage in 
Mission work to the unevangelized, far or near, if they would experience 
the fulness of the Spirit’s operations. Enthusiasm in this line of things 
will grow by what it feeds on. . . . We would not think it just to our native 
brethren to conclude this paper, without bearing a cordial testimony to 
the grace of God bestowed upon them. In the days that tried men’s souls, 
twenty-five years ago, many of them exhibited the heroism of true faith, 
cheerfully laying down their lives for the cause of Christ, and as a body, 
they signally and triumphantly belied the vaticinations of those who had 
predicted that in such a crisis they would be recreant to their faith. It is 
in the piping times of peace and immunity from peril that (like the rest 
of us) they are more likely to lose sight of the great incentives to whole¬ 
hearted devotion, and stand most in need of earnest exhortation and 
thor 011 gh•-going examples.” 

Bowen made two other contributions to the Conference. ITe does not 
appear to have volunteered any part in the discussions but Dr. J. Murray 
Mitchell called him out to give an account of the Bombay Tract and 
Book Society when the Conference was discussing “The Distribution of 
Vernacular Literature,” and in the closing meeting he was chosen to make 
one of the three farewell addresses by senior members of the Confer¬ 
ence, the others being Mr. Bennett of Rangoon and then Dr. Murray 
Mitchell, who read some original verses and added two sonnets on mis¬ 
sionary work in India written in 1846 and 1882. Bowen’s remarks were 
the briefest: 

In the parable of the wheat and tares, the owner of the field said, “Let both 
prow together until the harvest.” At present we are rapidly approaching the harvest 
time: events are rapidly maturing; formerly centuries were required for bringing 
about results: now it is far otherwise. We should remember that,the ministries of 
nature which developed the wheat developed the tares: even so the wonderful in¬ 
ventions and facilities of this age belong to those opposed to Christianity. Agnos¬ 
ticism, spiritualism and other forms of error can use these to enable them to tri¬ 
umph. Let us therefore not rely so much upon these things, not even upon the ex¬ 
panded heaven of science, but upon our great Leader. The sun, we are told, is 
800,000,000 miles in diameter: if a hundred worlds like ours were placed upon it 
they would make but a feeble, black line; how ample the expanse! And yet rays 
of light are sent down not only to this earth but to every one’s feet. Even so 
the Sun of Righteousness sends His rays to you, to each of us: great promises, 
invitations and gracious declarations pour forth from Him a mighty volume of 
love and light, to you. Lay hold of this thought, that the whole of the omnipo¬ 
tence of the Lord Jesus Christ is given to each one of us. Christ sits at the right 
hand of the Majesty on high; the Holy Spirit dwells within your heart. “No man 
can call Jesus Lord without the Holy Spirit.” Let this spiritual omnipotence come 
into your heart to cleanse and fill and use it. Christ said, “Have I been so long 
time with you, and dost thou not know me, Philip?” The Spirit often says, “Have 
I been so long with you, and have ye not known me?” Are we not often looking 
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for the consciousness of the Spirit, instead of realizing the fact that the Spirit is 
present with us? Let us recognize His presence and seek for mightier manifesta-' 
tions. 

I am glad, and thankful for the privilege of attending this Conference. When it 
was proposed to us in Bombay, in my short-sightedness I said, “No, we already 
possess all the information we need.” But the past week has been a time of bless¬ 
ing and refreshing, and I have been glad to look upon the faces of so many earnest 
workers for Christ, our common Master. 

Bowen returned from the Conference to Bombay and spent the re¬ 
maining five years in his work of writing and preaching and unceasing 
pastoral ministry to all types of folk, Indian, Eurasian, European, Ameri¬ 
can, rich and poor, high and low, good and evil,—"the wheat and the 
tares,” as he would have said. All of his associates are now gone. There 
are, however, a few reminiscences of those who worked with him in his 
Methodist affiliation. I have a few of Bishop Taylor’s brief notes to 
Bowen, like field communications from a commander-in-chief, but they 
tell nothing new of Bowen. Bishop J. M. Thoburn knew him well and 
honored him and was honored by Bowen. In an undated letter to Kate, 
Bowen writes: 

During the last month we have had our South India Conference, and while 
the meetings were full of blessing and spiritual power, I was employed from about 
5 a. m. to 11 p. m. I thank God that He allowed me to see the formation of this 
Conference, by which all the work that Brother Taylor initiated is consolidated and 
made one. We were delighted with Bishop Andrews, a man of a very sweet spirit 
and at the same time of much spiritual and mental power. Brother Thoburn is 
one of the most effective preachers I ever heard. A man of culture and refinement, 
of a most earnest spirit, very eloquent, he takes his audience captive at once and 
maintains his hold of them to the end. Many sought the Lord under his preaching. 

"In his later days,” Bishop Thoburn wrote me, "Mr. Bowen wrote 
very long letters and I never kept any of them.” In the Christian Advo¬ 
cate of February 23, 1888, after Bowen’s death, Thoburn wrote an article 
in which he said of him: 

In going to live among the people Mr. Bowen adopted no disguise. He con¬ 
tinued to wear his European clothing and he retained his European habits, and in 
this he no doubt acted wisely. In China a foreigner sometimes smoothes his way by 
adopting the Chinese costume, but in India, w r here the people are familiar with the 
sight of Europeans, nothing whatever is gained by such a change. He hired a room, 
put a little plain furniture into it and lived on a most frugal fare. He earned his 
livelihood by teaching a few private pupils but kept his expenses within less than 
$200 a year. He was in no sense an ascetic and when invited out, as he often was, 
he always ate cheerfully whatever was set before him. His tastes were simple and 
in his own little home his fare was simplicity itself. On one occasion he entertained 
the members of the Bombay Missionary Conference at breakfast and when the 
meal was served it consisted of bananas and bread. He was too transparently 
honest and consistent to assume a style of life even for the once, above that which 
he daily maintained. Friends often tried to add to his comfort but always in vain. 
On one occasion when he was absent some unknown ladies invaded his room and 
refitted it throughout, putting in a new and almost luxurious bed, and other articles 
corresponding with it. The next day all the new articles were quietly distributed 
among the poor and the room resumed its old-time appearance. 
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It might have been expected that the course pursued by Mr. Bowen, so noble, 
so unselfish, would have won the admiration and approval of everyone but such 
was by no means the case. The European community of Bombay felt itself hu¬ 
miliated, if not disgraced, by the erratic missionary and for some time the local 
papers indulged freely in gibes and jokes, as rude as they were stupid, at the ex¬ 
pense of a man of whom the world of Bombay was not worthy Nor did the natives 
appreciate his course as intelligently as he had anticipated. He was among them 
but he was not of them. When I first met him he had been pursuing this mode of 
life for seventeen years and in reply to my questions he spoke with the utmost 
freedom of his experiment. “I have discovered,” he said, “that the gulf which 
separates the people of this country is not a social one at all; it is simply the great 
impassable gulf which separates between the religion of Christ and the unbeliev¬ 
ing world.” But he did not regret the course which he had adopted and never 
wavered in pursuing it. He conquered foes; prejudices gradually melted away in 
the presence of his serene and Christlike life. The natives as the years passed by 
learned to respect and love him, and in his later years he was venerated as a saint. 
He has often been spoken of as the “White Saint of India” and has, perhaps, more 
nearly won a right to that title than any other Indian missionary of the century.* 

When Bishop Taylor began his work in Bombay, Mr. Bowen cooperated heart¬ 
ily with him, and as the work advanced and began to assume an oiganized form he 
was led to see his duty and to cast in his lot with the new people, and soon after he 
formally united with the Methodist Episcopal Church. This step was made easier 
by the fact that he had adopted theological views which were substantially the same 
as those held by the Methodists, but this fact alone would not have induced him to 
take so important a step had it not been for his conviction that he could thereby 
help forward the great work which he had at heart more effectualh than in any 
other way. He came among us as a lowly saint, humbly clad, and like his Master, 
“without form or comeliness,” but he brought with him the power of a name and an 
influence which gold could not have bought, and which the world could not have 
bestowed. 

When Bishop Andrews organized the South India Conference, Mr. Bowen was 
made presiding Elder of the Bombay Distiict, and on two different occasions he 
was elected President of the Conference. He would have been elected to this posi¬ 
tion on every occasion when a Bishop was absent but for his peremptory refusal 
to serve. 

All India will pause to pay a tribute of respect and love 1 > the memory of 
George Bowen. All India is the debtor. He was a peerless saint among Christians, 
a royal prince among missionaries. One had to see him and know him in his sim¬ 
plicity, but yet in his strength, in order to understand what our Saviour meant 
when He said that, we must become as little children. He had done his work; he 
has fulfilled his mission; he has finished his course; he has won his crown. 

Mrs. L. D. Osborn, for many years later principal of the Union Mis¬ 
sionary Training Institute in Brooklyn, was with her husband among 
the very useful Methodist missionaries who knew Bowen in Bombay. 
She writes: 

Once while he was at Conference, friends wishing to add to his comfort—for 
all his friends had noticed he would not make provision for his own comfort— 
put a new mattress on his bed. Some weeks after it was learned he had taken it 
to a poor, sick widow. He possessed great musical talent and it was thought he 

* Cf. Lawrence’s Modern Missions in the East, ch , "The Home and Rest of the Missionary.” 
pp. 206-209, for a discussion of the ascetic and celibate ideal in missions, with special mention 
of Bowen. There is a mention of Bowen's asceticism in Murdoch's Indian Missionary Manual. 
Bowen himself, however, disavowed any sympathy with asceticism. He contended only for 
frugality and simplicity. 
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would greatly enjoy an organ, so one was presented to him. But soon it was ascer¬ 
tained he had donated it to a chapel where one was needed. The only gift I know 
of his keeping was a typewriter, as later in life he had found it difficult to do 
all the writing required in his position as editor. 

While I was in Bombay in 78 and 79, Mr. Bowen breakfasted every Thurs¬ 
day morning in the home where I was staying, that of Col. G. W. Oldham. He al¬ 
ways conducted family prayers on these occasions and his comments on the Scrip¬ 
ture portion read were worthy of being put in print. 

His lack of thoughtfulness for his own comfort was apparent in all little things, 
for instance, he would never select an easy chair for himself on entering a room. 

He always had an intense desire to be an evangelist, felt that work with the pen 
was not as effective as with the voice; yet it was by his writings God used him 
most. 

When Mr. Osborn and I were married, Nov. 22, 1879, he performed the cere¬ 
mony and presented me with a little card that had a value beyond all other gifts. 
On it was a sere leaf, and within the words, “Dead in trespasses and sin” ; followed 
by a fresh leaf with the words “Quickened together with him.” And lastly, “Walk 
worthy of the vocation wherewith you are called.” 

His was a life of varied usefulness. One hour he might be found in the hut of 
the poorest native, the next at Government House called by the Governor to consult 
with him regarding methods of dealing with natives. 

By the natives it was said of him, “There is a man that is like Jesus Christ.” 

Another of his associates, a much younger man, was the Rev. Albert 
IT. Baker. Ile writes: 

He was one of the most approachable men I ever knew, and hence, though I 
believed him to be one of the greatest, spiritually and intellectually, I had ever met, 
I did not stand in awe of him as of some other great men I happened to know 
about the same time. I felt he was just as great as the greatest of them, but some¬ 
how he was different. . . . 

When I met Brother Bowen his great genius and talent were lost sight of. 
He was Brother Bowen. In years he was old enough to have been father of some 
of us, but to every one of us he was brother, an elder loving brother, in whom we 
could confide and from whom we were sure to receive invaluable counsel and help. 
He made himself one with us and in doing it he did not seem to have to make an 
effort, he never seemed more natural than with a young man or company of young 
men. I have in mind an annual Conference gathering, but with any company of 
young people he seemed a young person among the young. He was witty, but never 
frivolous. He was learned, but never pedantic. lie was brim full of information 
on all subjects upon which any of us thought, and his knowledge was at our com¬ 
mand, but he never thrust it upon us. His accomplishments were many and of a 
very high order. What a delight it was to listen to his playing on the piano, 

especially if it was an impromptu production of his own. How careful we had to 

be that no word of approbation escaped our lips, and to keep him unconscious of 
the fact of our presence. Those were occasions to be coveted and never to be for¬ 
gotten when once enjoyed. He was a saint. He belonged to Christ. He did not 
have to tell you this, you knew' if you knew him. He lived his religion as natu¬ 
rally as a lamp burns and scatters its rays. I never was with him for any length 

of time without feeling that I must be better. I thank God I ever knew him. 

Recollections of Bowen's work as a Methodist were published by the 
Rev. C. P. Hard (father of William Hard, the journalist) who appears 
in a photograph with Thoburn and Bowen, when the three were the 
presiding elders of the three districts of the Methodist Church in India, 
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in the Ocean Grove Record in 1878 and in the Wesleyan Methodist Re¬ 
corder of Bombay, May, 1888. Mr. Hard wrote me on March 17, 1904: 

As Secretary of the Conference of which Rrother Bowen was at times Presi¬ 
dent in the absence of a Bishop, and as Presiding Elder with him when the Dis¬ 
trict 0 of Dr. Thoburn and Brother Bowen and mine covered 250 millions of people, 
and entertaining him in our home in Allahabad as well as having him in our Bom¬ 
bay home each week on his day off, at night, tender memories cluster around his 
name. After his anniversary sermon at Conference one year, Bishop Andrews 
said to me, “Brother Hard, in the light of that sermon I am a poor Christian.” 
So high was the standard of a meek and holy life held no by the man that while 
lying for his burial in Bombay, Parsis and Hindus, weeping, spoke of him to me 
with deep affection. 

Some of the extracts from Mr. I lard’s scrap books may well conclude 
these recollections: 

The Bombay Church has congregations in the south, 1101 th and center of the 
city; and in homes, halls and in the streets proclaims the Gospel in scores of 
meetings weekly to the people in English, Tamil, Marathi, Gujerati and Hindu¬ 
stani. They arc a royal people, “the children of a King,” a worthy mother church 
to Methodism in South India. They breathe the spirit of their leadei, George 
Bowen, who says: “Loving the Lord Jesus Christ, we shall regard our being as 
for the purposes indicated in the exemplar of Ills own life. We shall love that 
world for which He died, and willingly spend and be spent, that we may help 
them to know the love of God in Christ.” Thus many of them testify to the en¬ 
joyment of perfect love, as Brother Bowen has said to them, “We ’ elieve that 
God does hear the prayer and grant the desires of those who hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, and we are sure that when these have received the baptism of 
the Spirit which they sought, it is almost impossible for them to keep silence with 
regard to this blessing, and it would generally be culpable for them to do so. If 
we have been brought into conscious union with the Lord in a remarkable degree, 
love to others will constrain us to let them know what the Lord is willing to do 
for them Where this is done intelligently people will sec that the object is not at 
all to exhibit oneself, it is rather like the joyful Eureka of one of a company of 
thirst> wanderers who has found a spring of excellent water, and communicates 
the tidings.” 

Rev. C. P Hard writes in The Christian Advocate, New lork, August 7, 
1879. “A high authority says, Give and it shall be given unto you This finds an 
illustration in Bombay just now. When Rev. William Taylor had gone from 
Bombay, where he began operations in 1871, to Calcutta, where after an opening 
success he needed a church building. Rev. George Bowen, the talented and saintly 
pastor of the M. E. Church in Bombay and for thirty years editor of the Bombay 
Guardian , had given to our infant church in Bombay five thousand dollars, of 
which a bank had notified him as being left for him by a tn'end who had taken 
steamer for England. The noble Bombay Church, though having halls for places 
of worship, postponed its own comfort, and heroically sent the five thousand dollars 
across the continent, and soon our first church edifice in South India was erected 
in the capital of the empire. The McAllister will has just left $5,000 for our Mis¬ 
sion in Bombay.” 

January 1883, Rev. C. P. Hard, in editing a supplement to the India Methodist 
Watchman, Bombay, says that “George Bowen read the majority report of the 
Committee on Missions which was unanimously adopted by the South India Con¬ 
ference : 

“In reviewing the Native Work of the Conference during the past year, we are 
highly gratified with the general revival of interest and activity in this Native 
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Work all over the Conference. While we are fully aware that the principles of 
Christianity thoroughly imparted to the mass of the Natives in India must elevate 
the social life, purify the homes from whatever corruption may exist therein, 
either material or moral, and bring into the homes the marks of self-reliance 
and cultivation, yet we would deprecate converts making these outward changes 
faster than their pecuniary abilities will allow, thus involving themselves in debt 
and prejudicing the cause by an outward appearance unaccompanied by any radical 
change of heart.” 

In his Bombay Guardian, Editor George Bowen said in 1884: “The Calcutta 
Methodist Missionary Society was organized a few years ago for the purpose of 
carrying on missionary work among the people. Its appropriations are on the 
grant-in-aid principle. In this connection we would remind our readers that while 
the M. E. Church of Bombay, in addition to the entire burden of the English work, 
spares what it can for the native work, this latter work needs to be supplemented 
from other sources. It might easily take on proportions much greater than the 
English work itself; there is an almost unlimited scope for its expansion. But 
even at the present there are needs that go beyond the ability of English and native 
church to meet, and the friends of missions generally are hereby reminded of it. 
The writer of this is connected with this work and has never taken a pice from 
the Church or from any Society since 1848, or asked any man for aught for him¬ 
self. Much more faith is involved in the course of the Rev. Mr. Hard, his colleague, 
who has a family and who goes forward in the work, as far as we know, without 
any guarantee from any quarter, except the word of the Master which indeed is 
adequate, but perhaps does not approve this notice, written without Mr. H’s knowl¬ 
edge. After all, this is perhaps what is chiefly wanted in the Lord’s work, a more 
exclusive and unquestioning dependence on Him. The labourer is worthy of his 
hire and the Master will sec that he gets it.” 

In the Illinois Methodist Journal Rev. C. P. Hard writes: “While crying to 
God for a manifestation of His power among the heathen, the Rev. George 
Bowen, the revered and now ascended, had expectation at times that miracles 
would attend his words, to convince the hearers. Indeed we are told that his ex¬ 
clamation of horror, at the duplicity of a false witness in testimony meeting in the 
early days of the Taylor introduction of testimony, and his prayer, ‘Lord, close 
his lips/ were followed by the immediate answer, as demonstrated by the fact that 
the profligate was dumb in hospital quite a time; ‘some weeks/ says William Taylor 
in his Four Years’ Campaign in India, page 146.” 

The question has been raised as to whether Bowen changed his theo¬ 
logical views in transferring from the Congregational to the Methodist 
Church. Some have held that he remained a Calvinist and joined the 
Methodists simply because of their evangelistic earnestness. This was 
the view of his old friend, Dr. Wallace Atterbury. Others regarded his 
change of position as involving also a surrender of his Calvinistic the¬ 
ology and an acceptance of Arminianism. The truth probably was that 
he was neither a Calvinist nor an Arminian but both, according to the 
New Testament. He believed in the Sovereignty of God and he believed 
in the freedom and responsibility of man. He believed in an atonement 
made in Christ adequate to the sins of the whole world and he believed 
in the liberty of man to accept or reject this atonement. But his belief 
in human freedom and responsibility was associated with his recognition 
that we love God because He first loved us, that it is God who works 
in us and that our choice of God is but our response to God's choice 
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of us. He wrote in the Guardian of June 5, 1880, “The doctrine of the 
entire dependence of the sinner or the Christian upon the grace of Christ 
for all right action, is held as strongly among the Methodists as among 
any other bodies. And many Methodists would doubtless be surprised 
to learn how strongly the doctrine of human responsibility is held among 
Calvinist bodies.” (cf. two editorials, “Responsibility, Human and Di¬ 
vine,” Bombay Guardian, May 22, June 5, 1880.) 

His letter of March 16, 1878, to his sisters, already quoted, stated the 
convictions which are spread over the pages of the Guardian across the 
years. 

There has been frequent mention in the letters of Bowen which have 
been quoted of the Rev. Narayan Sheshadri, a convert of the Scotch 
Mission in Bombay. He was a man of great ability and of rich and 
striking personality. He visited America in 1873 and was one of the 
notable figures at the great meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, in New 
York City, one of the most important Christian Councils ever held. He 
was deeply influenced by Bowen and on Dec. 16, 1876, wrote to Bowen’s 
sisters from Jalna in the Nizam’s Dominions, telling them of his debt: 

Your dear brother’s encouragement in Bombay during the last few years has 
been beyond his expectations. As I told you when in New York, he and I were 
privileged to declare the glad tidings of salvation in Bombay for many years. The 
visible fruit of his or my ministrations was very little indeed, but it is otherwise 
now. I believe of late the pleasure of the Lord has been prospering in his hands. 

Though I am away from him this side, nearly five hundred miles and at Tndapur, 
our oldest Rural Mission, some two hundred miles, yet while going backwards 
and forwards, I take a run to Bombay, have a short season of prayer with him and 
see a few friends and then return to my stations, either Jalna or Indapur, In this 
way I think I see him once or twice every quarter and I assure you I invariably 
return from his place greatly refreshed and strengthened. It is a pity that in these 
days I cannot have his company as often as I used to have when residing in Bombay. 



XVII 

Bowen as a Writer 


G EORGE BOWEN was a tireless preacher. Day in and day out 
for forty years he preached on the streets, by the seaside, at fairs 
and festivals, in rooms and chapels and churches. It is evident that he 
was not a great preacher as the world judges. He simply talked collo¬ 
quially and often without preparation, drawing from the inspiration and 
necessity of the occasion and from the inexhaustible stores of his own 
knowledge and reflection. His greatest preaching by far, reaching in 
its influence to the end of the world, was by his writing. 

As already reported, he was consumed in his youth by the ambition 
to be a great author. He wrote constantly and at the time of his con¬ 
version, as we have seen, was engaged on what was to he a masterpiece 
which he called Agathon , and in which Christ, in whom at the time he 
did not believe, was to appear as a leading personality. Of all these early 
productions—essays, dramas, novels—only single copies of Oluph, the 
Scandinavian tragedy, and A Pupil of Raphael, the Italian novel, remain. 

His first writings, after beginning his work in India, appear to have 
been the report of his “Sea-side Discussions,” the debates that he carried 
on alone or in association with others like the Rev. Narayan Sheshadri, 
one of the most notable of the early converts, or fellow missionaries. 

In 1854 he issued his Life of Mohammed. A copy of the third edition 
is dated “Bombay, Printed at L. M. D’Souza’s Press, 1856.” The title 
page does not bear the name of the author. In writing of Mohammed, 
Bowen, of course, had no original sources to draw upon but he used 
the books available as mentioned in his “Preface”: Bush’s Life of Mo¬ 
hammed, Washington Irving’s Life of Mohammed, Religious Tract 
Society’s Life of Mohammed , Sale’s Koran and Preliminary Treatise , 
Gibbon's Roman Empire . 
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The little book was a frankly and unequivocally adverse judgment 
both of Mohammedanism and of Mohammed. It concludes: 

Controlled under British authority in the east, and watched by all Europe in 
the west, Island is like the lion, brought from the Arabian desert, in the keeper’s 
den; or like the eagle, from the rocky mountains of Petraea- his plumage faded, 
his wing broken, pining in his cage. All the powers now active in the world forbid 
the hope, or the fear, that scenes like those of former centuries should be repeated; 
and, if they are not repeated, the history of Mohammedanism points out its end, 
not less clearly than it has shown its beginning. The discoveries of science are 
against it. The inventions of art are against it. The improvements in government 
are against it. The whole progress of nations is against it. Above all, the truth of 
the Christian religion is against it. The spelling-book, the magnet, the telescope, 
the printing-press, the Bible—now freely circulated in the languages of the east— 
are all against it. These weapons cut deeper than the sword; reach further than 
the cannon; and whatever errors we may make in calculating “times and sea¬ 
sons,” here are elements of power which neither the religion nor the empire of Mo¬ 
hammed can finally resist. 

It is difficult to make a fair comparison of Mohammed with Jesus Christ. 

Even if religious reverence towards “the Son of God” did not restrain us, how 
could we compare the licentious polygamist, the robber, the fiery warrior, the in¬ 
exorable bigot, with the benevolent and majestic “Son of Man”? 

The contrast in some of its stronger features is obvious enough. Jesus lived 
and died in Judaea: Mohammed had travelled and mingled with men < i various 
nations, and of conflicting religions. Mohammed was a leader of Arabian plunder¬ 
ers: Jesus went about doing good. Mohammed became a warrior at the head of 
armies: Jesus was “the Prince of peace.” Mohammed was a man cf unbounded 
sensuality: Jesus was “holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from ‘miners.” Mo¬ 
hammed was ambitious: Jesus was “meek and lowly in heart” Mohammed rested 
his claims on secret revelations: Jesus did “the works which none other it. an did,” 
healing the sick, and raising the dead. Mohammed called his followers »o blood 
and conquest: Jesus summoned His disciples to repentance, humility, and love. 
Mohammed escaped from his enemies by flight : Jesus, by a miracle, in open day. 
Mohammed taught a religion which contradicts itself: Jesus was always the same. 
Mohammed was a destroyer: Jesus is The Saviour. 

Bowen points out in one of his letters, that the littk* book does not 
appear to have brought upon him any increase of opposition from the 
Mohammedans in Bombay, in spite of its positive anti-Mohammedanism. 

Bowen’s best pamphlets were reprints of articles in the Bombay Guar¬ 
dian in a series entitled “Friendly Words to Educated Natives.” They 
appeared in the Guardian in 1882. They were issued in tract form by 
the Bombay Tract and Book Society in 1883. This was the Society with 
which Bowen was connected for many years. Indeed, in a sense, he was 
the Society. His account of it as given by him to the Decennial Mis¬ 
sionary Conference in Calcutta in ’82-’83 was as follows: 

When I arrived in the country 35 years ago, the Rev. R. W. Hume, father 
of the Mr. Hume, present in the Conference, was Secretary of the T. and B. 
Society, and by his vigorous and wise management gave it an impulse that has 
been felt ever since. I was subsequently for 18 years Secretary of the Society. The 
Society is very much indebted to the Rev. Baba Padmanji for the many valuable 
works in the vernacular supplied by him. The operations of the Society, though 
they cannot be compared with those of the Madras Tract and Book Society, 
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have nevertheless been considerable. The principal vernaculars are the Marathi 
and the Gujarati, in the last of which the Gujarat Tract Society is a valuable 
agency. 

The Lord’s servants are sometimes tempted to despond when they think of the 
myriads of religious tracts circulated, each one of which might, by the blessing 
of God, be saving to some reader, yet altogether resulting in so few conversions. 
A single drop of rain is a very wonderful thing in itself, yet the multitude of such 
that make up the rain-fall of a district is simply inconceivable; if, however, a har¬ 
vest is secured, we think it a matter of thankfulness. It is a mistake to suppose 
that the mere dissemination of religious tracts or portions of tracts will of itself 
secure the conversion of the nations. The work of Missions, the preaching of the 
Gospel, Biblical instruction, the elevation of the church, the work of Bible So¬ 
cieties and Tract Societies, these and other Christian agencies must advance pari 
passu, hand in hand, and the progress of the one will depend upon that of the 
others. That the wide dissemination of religious tracts may be fruitful of good, it 
is necessary not only that the number of readers be increased, but that the sus¬ 
ceptibility to Christian truth must become more general. This implies diminished in¬ 
terest in erroneous systems, the weakening of prejudice, etc. 

The titles of the twelve tracts in the series of “Friendly Words” were: 

What is it to be a Christian? 

What is Saving Faith? 

Must we be Baptized? 

Light Brings Responsibility. 

Why did Jesus Die? 

The Law of Progress. 

Mission of Christ. 

Miracles of Christ. 

Christ’s Unworldliness. 

The Faultlessness of Christ. 

The Gospels. 

Results of Preaching. 

Several years before this series appeared Bowen issued in 1875 a 
single tract entitled “Some Friendly Words,” addressed “To Hindus, 
Mohammedans, Parsis, Nominal Christians, and all who have not peace 
with God.” This was his beginning: 

You have been sometimes told that certainty in religion, if attainable at all, is 
only reached after a very thorough examination of the different systems of re¬ 
ligion. You know that a great deal has been said against Christianity, and many 
works have been written on the evidences; much time and careful thought will be 
necessary in order to feel that you have mastered this subject. But that is only one 
religion; and there are some religions that profess tq have so vast a collection of 
sacred books that a lifetime would be needed to become well acquainted with them. 
If one were guaranteed an existence like that of the Antediluvians, if several cen¬ 
turies of life were secured to one, then he might hope to get a sufficient acquaint¬ 
ance with the various religions of earth to justify him in deciding which was 
worthy of his attention. Only there would still be the possibility that new religions 
might spring up before he had mastered the old; nor could he be sure that there 
was not in some quarter of the globe an unknown religion more worthy of his 
attention than all the rest. Further, there is this difficulty, that men in general 
have no taste for prolonged, earnest investigation. Again, the reflection arises that 
Divine providence would not have placed anything that was really necessary to 
the salvation of men, so far beyond the reach of common men. There is the strong- 
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est presumption that the truth upon which the abiding happiness of men generally 
shall depend, will be presented in a way easily laid hold of by dying sinners. I 
may die before another sun rises to bless the world; the salvation that I need is 
something immediately available. 

Now the Gospel of Christ differs from all other systems by professing to be 
immediately realizable. The apostles went forth into all the woJd; they preached 
to Jews and Gentiles, Greeks and Barbarians; and we find in the Acts of the 
Apostles that men in the very hearing of the Gospel, got assurance of its being 
from God, at once availed themselves of it, and immediately stood forth as wit¬ 
nesses of its genuineness and preciousness. 

This is the grand distinction of the Gospel, that it announces a gift of God to 
every man; a free gift of God to every sinful man who will receive it, a free gift 
of eternal life to every believer. The wages of sin is death; but the gift of God is 
eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord. A man is in the bazaar making pur¬ 
chases; one man offers him his wares at one price, another at another; but when 
a person appears with a gift and presses upon his acceptance what more than meets 
all his demands, the various vendors may stand aside. The Gospel means glad 
tidings; it is the announcement of happiness unbought; eternal life: deliverance 
from sin and the curse of sin; offered to all alike. The reflection at once arises: 
This is a reality or a fiction; the gift is what it professes to be, or it is a shadow 
that will leave me just as poor when I have clutched it as I was before; I prove 
it then by taking it. In this respect it meets the demands of my nature; I may 
die before nightfall, I want a salvation that can be had before nightfall. 

Among the pamphlets issued by the Tract Society from Bowen’s pen, 
taken from the Guardian, where they appeared in series were “The Abid¬ 
ing Miracles of Prophecy,” 1874; “Friendly Words to Pomanists,” 
1876; “What is the Religion That Man Needs?” 1880; “Is Christianity 
of God? Did Christ Rise Again?” 1881. 

The question of Bowen’s return to his early views on the subject of 
infant baptism is clearly answered by Bowen’s tract in 1878: “We fully 
believe, without the slightest question or hesitation, that Infant Baptism 
is of God, and that it is a most blessed institution when the parents 
maintain their plighted faith towards God.” 

Bowen’s best known writings, however, which carried his name all 
over the world were the three volumes entitled Daily Meditations, The 
Amens of Christ and Love Revealed. All of these were made up of his 
devotional articles in the Guardian and that rich quarry would yield 
half a dozen more volumes like them. The first to appear was Daily 
Meditations. Readers of the Guardian urged the collection of the Bible 
reflections which were appearing weekly and Bowen gathered them into 
a book which was published in Bombay* and a copy was brought to 
the attention of his seminary class-mate, the Rev. J. W. Dulles, who 
after a brief service under the American Board in Ceylon had returned 
on account of ill health to the United States and was Secretary of 
the Presbyterian Publication Committee in Philadelphia. Mr. Mornay 


* In his diary of Jan. 6, 1867, Bowen wrote: “I sent the Governor (Sir Bartle Frere) a 
copy of Daily Mediations. He says (Dec. 19) ‘Accept my warm thanks for the copy of Daily 
Meditations and for this very kind note which came with it. I shall keep and value both as 
memorials of one for whom I have long felt esteem.' ” 
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Williams told me that his father, W. R. Williams, who, like his son, 
was a man of remarkable genius, once told him that he had urged 
Robert Carter, the publisher, to take the book and that when he declined, 
he and Dr. Atterbury had taken it to Dr. Dulles. The Presbyterian 
Committee published the book in 1869 with the following preface by 
Dr. Dulles: 

Greatly though the church of this day, and all its activities, lacks deep heart 
experience of religion, yet there are many who hunger and thirst after righteous¬ 
ness, who desire a fuller work of the Spirit in their souls. Conscious of poverty of 
soul, they long for manna from heaven. To such this volume will prove a grateful 
gift. . . . The reader will here find deep, precious and suggestive thoughts made 
vivid by a glowing imagination and striking inferences. If desiring a higher Chris¬ 
tian life, and willing to meditate and pray, he will be edified by the fruits of a 
proposed study of God’s word and of a rich experience of the workings of the 
Spirit. His faith will be strengthened by contact with the Author’s faith, and his 
zeal be kindled by his passionate jealousy for the glory of God. 

Of the work, one eminent New York pastorf says, “It is a book of rare merit, 
marked by deep piety, insight into the Scriptures, original genius and ever- 
compromising directness. I know of no book of its class, equal to it.” 

The author, the Rev. George Bowen, formerly of New York, has been for 
eighteen years a missionary in India. lie issued a Volume of Meditations at Bom¬ 
bay, where there is a considerable English community. This volume was brought 
to the notice of the Committee by the Rev. William Wallace Atterbury, and by 
him, at the request of the Committee, revised, new papers by Mr. Bowen being 
inserted in the place of some that seemed of less merit. . . . Let the reader, as he 
reads, pause to meditate and ask the blessing of the Spirit upon the truth.—J. W. D. 

The British edition of Daily Meditations appeared in 1873, issued 
by David Douglas of Edinburgh, with an introduction by Dr. William 
Hanna, son-in-law of Dr. Thomas Chalmers. In his introduction Dr. 
Hanna quotes from Bowen’s account of his conversion and adds some 
comments of his own and of others: 

All who have known him in Bombay concur in the same loving admiration of 
one who, for twenty-five years, has exhibited a kind and degree of self-sacrificing 
devotion to which there is perhaps no existing parallel in the whole wide field 
of missionary labour. In the published Memorials of Robert Brouni, Esq, late of 
Bombay, the writer states that 

“Among the many friends he so easily attached to himself through life, none 
held a higher place in his estimation than the devoted missionary referred to in 
the following letter. As he still lives and labours in Bombay, we forbear to in¬ 
dulge in well-merited eulogium, simply remarking that Mr. Bowen is an American 
missionary who has literally given up all for Christ. His labours among the heathen 
are abundant, and they are emphatically labours of love, unrequited and un¬ 
acknowledged by any earthly Society, since he prefers to give his services with¬ 
out fee or reward; living upon a few rupees a month, and thereby removing one 
argument from the mouth of the heathen, who are slow to allow the disinterested¬ 
ness of their religious teachers. 

“We had Bowen dining with us last night, and I only wish some reporter had 
been behind the scene to take a note of his ‘droppings.’ . . . Oh, I wish you had 
been with usl You would have been elevated when listening to Bowen discoursing 

t Rev. William R. Williams, D D. And in this judgment the Rev. Thomas II Skinner, D D., 
than whom no one is more competent to judge of a spiritual work, concurs. 
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on these wondrous themes. A meek, lowly, despised man, but, oh how happy! 
living in that miserable hut in the bazaar, holding converse with his God. Hunter 
is greatly enamoured of him, the more so because he is very musical. Last night, 
before going away, he played an accompaniment on the piano to Hunter’s violon¬ 
cello—‘Weep not for sorrow.’ You need not be surprised if you hear of both of us 
taking up our quarters with Bowen in the Bazaar at Rs. 10 a month.”—Pp. 268-9. 

One who knew Mr. Bowen long and intimately at Bombay, on being asked 
about him, writes: 

‘‘If expressions of the deepest reverence, admiration, and affection were all that 
is required, I should not be found wanting; for, taking him all in all, I have always 
thought him the most delightful and remarkable Christian man I ever met. He 
was at one time an infidel. Afterwards he gave up friends, country, fortune (his 
father was a rich man), and consecrated himself and his whole life to the service 
of Christ among the heathen. You know how he has laboured for so many years, 
night and day, in Bombay; how he preaches every day to the native population; 
and you also can tell how great has been his influence for good on the Europeans 
there. For many years he actually lived in the native bazaar, and among that sadly 
degraded population, until asked to become Secretary to the Religious Tract So¬ 
ciety, at whose depot he now resides, managing the affairs without fee or reward, 
in addition to his other labours Probably it has added to his weight in the consid¬ 
eration of the English section of the community, that he is a most accomplished 
and highly intellectual man, having travelled much in Europe at one time; know¬ 
ing French, German, Spanish, Italian, and I don’t know how many other European 
languages, in addition to Hindustani and Marathi. Many years ago he used to try 
and enlighten my dear brother in the mysteries of astronomy; and his musical 
powers are quite remarkable. It is seldom any one has an opportunitv of testing 
them; but on meeting him one evening quietly, after hearing him pla^ a long and 
difficult piece of music, I asked for a repetition of part, when I was surprised to 
find that the whole had been impromptu improvised as lie went along. Perhaps 
one should add that, in spite of Mr. Bowen’s abundant labours, little visible fruit 
has been the result. His standard is scrupulously high and rigid. Other mission¬ 
aries have frequently baptized natives instructed and impressed by his teaching. I 
asked him once if he did not often feel discouraged. ‘Thank God,’ he said, ‘I 
can truly say I have never experienced such a feeling. This thought, “In Thy 
favour is life,” swallows up all others. It is enough for me.’ I believe eternity alone 
will reveal the amount of his unconscious influence, and reveal the bearing his 
noble self-sacrificing life has had on the hearts of others.” 

It is by keeping it in mind that such has been Mr. Bowen’s life that the reader 
will be prepared to appreciate some passages in the following volume, the key-note 
of which might otherwise fall upon his ear as if struck too high. 

Among his other labours Mr. Bowen has for many years acted as sole editor and 
conductor of the Bombay Guardian, a journal well known to all interested in the 
religious condition of our possessions in the East. One featurq of that journal has 
been the appearance in it weekly, and for years, from the pen of the editor, of a 
scries of “Hints and Comments” for daily reading. So many of these as covered a 
year were re-printed some years ago and published in a separate volume at Bom¬ 
bay. The Presbyterian Publication Committee of Philadelphia republished this 
volume in America in 1865, and a second edition of it has appeared there. The 
present volume consists of a selection from the one issued at Bombay and Phila¬ 
delphia, and from the “Daily Hints and Comments” in the Bombay Guardian for 
the year 1858. 

Books of this description are already numerous; but the habit they are meant 
to foster—that of quiet, secluded, meditative thought—is one that in times of keen 
ecclesiastical excitement and bustling religious activities, we cannot do too much 
to cultivate, whilst among such books we shall scarcely find another which exhibits 
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the same freshness and vividness of idea, the same fervour of faith, the same in¬ 
tensity of devotion. Marks of genius and of a faculty of expression which, if culti¬ 
vated, might have won for the author distinction in the world of letters, are to be 
found on almost every page. I may be permitted to add, that I count it a great 
privilege to introduce in this country a book so fitted to attract and to benefit, 
and to be associated even in this indirect way with so faithful and self-denying 
yet withal so gifted and heroic a servant of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

As indicated by Dr. Hanna the British edition is quite different from 
the American in its contents. 

It was sometime before these two editions had paid for themselves. 
As soon as they had done so, the publishers began to make remittances 
to Bowen’s sisters, in accordance with his request. 

So useful did Daily Meditations become that Col. Oldham urged the 
publication of a series entitled The Amcns of Christ from the Guardian 
of 1868 and 1869. Douglas issued this in 1879 and Dr. Daniel Steele of 
Boston, editor of Zion's Herald , who had been deeply impressed by Daily 
Meditations urged upon McDonald, a Boston publisher, that he should 
issue an American edition. (1886.) Dr. Steele wrote me, Feb. 13, 1903: 

McDonald said that he would do so if I would write the introduction. Wishing 
some little biographical data I wrote to Bowen. His reply is the first letter a copy 
of which is inclosed. More fully explaining my purpose in a second letter I received 
the second inclosed reply. These replies are chiefly valuable for their revelation of 
the modesty of the man and the indication of the sources from which the materials 
of his biography may be drawn. 

Bowen’s two letters to Dr. Steele were as follows: 

My Sister (Miss Harriet Bowen, Fordham, New York) sent me the other day 
a letter to Dr. Dulles in which you kindly intimated your wish to prepare a biog¬ 
raphy of myself. I have much reason to be thankful that the Lord has disposed 
one whom I so highly esteem as yourself so favorably toward me. Anything pre¬ 
pared by you would command the attention of a considerable portion of the Chris¬ 
tian public in America. But my name is known to few in America, as I have never 
corresponded with any paper in America since I came to India. There is nothing 
in my life of any significance apart from the goodness and longsuffering of the 
Lord vouchsafed to me. As a missionary my life has been singularly sterile, and on 
this account it is a trial to me to have the attention of people directed to me. I 
write especially to inform you that I have published in the Bombay Guardian, some 
years ago, extending through five volumes of that publication, “Reminiscences” 
containing all the information which you were asking for, giving detailed accounts 
of the Lord’s dealings with me in bringing me into His marvellous light. As Henry 
W. Rankin, an unseen friend of mine, living at Northfield, Mass., at Mr. Moody’s 
Seminary, has all these volumes, and has expressed to me a desire that the “Rem¬ 
iniscences” should appear in book form, I wrote him that when I have once pub¬ 
lished anything in the Guardian, I commit it to providence and take no steps 
myself to reproduce it in another form, having learned that all such steps are in- 
fructuous. The Daily Meditations, Love Revealed, and Amens of Christ, were all 
first published in the Guardian, and reproduced independently of my action, though 
not without my consent. I have no objection to the reproduction of the “Reminis¬ 
cences,” or an abridgement of them, though I would not recommend anyone to take 
the necessary risk connected therewith. If you think the Lord would have you give 
your valuable time to the preparation of an account of the Lord’s dealings with 
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me, you might send this note to Mr. Rankin who I think would gladly cooperate, 
by placing the volumes at your disposal, or otherwise. (March 17, 1885.) 

Many thanks for your very kind letter of May 10th apprizing me of my mistake 
regarding your purpose. I now understand the matter. I think it is one year since 
Bro. McDonald wrote asking leave to print the Aniens, and I supposed that on 
second thought he had concluded not to. I suppose you have seen Dr. Hanna’s 
introduction to Daily Meditations, Eng. edition. Barring the eulogy, it was very 
kind of him to engineer it before the public. And now the I ord raises up for me a 
friend in America whose endorsement is equally desirable. I am most thankful to 
Him for your friendly offices. I truly trust that the Lord may fully restore to you 
your vigor of brain which you say has been impaired by nervous prostration, and 
that you may go from strength to strength. “Unto him that hath shall be given 
and he shall have abundance.” 

I think very highly of Mrs. Booth’s meetings. She seems to me more single- 
eyed than the General, but the Lord knoweth His own. They, the S. Army, have 
not the success in India that we hoped, and they sometimes seem to set the Sal¬ 
vation Army above Christ. We Methodists gave them a most cordial greeting when 
they came and worked with them while we could. But their course has lost them 
a measure of our sympathy. 

I have daily impressed upon me that the 17th of John indicates the way in which 
Missions are to be made fruitful. To get near the heathen, we must get near to 
God. (June 28, 1885.) 

Dr. Steele’s introduction is an adequate account of Bowen’s book. 
It is quoted here because it has been out of print for many years: 

It occurred to two distinguished writers, at about the same time, to ,roup these 
important Scriptures together (i. e., the “Verily,” sayings of Jesus) and make 
them the themes of devout meditations. These are George Bowen and Andrew 
Jukes. To which of them belongs the credit of the original conception is unknown to 
the writer. It is quite probable that it was original with both. But here all re¬ 
semblance ceases. Jukes, with a kind of Swedenborgian insight, sees in every word 
a fanciful type. Bowen, with a penetration guided by strong common sense, sees in 
every word a practical truth. Jukes leans constantly towards millennarianism, with 
the Jewish notion of the Messiah’s kingdom; while Bowen takes the Pauline view 
of the reign of Christ on earth, the gathering together of the spiritual Israel under 
the dispensation of the Holy Spirit. 

I count it a rare privilege to introduce on this continent a book so inspiring, 
because itself is, in no mean sense, inspired of the Divine Spirit; a book which will 
attract and edify thousands of thoughtful souls blessed with lofty spiritual aspira¬ 
tions. Jesus might have pronounced on the Mount an eighth beatitude, Blessed 
are they who break the bread of life to those who hunger after righteousness, and 
blessed are the servitors who bring the tray laden with loaves. 

All the books of Rev. George Bowen are strongly marked with his individuality. 
They are all meditations on the Holy Scriptures, exhibiting the same high literary 
finish; the same glowing love to God and men; the same freshness and striking 
aptness of illustration; the same vividness of conception; the same breadth of view, 
with power to discover the subtle, interior connections of thought in Scriptural 
exegesis; the same ability to illuminate a text as if an electric light had been 
suddenly hung in its very centre; the same scathing rebuke of a merely formal 
type of Christianity; the same revelation of the sunlit heights of assurance and 
cloudless communion with the Father and the Son, through the Holy Comforter; 
summits on which the author himself is manifestly dwelling; and the same high 
estimate of the transcendent privileges of the believer under the Pentecostal dis¬ 
pensation, deliverance from inbred sin and that perfection of love which casts out 
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all tormenting fear, and places an artesian well in the heart and makes the Mag¬ 
nificat of the Virgin ever warble from the fire-touched lips. 

In reviewing the many influences which have become factors in moulding my 
own Christian character, I wish in this public manner to record my sense of in¬ 
debtedness to this good man whose pen, guided by the Holy Spirit, has, for nearly 
a quarter of a century, under the sultry skies of India, been as a chisel in the hand 
of a skillful sculptor, conforming me to the image of the Son of God. More than 
a score of years ago I secured and read with great spiritual profit Bowen’s Daily 
Meditations, —three hundred and sixty-five passages of God’s Word, beautifully 
opened and applied with the unction of the Spirit to the heart of the reader. Some 
years afterwards I obtained another devotional and expository volume by the same 
author, Love Revealed, which suggested to me a title for my own first literary ven¬ 
ture, Love Enthroned. 

Love Revealed is a series of profound and devout reflections on five chapters 
of St. John’s Gospel, beginning with the thirteenth and ending with the seventeenth, 
which section of the fourth Gospel one of the Christian Fathers has aptly styled 
“The Heart of Jesus.” 

Our author is a modern John who has so long reclined on the bosom of Jesus 
that he has become qualified beyond any other writer of this century to be the 
interpreter of His heart. Both of these books are published by the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, in Philadelphia. This will account for their limited circu¬ 
lation among other denominations, especially among the Methodists, to whom they 
are peculiarly adapted, bating a slight savor of predestinarianism in the Daily 
Meditations, and some faint, lingering reminiscences in Love Revealed. The reason 
for the disappearance of these traces of this doctrine in this more recently written 
book, The A mens of Christ, will appear as the reader advances in this Introduc¬ 
tion. 

Already you are inquiring, Who is George Bowen? How could so eminent a 
Christian writer be so unknown to so many American readers? The answer to this 
question is found in the fact that lie was never a correspondent of any periodical in 
this Western World We have neither the data nor the space for a detailed biog¬ 
raphy, such as might be compiled from a series of “Reminiscences” written by him¬ 
self and extending through five volumes of the Bombay Guardian. Another Ameri¬ 
can admirer, who, like the writer, is “an unseen friend,” has begged the privilege 
of introducing this autobiography to the American public. It is sufficient for our 
present purpose to say that Mr. Bowen is an American citizen who some forty 
years ago offered himself to the Presbyterian( !) Board as a missionary to India. 
Reaching Bombay, his appointed field, he entered with all earnestness upon his life- 
work. He soon discovered that the Hindus were strongly prepossessed by the idea 
of self-sacrifice as the chief characteristic of religion, and were correspondingly 
prejudiced against religious teachers who received stated salaries for their services, 
and whose style of living, instead of evincing painful self-denial, was not much 
below the plane of other foreigners who resided in India for worldly and selfish 
ends. No sooner did he discover this barricade which stood between him, as God’s 
water-carrier, and the thirsty and dying millions about him, than, with his own 
hands, he tore it down by cutting himself off from his base of supplies, the mis¬ 
sionary treasury in America. He adopted the Pauline principle of self-support in 
order that “the Gospel might not be hindered.” He cut down his expense to the 
bare necessaries of life in the Orient. He resolved that his only wife should be 
India, and his only offspring should be dusky Hindus begotten by the Spirit. Paul 
took the needle and made tents. Bowen took the pen and made books; first in 
the form of expository editorials in the Bombay Guardian, which have been sub¬ 
sequently gathered into book form for enlightening other lands and future ages. 
The motive which impelled him to this course is very clearly described in the 
“Verily” expounded on page 69, in which he argues that the disciple of Christ 
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should announce the Gospel to the world accompanied by all the proofs which 
naturally pertain to it, especially by a holy and self-denying life. “Perhaps if we 
were more careful to give men such evidence as would be furnished by a more 
apostolic simplicity of life, self-denial, and unworldliness, by faith in God for all 
that we ourselves need, by a more perfect conformity to Christ, by more mutual 
love, by the power of its spirit put forth on our own characters, God might bear 
testimony from heaven by such displays of His power as are best fitted to impress 
the minds of unconverted men.” In this attempt to condescend to men of low es¬ 
tate, and to become all things to all men that he may save some, Mr. Bowen has 
jealously guarded Christianity from all association in the minds of the Hindus 
with the vile mendicant teachers of their own religion. He does not, like Major 
Tucker, the head of the Salvation Army in India, put on the dress of a fakir and 
go barefoot with a gourd-shell from house to house begging food, in order to gain 
converts to Christ. Paganism, in the opinion of our author, is to be leveled up to 
Christianity, and not Christianity leveled down to paganism He does not believe 
in what the India Salvation Army boasts of, “being saved from shoes.” 

Mr. Bowen is far removed from any self-complacency because of his self-denying 
life; and equally far is he from all feeling of censoriousness towards other mission^ 
arics to whom it is not given to be celibates for the sake of the kingdom of God and 
to step out upon the platform of self-support. 

The first effect of his attempt to approach the pagans in Bombay, as nearly as 
possible on their own level, was met by violent opposition. Satan, who saw the 
vantage ground which the missionary was taking for his Master’s cause, i.nsed 
tumults when he attempted open-air preaching, and gave him a chance to sympa¬ 
thize with Paul, “once was I stoned.” But none of these things moved the apostle 
to India. Long since has persecution ceased. The power of a godly life, in manifest 
self-abnegation for the salvation of others, has conquered. The Hindus novv call 
this self-sacrificing preacher “the white saint.” 

His order of intellect fits him to instruct and stimulate believers aspiring after 
a perfect conformity to Christ, rather than to sway the unsaved multitudes by 
melting entreaties or by irresistible appeals to their religious fears. For this reason 
he regards his missionary life as “singularly sterile.” In writing thus depreciatingly 
in regard to his public labors, Mr. Bowen f jrgets that St. Paul, in Eph. IV :12, sums 
up the work of the minister of Christ without mentioning the conversion of sin¬ 
ners, so intent was he on “the perfecting of the saints.” 

In the autumn of 1871, a tall man, with a patriarchal flowing be. d, appeared 
in the streets of Bombay, preaching the Gospel on a self-supporting b«sis He was 
endowed with the evangelistic gift, and was attended by the power of the Spirit 
in an extraordinary degree. This man was William Taylor, now Bishop of Africa. 
Mr. Bowen saw that he was a man after his own heart, a true yoke-fellow, with 
whom he desired to be yoked for drawing the Gospel plow through the fallow fields 
of India. William Taylor’s work, at first non-denominational, was at length or¬ 
ganized into a Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and George Bowen 
became a member and a presiding elder. William Taylor once said to me, “I found 
that grand man and Pauline minister of Christ still wrestling with the inherited 
doctrine of unconditional election of some to eternal life, while others were either 
reprobated to eternal death, or passed by and left without that special call of the 
Spirit necessary to regeneration. I had several talks with him, and succeeded in 
taking every kink of Calvinism out of him.” This accounts for its absence from 
his later writings. 

There are, in the life and spirit of George Bowen, striking points of similarity 
to Archbishop Leighton. Both were sanctified from their earliest years; both while 
as yet boys heard and obeyed the divine call to the ministry of the Gospel; both 
evinced the same spirit of self-denial to enable them to draw others to Christ; 
both remained unmarried for the sake of the kingdom of heaven; both resigned 
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their salaries when convinced that they were obstructions of their own growth in 
holiness, and of their highest usefulness as soul-savers; for the same reason both 
changed their church relations midway in their ministry; both went from a Pres¬ 
byterian to an Episcopal form of church government; both were noted for their 
unselfish liberality in bestowing upon others the gifts of money which provi¬ 
dentially came into their hands; both lived in the Holy Scriptures, and left behind 
them for the edification of the future church most precious meditations on portions 
of the Word of God. To both of them do the exquisite lines of Cowper apply: 

“When one, that holds communion with the skies, 

Has filled his urn where these pure waters rise, 

And once more mingles with us meaner things, 

’Tis e’en as if an angel shook his wings: 

Immortal fragrance fills the circuit wide 
That tells us whence his treasures are supplied.” 

We know of no books which are better models of expository preaching than 
these books of Mr. Bowen. This style of preaching is becoming more and more 
necessary to the spiritual life of the church, as the modern press is deluging our 
centre-tables with its floods of tempting secular literature illustrated by the bril¬ 
liancy of the engraver’s art and sparkling with the wit and wisdom of the most 
charming writers. The Word of God, crowded out of our homes, should find more 
ample space in our pulpits, if we would have the church of the future filled with 
vigorous, stalwart, vertebrate members. Such must be developed by digesting the 
strong meat of the Holy Scriptures. One objection to expository preaching is 
the erroneous notion entertained by many preachers, that this style of address is 
necessarily dry and unattractive to the people. This would be the case if it con¬ 
sisted of a formal and grammatical exegesis after the fashion of our modern com¬ 
mentators. This is not the style advocated by us, and exemplified by Mr. Bowen. 
He, by his example, teaches us how to use what Sir William Hamilton aptly 
styles the “Representative Faculty,” or Imagination, the power the mind has of 
realizing the distant scene and vividly picturing the attendant circumstances and 
divining the motives of its actors. The dramatic sensibility of human nature is not 
to be surrendered to Satan as his own by prescriptive usurpation It is a creation 
of God and should be consecrated to His holy service. The preacher should drama¬ 
tize the Bible, not with costumes and curtains and the vulgar machinery of the 
stage addressing the eye, but in graphic word pictures addressing the mind. In this 
art of seizing the golden thread of unity which runs through an entire book of the 
Scriptures and of unrolling its successive scenes in one panorama, the Scotch 
and the English pulpit excel, as will be seen by an examination of the historical 
sermons of that foreign importation into New York, Dr. William M. Taylor, one 
of the best modern representatives of this style of preaching. 

We cannot close this Introduction without a suggestion to editors and writers 
for our weekly periodicals. This class of literary toilers complain that their labors 
are forgotten with the paper which is old the day after its date, and fit for the attic 
or for fire-kindlings. But here is a writer for the weekly press whose work, instead 
of sinking in the gulf of oblivion, is rising steadily in the esteem of the best judges. 
The secret is, he has hung all his periodical contributions on the staple of God’s 
Word. It was good old Bengel who said that if a man desired immortality on 
earth, the surest way of attaining it would be to connect his name with the Word 
of God, which abideth forever. 

Dr. Steele refers to the volume entitled Love Revealed which ap¬ 
peared in America before The Amens of Christ but was published by 
Douglas later, in 1887. In the Edinburgh edition of Love Revealed 
Douglas quotes the Daily Review comment on The Amens : 
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Mr. Bowen is already favorably known as the author of one of the very best 
books issued under the often repeated title of Daily Meditations. . . . Fresh 
thoughts, pious aspirations, sage reflections and pithy, practical suggestions are to 
be found in almost every page. 

Love Revealed consisted of meditations in the Guardian on the part¬ 
ing v/ords of Jesus to His disciples in chapters Xlll-XVIt of the Gospel 
according to John. It was issued by the Presbyterian Publication Com¬ 
mittee with the special satisfaction and delight of Dr. Dulles. 

These three books were the great devotional books of the Church 
two generations ago. Saintly souls all over the English speaking world 
were nourished on them. One generation ago Douglas issued a new and 
uniform edition of them. There are even now no books of the deeper 
life which surpass them. If the Christian Church ever outgrows them 
it will be evidence of a fading away of the faith of the church in the 
supernatural Gospel of the New Testament and of the reality of the life 
of God in Christ in the soul of man. 

That Bowen’s books still live, in hidden places at least, is indicated 
by a communication from a Scotch minister who wrote over the signa¬ 
ture of “Pathstruie” in the Record of the United Free Church, now the 
Church of Scotland, in July, 1925: 

Among devotional writers of the end of last century few have held such 
an honourable place as George Bowen. Whether there be many who siiV read his 
Daily Meditations it is difficult to say, but I must confess my indebtedness to him. 
From Smellie and Fosdick and others I come back in the quiet moments to Bowen. 
His Daily Meditations is one of the few books which in thirty or forty yeais one 
has had to get re-bound. Bowen, with Whyte on the Shorter Catechism and V B. 
Davidson on Hebrews, has “attained to the first three” in one poor library. 

At a northern manse I remember being introduced to a worthy minister of our 
Church who had lost the use of his limns and was wheeled about in a Bath chair, 
and being told that the only other book besides the Bible he chose to occupy him¬ 
self with was Bowen’s Meditations. It was not a bad choice, for where can you 
find clearer insight, a more incisive touch, more trenchant and vi • ious grasp, a 
surer sense of sincerity, and more worthy expression? You feel as you read Bowen 
that you are in touch with a writer who himself is committed to fo’low Jesus 
all the way. And apart from the devotional hour, when you happen to find that he 
has touched on a text which you have chosen, you often find that he strikes more 
fire out of a flinty text than all the commentators. 

The short biographical notice in Dr. Hanna’s preface does much to draw the 
reader’s attention to the Meditations. Bowen was a converted infidel, a man of 
varied and outstanding gifts, and a missionary living in voluntary poverty in the 
bazaar of Bombay. But one would like to know more about him. He wrote other 
books besides the Meditations, which indeed were gathered from the pages of the 
Bombay Guardian. There are at least two other works— The Amens of Christ and 
Love Revealed. I have just finished reading the latter, which is a devotional com¬ 
mentary on John xiii.-xvii. If there is a commentary with deeper insight and 
more enthralling and compelling power, it is unknown to me. 

In the absence of fuller information about Bowen, lovers of him may. welcome 
the following notes which an Edinburgh lady who had been acquainted with him 
in Bombay wrote at my urgent request: 

“I was having my first meal, after arriving in Bombay, with a goodly company 
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of missionaries, at the hospitable board of Dr. Mackichan, then the Principal of 
Wilson College, when a stranger was ushered into the dining-room—a tall, gaunt 
figure, with hollow cheeks and straggling grey hair. His clothes were threadbare and 
shabby, and yet he carried himself with ease and grace as a gentleman. My host 
invited him to share our meal, and he sat down at the table. My first impression 
had been that he was a poor European who had probably come to get some help, 
but I soon learned that our guest was no other than the saintly George Bowen, a 
man of powerful intellect and deep spirituality. 

“I often met him during the years I was in Bombay. He was on a committee, 
which met in a house adjoining the one where I lived, for the revision of the 
Marathi Bible; and we invited him to have a meal with us on the evenings the 
committee met. He did not dine in the evening as most Europeans do in India, but 
liked to have tea with us, and it was a high privilege to listen to his conversation. 
He did not talk much, but his words had a genuine ring of truth, and were always 
memorable, for he was a great soul. ...” 

On the subject of apparent unfruitfulness, readers who possess Bowen’s Love 
Revealed will find, on pages 154-156, an illuminating paragraph revealing his well 
of consolation.” 

The core of this passage in Love Revealed, which is a comment on 
John xv. 5, is in the words: “He that is sincerely bent on bringing forth 
much fruit td Christ will rest with satisfaction in this conception alone, 
namely, that the favour of God is fruit. Am I doing that which has the 
approbation of the almighty Disposer of all? If I am then I am bring¬ 
ing forth the best possible fruit. It will appear in His own good time, 
though it be a thousand years hence. One man insists on seeing his 
fruit, and God gives way to him and lets him have what he seeks; he 
sees his work prospering in his hands, but, unhappily, it does not en¬ 
dure; there is in the end the bitterness of disappointment. Another asks 
but one thing—that he may please to the uttermost Him who has called 
him to be His servant. He is willing to wait in apparent sterility until 
God shall give the increase; he knows that God is the author of all true 
fruit, and has the absolute control of all resources, and can accomplish 
by the wave of His hand the renovation of the world, and accordingly 
he puts his seed into the hand of God, sure that, in the best of times, 
he will see the best of harvests. Let us abide in Christ, bury ourselves 
in Him, be found in Him. ‘Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground 
and die, it abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.’ ” 

Bowen’s great literary work, of which these books are only a partial 
expression, was in his production for more than thirty years of the 
weekly issues of the Bombay Guardian , only once temporarily discon¬ 
tinued and never interrupted by vacation or furlough. Of this achieve¬ 
ment and its unfolding of Bowen’s thought and mind it will be necessary 
now to speak more adequately. 

Bowen’s thought was set forth week by week in his paper. Twenty- 
three volumes of it are preserved. It is manifestly impossible to sum¬ 
marize such a mass of material or to give an account of his opinions 
volume by volume. All that can be done is to pick out several volumes 
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representative of each decade (1866, 1867, 1869, 1872, 1879, 1880, 1881, 
1887), especially volumes covering his more critical years and indicate 
the themes with which he dealt and the nature of his opinions. 

His fundamental concern, of course, was the matter of the relations 
of God and man in Christ. His training in Union Theological Seminary 
was m the type of Calvinism taught in the New School Presbyterian 
churches which, from the division of Old and New School in 1837 to 
their Reunion in 1871, had done their foreign missionary work through 
the American Board. He seems always to have had his own version of 
Calvinism and after he joined the Methodists he clearly had his own 
version of Arminianism. On the one hand he defends the view “All of 
God, not of man.” Once in Christ, he holds, always in Christ. The 
soul’s utter dependence is on God. There is such a thing as depravity. 
ITo holds that true Calvinism does not teach preterition He writes both 
Cal vi rustically and Arminianly: 

While it is thus true that a sinner is saved by his own act of faith, his own sub¬ 
mission, his own reception of Christ, he will have a very inadequate basis of faith 
if he does not discover that God has been from the very first moving in the matter 
of his conversion, arranging for it in the atonement of Christ, sending His Gospel 
to him, controlling providences with reference to it, and influencing his mind in the 
entire process by which he was brought to receive Christ. . . . God seeks the sal¬ 
vation of all, offers eternal life to all, is rich in mercy to all, is not willing that 
any should perish, and if any perish it is because of their unwillingness to 
receive, not because of God’s unwillingness to bestow There is sal vat i n for all, 
otherwise it could not be offered. And what we read about election, piedesdnation 
and the like, is not, we may be sure, intended in the least degree to invalidate, or 
weaken the force of what is said about the mercy offered to all. 

Election is not intended to inspire me with a feeling of complacency in the 
thought that I have something which is denied to others; election does not involve 
reprobation ; but it is simply intended to assure me of the fact that the interest 
which God takes in me He has always taken in me; to recognize in His character, 
His love, His eternal pui pose the ground of my confidence and the argument for 
everlasting gratitude. 

Later he writes, quoting the Westminster Confessi<"> of Fa’th: 
(May 25, 72, p. 99f) 

From these extracts the reader can see that wc have rightly stated the doctrine 
of election as held in Calvinistic churches. Some are saved because they were 
eternally elected; the rest perish for ever because they were not elec ted, because 
there is no salvation for them and never was any. ... 

That there is a doctrine of election in the Bible we have freely admitted. Wc 
have taken up the passages chiefly relied upon by Calvinists, and have shown that 
their object is not to close but to open a door; to assure the Gentile converts that 
the Gospel was always designed for them. . . . 

If the sinner is to he drawn to the cross by the exhibition of divine love, and 
if he cannot possibly know himself to be elect until he has believed, will the doc¬ 
trine that God lias from eternity foreordained the great body of mankind to con¬ 
demnation, help him to understand that mighty love by which alone the enmity of 
his heart can be overcome? Will it not naturally tend greatly to enhance the diffi¬ 
culty in the way of his being drawn? If you say that he is to be drawn by a sov¬ 
ereign power, irresistible, that alters the matter; but then this solution creates a 
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thousand difficulties where it removes one. It makes almost all the invitations and 
entreaties of the Gospel meaningless. As ambassadors of God we beseech you, 
be ye reconciled to God; but if you are elect you are certain to be, and if not elect 
you are certain not to be. Love proves a failure, and sovereign power comes in 
to do the thing. 

He believes in full grace and no reprobation. It is man’s choice which 
determines. Human responsibility is real. All men can believe. There 
must be human cooperation in establishing the Kingdom of God. He 
holds both to God’s sovereignty and to man’s freedom. Wesleyanism 
is true. (Dec. 17, 1887, p. 806.) He likes the warmth of Methodist 
fellowship meetings though he disapproves of Methodist boasting. He 
approves Dr. R. W. Dale’s neo-Calvinism (Nov. 17, 1883, p. 723). 
God’s will is to be done, not borne. He is both Calvinist and Arminian 
(June 5, 1880, p. 158). He combines the two in the opening note of the 
paper for 1883 (Jan. 6 , 1883, p. 1). “Theophila,” probably his sister, 
whose letters he quoted, finds them both in the Bible. (Aug. 28, 1887, 
p. 338) “God’s sovereignty, man’s free will . . . these two truths in the 
Scripture run side by side. It may be difficult to reconcile them logically 
but there they are, and our conscience bows to both. This determination 
to analyze, to separate what God has joined, has led to the greater part 
of the errors of the church.” 

And in the same issue Bowen writes on “Free Will” (p. 339) : 

Without free will there could have been no loving service of God or man, no 
moral worth. There would indeed have been no sin, but very much for the reason 
that the dead cannot commit sin.—God is love: His glory and His happiness are 
therein; and it is not strange that He desired to have loving subjects capable of 
loving Him and serving Him in filial affection, and capable of interpreting His 
love to one another, rather than have millions of intelligent machines compelled 
to carry out His will. The commandments are all addressed to voluntary beings; 
the promises furnish motives that only free agents can appreciate; the penalties 
are designed to influence such only. God does not create the character of men but 
allows every man to take part in the formation of his own character, while care¬ 
fully showing him the tendencies and results of all his moral acts. The object of 
God’s government of this world is to show men the evil of choosing what God has 
not chosen for them, and to provide a system of redemption for those who make this 
discovery and wish henceforth to be wedded to God’s will. 

In truth he holds neither Calvinism nor Arminianism but simple 
Christianity. “Many people have the idea that a broad gulf separates 
Calvinism and Methodism. . . . His (D. L. Moody’s) teachings are not 
distinctively Calvinistic or Methodist but simply Scriptural.” (Dec. 6 , 
1879.) 

His spirit and thought are inclusive, not separatist. He advocates 
Christian unity. (March 1, 1879, p. 4.) “Our charter of the future (or 
rather of what Christ would have the present to be) is found in the 
closing words of Christ’s great prayer in behalf of His people, that 
they may be one in the Father and in Himself as He was one with 
the Father, seeking their glory in this unity, and not in denominational 
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superiority .’ 1 He defends Moody’s sponsorship of Drummond. He is 
not interested in denominationalisms. And yet he recognizes their validity 
and usefulness. Real Christian union is not necessarily doctrinal. He 
desires the cosmopolitan school of Christ. (March 13, 1880) “Other 
teachers seek to enlighten a particular class, a limited portion at the 
most, a nation or an age, but here is one who offers to be the teacher 
of all generations of mankind, and promises to be with His pupils to 
the ends of the earth.” 

He was always interested in prophecy and at times allowed himself 
to indulge in what later he regarded as vagaries. As years went on he 
seems to have become increasingly careful and restrained in the matter. 
His interpretations from the beginning indeed were fundamentally ethi¬ 
cal and spiritual, but there were queer notions. ITc wrote much about 
the symbolism of the Book of Revelation, but neither as a Futurist nor 
as a Literalist. He thought the world was growing both better and 
worse. He dealt with sanity and good sense with all predictions of the 
world’s end and with the truth of Christ’s Second Coming. The Second 
Coming, he thought, would not accord with our presuppositions and 
schedules. (Jan. 7, 1879) 

We have abundantly read the writings of those who advocate and of those who 
reject the premillennial theory and if we allow that the 1,000 years of Ch. XX 
(Rev.) are to be understood literally, we cannot deny that there is much that is 
plausible in what is advanced by the premillcnarians. We believe that tlv ,c is im¬ 
portant truth on both sides and that the principal difficulty in the way of seeing 
alike disappears when we understand the 1,000 years to indicate a really Fief 
period. We are told in II Peter III that a thousand years arc with the Lord as one 
day and one day as a thousand years. It is a mistake to suppose that all the 
prophecies of the Apocalypse are consecutively fulfilled. The prophet follows one 
line of thought down through the history of the church till he reaches its full 
development, and then goes back and follows out another line of thought, another 
aspect of truth. 

He disbelieved in any physical rapture in the air. (Oct 15, 1877) 
He regarded the Millennium as a figurative period and the Papacy as 
Anti-Christ and the Man of Sin. The Resurrection of Christ he deemed 
not a stone only but the Keystone in the arch of history. He was not in¬ 
terested in the return of the Jews to Palestine. (Dec. 22, 1883, p. 802) 

We do not see at the present time any indication of the speedy return of the 
Jews to Palestine, and we do not believe that they would be any better off in that 
misgoverned country than they now are. So long as they are not in Christ, it 
matters little where they are. In Him, all things would become new, and freedom 
to serve Him would give them a holy land any where. 

From the beginning of his Christian life two of his greatest interests 
were miracles and prayer, and he treats of these constantly in his articles. 
Prayer is a reasonable reality. It is not to be measured by quantity. If 
we pray for others we must do our part toward answering our prayers. 
We are to expect answers. Even what we call “unanswered” prayer is 
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efficacious. He writes with great good sense about praying for power 
instead of bringing forth the fruit of the Spirit. And he held that there 
was no warrant for praying for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. In 
his own life prayer was as natural as breathing. 

Some of his most interesting articles set forth his original and accurate 
views of conscience. Nowadays many people regard conscience as in¬ 
fallible and authoritative. Whereas with many of these very people con¬ 
science is nothing but the faculty by which they persuade themselves 
that whatever they want to do is right. St. Paul admits that he did 
many wrong things conscientiously. And our Lord forewarned His dis¬ 
ciples that those who killed them would do so conscientiously, thinking 
that they were serving God by committing murder. There have always 
been and there are many today who fall under Izaak Walton’s descrip¬ 
tion of certain folk who mistook their desires for their conscience and 
complained of being persecuted because they were not allowed to perse¬ 
cute others. Bowen’s mind was as clear as day on this matter. Sincerity 
in his view was no sufficient certificate of rectitude. In the paper of 
March 3, 1883, he writes: 

Rut what is sincerity? It is akin to candour and is without partiality, and 
welcomes light. A man has strong convictions for the reason that he does not test 
them and shrinks from every thing that would show them to be wrong. It is in this 
way that superstition retains its hold of men from generation to generation. A 
belief in ghosts is handed down fram father to son, and retains its hold just so 
long as men refuse to let the light in upon it, just so long as they refuse to test it. 
The great progress in civilization, in modern times, is due to the adoption of 
another spirit altogether, the willingness to test every thing. There are men to-day 
who speak apologetically of heathen nations because of their supposed sincerity, 
who owe all their own intellectual enlargement and illumination to the fact that 
they dismissed from their minds this pseudo-sincerity and determined to hold noth¬ 
ing for which they could not find good reasons. A man’s devotion to his own con¬ 
victions is in the inverse ratio to his love of truth. The Pharisees thought they 
were doing God service when they put the apostles to death. How came they to 
think so? Simply by shutting the door of their mind against light, and by making 
an idol of their own opinion and their own will. Let us hear no more of this pre¬ 
tended sincerity; let us at least call it by its own name, obstinacy, self-will. The 
Scriptures call the Jews a stiff-necked people because of their devotion to their own 
will, their unwillingness to submit their notions to the test of truth. 

Again and again he recurs to these ideas. (March 21, 1868, March 
23, 1872, Apr. 19, 1879, July 9, 1881.) On Aug. 23, 1879 he writes on 
“Errors Regarding Conscience.” 

It is not really the conscience that determines what is right or what is wrong. 

... We often hear it said that it is wrong for a man not to obey his conscience. 
But what is it that conscience demands. It demands that we should do what is right 
but it does not tell us what is right; for that information we depend on our judg¬ 
ment and understanding and especially on our faith towards God. . . . It is the 
misguided consciences of men that constitute the greatest barrier to the progress of 
Christianity. 

In his diary of Sept. 25, 1848, he writes: “I must have nothing to 
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do with conscience as a master. Christ must be my only Master. It is 
a grievous sin against Christ when I go about anything merely because 
conscience dictates. I must be scrupulous to guard against this.” The 
Bible is a far better guide than conscience, in Bowen’s view. To him it 
was God’s unquestionable word, the final court, “the infallible rule of 
faith and practice.” Its evidence was internal both to itself and to our¬ 
selves. Our views both of the Bible and of Church history, he taught, 
were dependent on ourselves (Apr. 23, 1887). Our *tu<ly of the Bible 
and our use of it should depend not so much on the quotation of verses 
as on the discernment of principles. (Jan. 22, 1887) lie speaks of “the 
necessity of such graduated revelations as we find in the Old Testament.” 
(Aug. 18, 1883) As to whether inspiration involves inerrancy, his views 
appear to have varied. On April 28, 1883 he wrote: 

There is a world-wide distinction between the proposition “the Bible is the 
Word of God” and “the Word of God is in the Bible.” If the latter only is the ex¬ 
pression of the truth then it is for every man to make a Bible for himself. The 
Sadducce, the Socinian, the Ritualist, the Brahmist, will each for himself determine 
what things in the Bible are of God and what arc not. We deny that there can be 
any real revelation upon this principle. On the supposition that God really wished 
to give men a revelation, we should have thought it of the highest impoitance that 
it should be unmixed. What if the body of English law were to be treated simply 
as containing and not as constituting the legislation of the country? What author 
is there who would be willing to have his works published with such a proviso? 
His ideas are in the book, but the book does not consist of his ideas. 1 naginc a 
preface to our Bible in which the divine Author would say: “Dear people, l have 
done my best to give you a revelation of my will and character, and am soiry that 
the wretched human writers have insisted upon introducing their own ideas. '3 hose 
who are not well acquainted with me (and who is, among men?) will have a good 
deal of difficulty in distinguishing what I have given from that which these auda¬ 
cious writers have written out of their own hearts. I would have been glad to employ 
amanuenses upon whom I could safely rclv, but I have not succeeded in finding any 
such So you must just do the best you can to find out what is true in the Bible 
and what is not.” Thank God, this is not the sort of revelation that we have. God 
knows how to fill men with his own very Spirit, and cause them t<. c iv just what 
he would have them to. Yes, even against their will, as in the case ot Balaam. Jesus 
says, The Scriptures cannot be broken, and not a jot or tittle can fai 1 . A great 
deal of Scripture was given specially for the advantage of those to whom it was 
first addressed, and aimed to produce temporary effects, and must be looked at 
with reference to the times when it was uttered, the people for whom it was given, 
and the like. The kind of instruction needed by the Israelites just emerging from 
Egypt, must not be ascertained by the consideration of what is demanded in this 
century. The records are none the less valuable to us bccaus.’ they enable us to 
see the process by which God for so many thousand years has been engaged in up¬ 
lifting man. The principle that the Word of God is contained in the Bible and may be 
there sought for, more or less successfully, throws a vagueness and uncertainty over 
the whole of Scripture. What makes a strong and effective Christian is the thorough¬ 
ness of his conviction that the Word of God is every where present in the Bible, 
and that he can trust his soul to any promises that he finds there adapted to his 
position. Otherwise, a man would be like one that beateth the air. The enemy would 
laugh him to scorn.” 

Earlier on Aug. 9, 1879, he wrote: “The original writers and sub- 
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sequent copyists of the sacred text are not deprived of their freedom 
or of their fallibility. . . . Biblical criticism is the last thing they fear; 
they demand, however, that it should be thorough and impartial. ,, And 
on June 14, 1879, he writes, “The sacred writers were so far guided 
and the presentation of the text was so far secured, that no errors were 
allowed to occur except such as were insignificant or such as could easily 
be corrected from the Bible itself. . . . They who insist upon these in¬ 
accuracies as evidence that the Bible is uninspired and unreliable may 
he compared to a man who, standing before some noble tree whose 
branches extend a hospitable shade and are at the same time laden with 
excellent fruit, fancy they demonstrate that it is not the work of the 
Creator, because the stem does not spring from the ground with the 
straightness or smoothness of a column, because there appears in the 
trunk a hole into which you can insert your fist and there bulges out a 
huge knot. Such a man would only show by such criticisms that he had 
very peculiar ideas as to what should be the characteristics of a work 
of God/’ 

But he writes on July 30, 1881, in connection with the Robertson 
Smith case in Scotland: 

Nobody claims inspiration for anything but the original texts of the Bible. . . . 
The divine authority is constantly claimed for the Word, for what was spoken or 
written. In fact we could not have a reliable revelation upon any other scheme. 
Imagine that the code of laws to which a nation is subject were to be dealt with on 
the understanding that the authority did not reside in the words themselves? The 
letter of the law is accepted as the truest statement of what was in the mind of the 
lawgiver. 

But if only the original texts were inspired what becomes of our 
present Bible? The Westminster Confession doctrine differs from 
Bowen. It holds our own Bible to be inspired as well as the original, 
lie identifies Luke and Silas and thinks that Paul erred in the matter 
of his vow. He holds the Bible to he the only standard, not the Con¬ 
fession of Faith. But the supreme relationship is that of Christ and the 
Bible. (Sept. 24, 1887, p. 614) 

His interest in theology was to the end of life. Christ had come that 
men might have life. Salvation was from sin and death to righteousness 
and life. His constant concern was for “sanctification” and he was ever 
discussing its New Testament meaning and what the privilege of the 
Gospel is in the matter of the preservation of the believer from ,sin. 
The Christian was called to live in Christ, and to live the life of Christ. 
He was to he a witness by deed as well as by word. He anticipated the 
ideas and the very phrases of “Keswick” and of the “Oxford Groups.” 
(Aug. 7. 1880, Aug. 28, 1880, Jan. 27, 1883, Feb. 8 , 1883; Oct. 1, 1881 
as to “guidanceOct. 22, 1881; Nov. 5, 1881, as to religion and health.) 
Consecration he held to be essential to power. We are to do what we 
ask God for, and yet it is God who does all. As to “spiritual victory” 
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and “all for God” and many phrases easily misused Bowen’s sound 
sense is unfailing. (May 11, 1872; Feb. 26, 1887) He appeals for move 
apostolic singularity of life and in his description of “The Salt of the 
Earth” all unconsciously reveals his own personal religious life and 
character. (Jan. 15, 1887) It was no monastic withdrawal of the recluse 
that men saw in him but love walking daily the streets of Bombay and 
revealing Christ who went about doing good. The one missionary sine 
qua non, he held, is love. (Aug. 13. 1887) He wrote once on “What is 
the religion that man needs,” but his life was a better statement even 
than his words. He deprecated “wishing without wiring” and he acted 
as he taught. He set convenience and public opinion over against Christ 
(Apr. 24, 1880), (May 1, 1880) and made the choice which he urged 
upon others. 

Of necessity Bowen wrote constantly of missionary principles and 
policies and practices and of the basis of missions. This basis he found 
in the nature and fruitage of the Gospel, the uniqueness of Christ, the 
universal need of salvation, the love of God, the sole atonement through 
Christ and the loving purpose of God in His Kingdom. It is interesting 
to note his sympathetic consideration of the question of a future pro¬ 
bation for those who have not heard the Gospel in this life as that 
question emerged in the “Andover Controversy” in 1880-86. TTis first 
comments on “the larger hope” were very cautious hut his ea'ly and 
his final statements were alike positive. No one will be condemned 
for not believing what he has never heard fOct. 10, 1872). Men v ho 
have not heard the Gospel will be judged by their attitude toward ‘he 
light they have. (Oct. 1, 1881) But there will not be any future pro¬ 
bation : 

March 24, 1883 —Probation means testing. God is testing men with regard to 
their willingness to be saved and guided by him. Are men not well tested in this 
world? Is it easy to conceive of any better adapted in that rcspec' They who 
undergo a university examination and fail, may complain that the examination has 
been too severe. The more severe it is the* better it is as a means of ascertaining 
their scholastic attainments. They may complain that the standard was too high ; 
they may think that Government has too high a standard of proficiency, and might 
well be satisfied with less. But Government knows what it wants. And the Al¬ 
mighty knows what He wants. It is for Him to prescribe the standard of citizen¬ 
ship in the kingdom of heaven. There were once some very exalted beings that kept 
not their first estate. God has accordingly made this world as a preliminary arena 
for ascertaining the character of those who are candidates for the heavenly king¬ 
dom, and it is impossible for any one to prove that it is not well suited to the pur¬ 
pose. It must be borne in mind that the object of probation is to find out the weak 
places. A Bacon might be well pleased to be placed in circumstances where his 
magnificent qualities should be demonstrated, and his moral weakness remain un- 
betrayed. That would not be a probation at all. If there is the slightest reason to 
fear that one link of a long chain on which the destinies of some costly argosy are 
to be dependent, is weak, the test must be applied to that link. It will amount 
to nothing to test all the other links and spare that. God wants to have an army 
in heaven upon every member of which he can confidently rely in the most mo- 
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mentous crisis, and whom He may unhesitatingly commission to carry out any 
work; persons redeemed from all iniquity and confirmed in all goodness. How ad¬ 
mirably then is this world fitted for such probation as will secure this result. We 
are daily and hourly coming into relations and into scenes that are fitted to discover 
our weaknesses. If there is the slightest vestige of impatience, the least remainder 
of cupidity, or an iota of selfishness it will surely be exposed. While we perhaps 
are fretting because we cannot find a sphere grand enough for the exhibition of 
our vaunted perfections, the Judge of all takes note of our continual failure with 
regard to matters overlooked by us. We are photographing ourselves every day in 
the scenes of every day. The true judgment is here and now; the final judgment 
will simply submit to the eyes of all the things previously determined concerning 
us. Nations as well as individuals are being thoroughly tested. The Gospel is con¬ 
veyed to a nation, set forth in their own language; the perfections of the true God 
are therein exhibited; their sins are faithfully declared to them; and salvation is 
offered to them as a thing realizable here and to be consummated hereafter. If 
they are at all willing to give up falsehood and sin, if they are even willing to ex¬ 
amine sincerely as to what is true, what false, what is sin, what is redemption, 
they will not reject the Gospel. But they do reject it; they prefer to it the grossest 
forms of idolatry, and the most debasing servitude of sin. That is, those of them 
who have the opportunity of knowing it, do this, and they may be considered the 
representatives of the nation, and it becomes demonstrated that the nation desires 
not the knowledge of the true God, desires not the salvation of the Gospel. 

We can conceive of a world where things will be made favourable to the sinner, 
simply because the probation will not be so perfect. But who will say that this is 
what is wanted? On the same principle we should ask for a police more lenient to 
criminals. The idea of another probation will tend to make sinners even more 
careless than they are, and the present life will come to be regarded simply as a 
time for self-indulgence and entertainment. There is no book in the world more di¬ 
rectly fatal to the supposition of a future probation than the Bible. Now is the 
day of salvation, now is the accepted time. 

The important question for us is not the method of God’s dealing with 
the ignorant but Ilis judgment on us who know and do not. He did 
not at one time regard a belief in a future probation as a disqualifica¬ 
tion for missionary service, though, he held, there was no Scripture 
warrant for it. 

In addition to the series of devotional articles republished in his three 
books, Bowen published scores of other series which might well have 
been reissued, in addition to long series of comments on the International 
Sunday School lessons and to “Notes from an Interleaved Bible.” Some 
of these series were: “Fruits of the Spirit,” “What is Truth?” “Reason 
in Faith,” “Thoughts on Revelation,” “The Coming Kingdom,” “Homi¬ 
lies for the Times,” “The Kingdom of Heaven,” “Conformity to the 
World,” “Is Christianity of God?” “Potent Words,” “Keep Yourselves 
from Idols” (in which some of the idols were “intellect,” “charity,” 
“righteousness,” “children”), “Visions of God,” “Anti-Christ,” “Chris¬ 
tian Perfection,” “Occasional Thoughts,” “Prophetic Subjects,” “The 
Hebrew Bible,” “The Resurrection of Christ,” “Behold, the Man, an 
Invitation to the Truth-Seekers of All Nations,” “The Millennium,” 
“Titles of Christians,” “Apocalyptic Sketches,” “Friendly Words to 
Educated Natives,” “Whatsoever Things Are True,” etc. 
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Bowen dealt constantly in the Guardian with political and social issues. 
He watched the whole moving life of the world, which he surveyed in 
his weekly news summaries and in his quotations from the papers and 
magazines of India, America, Great Britain and the Continent. He ad¬ 
vocated disarmament and peace. He opposed Bradlaugh’s exclusion 
from Parliament hut also any special legislation on his behalf. He criti¬ 
cized the proceedings of the Thirty-Ninth American Congress, especially 
in its policy toward the Southern States. He had clear \ievvs on taxation. 
And he argued for a protective tarifT against the position of John 
Bright. He believed in and defended capital punishment. He supported 
the conception of Scriptural communism but regarded the theory of 
secularistic economic communism as fallacious. He saw what was and 
what was not the value and function of laws in relation to the improve¬ 
ment of men and conditions. He commented on American politics with 
great shrewdness and good sense. He never returned to the United 
States but he never lost his patriotism, and he spoke out in strong de¬ 
fence of the American Constitution. 

In the main, of course, his social and political articles deal with India 
and with British rule in India. He analyzed the causes of the Indian 
Mutiny and showed the folly of the accusation that it was due to mis¬ 
sionary influence or to the Christian activity and interest of any British 
officials. He approved of British conquest of Afghanistan but se' forth 
the folly of great war expenditures when multitudes were dying of 
famine. But he is equally concerned over “Famines and the Banyan-.” 
He deals fearlessly with great evils—the opium traffic, lotteries, child 
marriage, taxation, the land system, liquor licenses, prostitution and es¬ 
pecially the provision of brothels for soldiers. He opposed government 
subsidy of idolatry and its tolerance of temple immorality. He disap¬ 
proved of some of the methods of the Salvation Army but he disap¬ 
proved far more and with caustic comment of some of U * ways (A 
British society and of Sir Lepel Griffin and his attitude towaid the Sal¬ 
vationists. He dealt with pauperism in Bombay, its causes and remedy. 
Again and again he returns to the attack upon caste as irrational, un¬ 
economic and unsocial. He is strenuous in his defence of India’s economic 
rights and of a true Indian nationalism. Like many missionaries and 
British administrators he was opposed to the government type of edu¬ 
cation. In this he was seventy years in advance of Sir George Sanderson. 
Often he was called into counsel by the Government and his advice 
sought on questions of public policy. He was a member of Sir Bartle 
Frere’s Commission on the liquor traffic and local option but withdrew, 
in disagreement with the dilatory course of the Commission, and pre¬ 
sented his own separate report, of which he writes in the Guardian of 
Sept. 1 , 1883 : 

We referred last week to a minute or memorandum forwarded by the writer to 
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Sir Bartle Frere when he was Governor of Bombay, regarding the modifications 
desirable in the Abkari Act. The writer confined himself to recommendations 
which there was some reasonable hope that the Government might act upon; spe¬ 
cially pointing out that to bring about a gradual diminution of the consumption of 
intoxicants, it was necessary that there should be a gradually rising scale of duty, 
tending to enhance the cost to the consumer, care being taken to guard against 
illicit production. The scale of enhancement should be so graduated that the actual 
amount of revenue should not be increased, and the Government should be pre¬ 
pared even to sec the revenue decrease from year to year. 

In 1866 he had high praise for Sir Bartle Frere, but in 1879 he con¬ 
demned him severely for what Bowen regarded as the folly of his policy 
in dealing with Cetewayo and the Zulus in South Africa. It was inter¬ 
esting to find in a man who lived so wholly and habitually in another 
world such a competent student and acute critic as Bowen was of the 
world that now is and all its affairs. He comments with shrewd fore¬ 
sight on the development of labor organization in the Knights of Labor. 
He thinks that suicide is too easily blamed on insanity. His sense of 
personal moral responsibility was too strong for easy views. He writes 
a stinging editorial on “Orissa and Epsom,” contrasting the famine 
destitution of Orissa with Epsom’s gambling extravagance. He deals 
wisely and sympathetically with the beginnings of Indian nationalism 
and sets up over all narrow and separatist nationalisms the larger Chris¬ 
tian conception of international interdependence. (Dec. 3 and 10, 1881) 

The paper contained frequent reviews of books. vSometimes these re¬ 
views were the leading editorials hut always they bore the clear impress 
of Bowen’s thought. Never were they perfunctory or superficial. Some¬ 
times they were caustic, as in the case of Browning’s The Ring and the 
Rook, and always in the case of books defending Romanism and Ritual¬ 
ism. Often they were unexpectedly tolerant and sympathetic as with 
Drummond’s Natural Lazv in the Spiritual World. A very partial list 
of his reviews must suffice to show the width of his reading: Spence 
Hardy, The Legends and Theories of Buddhists; De Pressense, The 
Religions Before Christ; Seeley, Ecce Homo; Caird, The Philosophy 
of Religion; Ram Chundra Bose, Hinduism and the Hindu People; 
Memorials of Prances Ridley Haver gal; Bryan, The Retention of Can- 
dahar; Life and Letters of James Hinton; Memorials of Peter Thom¬ 
son; Hamley, Voltaire; Joseph Parker, Ingersoll Ansiveredl; Fyfe, The 
Atonement; Log Cabin to White House; Conran, Memoir of Col. 
Wheeler; Kirk, The Age of Man; Memorials of James Henderson; 
Smith, Life of Duff; Correspondence of Carlyle and Emerson; Mahan, 
Introduction to the Critical History of Philosophy; Conway, Emerson 
at Home and Abroad; Robson, The Bible : Its Revelation, Inspiration 
and Evidence; Meurin, The Basis of Christian Fellozvship; Memorials 
of the Rev. John Pouree; The Life and Correspondence of Mr. Thomas 
Slingsby Duncombc, M.P. (The “Dear Tommy, do come and make us 
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gay” with his poor, sad story) ; Kalisch, Historical and, Critical Com¬ 
mentary on the Old Testament; Brown, The Divine Glory of Christ; 
Macpherson, The Resurrection of Jesus Christ; Pearse, Lif e and Labors 
of the Rev. E. E. Boardman; Major Seton Churchill, Forbidden Fruit 
for Young Men , Griffin, Memories of the Past; Murray Mitchell, Chris¬ 
tianity and Ancient Paganism; Clark, The Principles' and Leaching of 
the Arya Sainaj. And hundreds more. Outside of the Gospel he thinks 
there is no better book about Christ than Horace BudineU’s The Char¬ 
acter of Jesus Forbidding His Possible Classification With Men. He 
closes a review of Hastie s Hindu Idolatry and English Enlightenment 
in the issue of Jan. 27, 1883 with these words: 

We would like this better if it did not insist so much on the contrast between 
Hinduism and Western enlightenment. We have a very poor opinion of humanity 
in general, and think that Christians have no reason to use language that may to 
others savour of boasting. Let us remember the rock from which we were hewn, 
our Druidic fathers, and address our Hindu friends as fellow-sinners, asking 
them to accept a salvation that had its origin in Asia, and has been very imperfectly 
embraced in Europe 

The paper is the self-revelation of the editor. It revealed his optimism, 
his distrust of the very introspection of which his early journals were 
so full, his constant concern for the poor and his ceaseless struggle to 
abate and relieve and remove the causes of poverty. “Every man,” he 
wrote, “is bound to do for the amelioration of this world all 1 hat he, 
plus God, could do.” He shows always his clear, sure moral sense He 
was a lover of persons and his loyalty to friends like Major Oldham 
and Bishop Thoburn is constantly appearing. He is the constant advocate 
of simplicity of life and of closeness to the people but he never wore 
native dress or sought to imitate Indian modes of life. He set forth his 
views with unflinching force but he deprecated the pugnacity of some 
fellow missionaries. He seems never to have repeated his early attempt 
at a miracle but to the very end he deplored the want c r miraculous 
attestation of the Gospel (Sept. 3, 1887, p. 563). But the supreme reve¬ 
lation of the paper was Bowen’s single-minded, single-hearted devotion 
to Christ. Christ was all in all. “Christ will make you,” he would sav 
(Mch. 22, 79). “Oh, that all who name the name of Christ would reach 
the experience embodied in these words: For to me to live is Christ. This 
is my conception of life: not a mere breathing, sentient existence in the 
atmosphere of this world, but having Christ as an atmosphere in Whom 
we breathe and through Whom we see all things.” 

“We are free,” he wrote, “to say that the words of I Cor. ii: 9, 10 
have been continuously fulfilled in our experience and always through 
the truth” (May 17, 1879). If any one were to think of him as a fanatic 
or devotee it would suffice to direct him to the sanity of Bowen s mind 
as to spiritual guidance (April 5, 1879, p. 62), as to perfectionism 
(Apr. 12, 1879, p. 74; May 31, 1879, p. 159), as to the limits of prayer 
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(April 5, 1879, p. 65). He had the good sense of knowing the boundaries 
of his knowledge. (Dec. 13, 1879, p. 497) 

Throughout Bowen’s entire editorship, the Guardian is full of the 
evidence of his culture, the wide range of his knowledge and interest 
and of his intellectual power. He has a thorough knowledge of Greek, 
seen in his defence of Mark xvi :9-20 (Sept. 3, 1887). He compares 
with careful knowledge the Greek and Indian types of architecture. He 
discusses building domes on square or circular drums. He anticipated 
Pasteur in his “heterogeny.” He treats of the future of comic journalism 
and of the effect on war of the invention of new and deadlier guns. He 
criticizes the Athenaeum’s critique of Browning’s The Ring and the 
Book. He blasts Byron and his poetry. He holds the language of Jesus 
to have been Aramaic. He takes note of the introduction of rubber-tired 
engines and of the use of oil to produce steam. He has interesting no¬ 
tions about gravitation and about the rotation of crops. He deals with 
the problems of cotton, agriculture and industry in the states recently in 
the Southern Confederacy in America. He opposes child labor in the 
mills. He is deeply and intelligently interested in Indian art. He wel¬ 
comes the progress of communications in India, especially the shorten¬ 
ing of the mail time between Calcutta and Bombay from nine to four 
days in 1868. Astronomy was always a great interest to him and he 
writes of eclipses, comets, and the qualities of sun and moon-light. He 
loves to dwell on the perfection of Christ’s character and the coordina¬ 
tion of geniality and outspokenness. He does not believe in asceticism 
and takes a very liberal view as to Sunday travel and as to amusements 
and relaxations allowable in the Y. M. C. A. in Bombay. He has remark¬ 
able knowledge of the Bible manuscripts and he shows a discriminating 
critical judgment in his comments on the Revised Version when it ap¬ 
peared in 1885. 

In Zion's Herald, Boston, Feby. 22, 1882, the Rev. C. P. Hard writes: 

It seems wonderful that thirty years of editorial labor for the Bombay Guardian 
have not caused weariness to the pen of Rev. George Bowen, the President of 
the South India Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church at its recent ses¬ 
sion in Bangalore. In hot months or monsoon the vigor of the editorials never de¬ 
cline. As some look into the papers for the weekly market prices, so do many 
missionary workers of each denomination, and many laymen watch for the weekly 
editorials, the wise and kind criticisms of the Guardian , for a conscientious standard 
of judgment concerning passing events or permanent institutions and customs. In 
a late number, in his notes on the International Sunday-school lessons, we see a 
definition of idolatry which is very different from the imagination of many among 
us that it is simply a mistake in the simplicity of an untutored mind: “Idolatry 
is man’s device to shield himself from contact with the living God. The religious 
instinct in man does not allow him to shake off all reference to the authority of 
God; hence the resort to idolatry, which allows men to appear to themselves re¬ 
ligious at the same time that it enables them to follow their own inclinations. The 
frightful representations of God found among the heathen do not prove their 
ignorance of God, but their unwillingness to have to do with the living and true 
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God. In the din of the discussion as to Revision some may like to hear what an 
accomplished scholar in India has to say about the new Greek text of the New 
Testament. Mr. Bowen states his view that “in very much thint is being written 
with regard to the Revised Version of the New Testament, the most important 
point is overlooked, viz, How far is the Greek text, of which it professed to be a 
version, the genuine text of the sacred writers? The translation may be more or 
less felicitous, and is likely on the whole, to convey the meaning of the original; 
but if a mistake has been made in determining what Greek text to follow, the 
book will be to that extent misleading, withholding from us what God gave, or 
giving what was not from Him. When the Sinaitic Codex was published by Tis- 
chendorf, we ventured to express the opinion that it was not safe to allow the 
testimony of the great body of manuscripts to be set aside by that of two or three 
uncial manuscripts, supposed to be of higher antiquity, but still separated by several 
centuries from the time of the Apostles. It seems to us a long time since the in¬ 
venting of printing, but the interval is not much greater than that which elapsed 
between the writing of the Gospels and the age in which these ancient codices are 
supposed to have been written. Since the appearance of the New Revision, we 
have reiterated these cautions, and we are glad to see that persons much more 
competent than ourselves are writing in a similar strain. The theory of Messrs. 
Westcott and Hort leads them to reject the last twelve verses of Mark. But every 
reader who will consider the matter, must perceive that it is in the highest degree 
improbable that Mark would terminate his Gospel with such a verse as this: And 
they went out and fled from the tomb; for trembling and astonishment had come 
upon them; and they said nothing to any one, for they were afraid. The passage 
is found in the Peshito, and in all the old versions. Irenacus, who lived two cen¬ 
turies before the date of the oldest of the codices, refers to the 19th verse of the 
16th chapter of Mark, as being at the close of Mark’s Gospel in his day. His testi¬ 
mony is really the testimony of the church of the second century to that effect. It 
is constantly found in the most ancient lectionaries. This evidence is set aside 
because the MSS. of the lectionaries are comparatively modern. The question is, 
When were these lectionaries, or selections of passages for Sunday reading in the 
churches, adopted? The same ones seem to be in universal use, and their institu¬ 
tion must have been of high antiquity. The fact is, that a prejudice was entertained 
against the concluding portion of Mark's Gospel because it was supposed not to 
be in harmony with the other accounts of our Lord’s resurrection. Mark writes 
very briefly and his narrative does not aim to be complete. There arc lacunae, or 
gaps, to be filled up from the other evangelists. Not noticing this, - me supposed 
that he was stating things as consecutive which were not really so ” 

He deals carefully with the case of Henry Ward Beecher and with 
thoroughy competent criticism of Macaulay on Medieval Romanism. 
He was a terribly dangerous controversialist, as for example, in his treat¬ 
ment of the theory that Abraham was a mythical character, (Guardian, 
May 2, 1869, p. 67, 74) and his discussion of “The Ape produced Man.” 
(Jan. 11, 1879) He has a good sense of humor, too, both in his editorial 
notes and comments and in his news selections from Western papers. 
One can see him chuckling over the story which he prints in the 
Guardian of Jan. 21, 1888, regarding John L. Sullivan’s account of the 
interview with Kdward VII, then Prince of Wales, sought by the Prince 
and not by John L. “He is a nice, sensible fellow,” Sullivan reported, 
“with splendid manners, and taking into consideration all he has had to 
fight against in the way of family, a splendid, good, all-round man. He 
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is the sort of man you like to meet anywhere, and at any time, and in¬ 
troduce your family to.” 

And on Nov. 27, 1869 he prints a stanza of a poem, sparing his 
readers the rest: 

Major General Sir Herbert Edwardes 
Claims somewhat from my poor muse, 

And had I the gift of some now dead bards 
The claim I dare not refuse; 

But as it is, I must try to do my best, 

Not shirk from the noble theme; 

The traits of his life, they warm my cold breast, 

And give me a pure esteem. 

His wide knowledge and his humor were in frequent evidence in his 
dealing with undecided or debatable issues or with issues on which he 
thought unsound contentions were advanced. He dealt with competent 
criticism with Colenso and his Old Testament views and his arithmetic, 
with Canon Taylor and his representations regarding Mohammedanism 
and Christian Missions, with Spencer’s Data of Ethics, with adulations 
of the Renaissance in which he saw “truth sacrificed to sentimentality, 
Christ to the Virgin, the divine oracles to tradition” (August 4, 1883), 
with the Pioneer’s contempt for Exeter Hall, with Darwin’s theories, 
with the relations of religion and science, with matter and spirit, with 
the significance of sleep in the matter of the relations of the mind to the 
brain, with Tyndall, with the nature and power of motives. His general 
good sense appears in his opening editorial note on Jan. 2, 1869: 

Instead of asking, What shall this coming year bring to me? let us individually 
ask, What shall I bring to it? Instead of asking, What changes are likely to take 
place in the world? let a man enquire, What changes may reasonably be looked 
for in me? What changes for the better can I accomplish, in myself and around me? 

God has brought you to the threshold of a new year. It is a terra incognita to 
you. But He that has brought you here, knows what is beyond; and the best thing 
for you to do is to look up to Him, as the child that cannot see afar off looks up to 
its father’s face. It is He that has brought you here; He has an object in it. He 
made the world and He made you; the world is His and you are His; you have no 
right to be or to do in this world of His, anything but what pleases Him. You have 
certain powers; how are you to use them ? It is for Him to say. Have you instruc¬ 
tions? Is His word with you? is it in your heart? does it rule you? Surely it is in 
studying His instructions that we shall get the best insight into the future. We 
are as it were His operatives, sent forth into this field of His, this year 1869, to do 
His work; we are His messengers, sent forth with His missives to mankind. If we 
have the Word of God in our hands and in our hearts, then we have in an im-' 
portant sense the making of this coming year in our hands. As the stream that 
descends from some mountain in a broad, parched, barren plain, fertilizes it and 
makes it a region of verdure, a place for cattle to browse and for birds to sing, 
so they who have the word of life in their hearts, vanquishing the evil of their 
nature and energizing them for the work which Christ has assigned them, are 
empowered to change the aspect of society, and make the moral wilderness blossom 
as the rose. 

But before we can be sent, we must be! drawn. Have we been drawn to Christ, 
has the attraction of the cross separated us from the world and made us one 
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with Christ? I have chosen you out of the world. “They are not of the world even 
as I am not of the world. No man is fitted to go into this year 1869 and enter 
into its privileges and its tasks, unless he has first been separated from the world 
unto Christ, and then commissioned by Ilim to go forward and do His will. No 
truth is more clearly written in God’s word than this, and it is a truth that may 
well make many pause on the threshold. 

The late Professor Bowman of Glasgow, whose return to Scotland 
was a great loss to Princeton University and whose death is a loss to 
the world of scholarship and especially of philosophy, once declared 
that we ought to be more preoccupied with God than with things, even 
wholly preoccupied with God and not at all with thing*. This was George 
Bowen’s preoccupation. '‘No man,” he wrote, ‘‘can possibly see any¬ 
thing aright until he sees in it the revelation of the mind of God.” 
(March 15, 1879) To him, as to Browning, the knowledge of God in 
Christ was the solution of all things. He held God to he the most know- 
able of beings. He anticipates Borchert’s argument in The Original 
Jesus with regard to the personality of Jesus as unique and uninvented 
by the Evangelists, on the ground not that they could not have invented 
it but that if they had been bent on invention they would never have 
constructed this figure. It was Christ who produced the New Testament, 
not the New Testament which produced Christ. Christ was more than 
Christianity. The Incarnation was wholly reasonable. It was mystery 
to be sure but, as he writes, March 1, 1879, ‘‘When on the wl >le the 
thing affirmed is quite as reasonable as any other alternative that l can 
conceive of, I consider that it is an abuse of language to call that drug 
a mystery. . . . People suppose that certain doctrines arc mysterious be¬ 
cause they have been generally spoken of in this way; which doctrines 
if tried by the test that we have proposed, would cease to be so spoken 
of: that is, they would be found less attended with dilticulty than any 
alternative doctrines that might be proposed.” And Christ’s humanity 
and deity are equally real to him. The atonement is fund mental but 
all illustrations of it he regards as defective and inadequate. 1 he ‘‘blood 
of Christ” is simply Chrkst. Regeneration and belief he thinks are simul¬ 
taneous but our faith is essential to the Holy Spirit’s work. If men 
dislike the atonement they do not have to accept it. They can enjoy the 
full consequence of their sins here and hereafter. 

A whole volume on the non-Christian religions, especially the religions 
of India, and the relation of Christianity and of Christian missionaries 
to these religions could be compiled from Bowen’s articles in the Guar¬ 
dian. He knew the Indian religions thoroughly, Hinduism and Buddhism 
in books and in their popular forms, Mohammedanism including the 
Koran, the faith of the Par sis with whom he had frequent discussions, 
the Reform Movements and importations like Madame Blavatsky’s the¬ 
osophy. He writes of the Brahmic salvation, the Hindu mythology, 
tree and serpent worship, the Vedic religion, the Vedanta and idolatry, 
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Chaitanya, Tukaram, the pilgrimages and the cholera horrors especially 
of Hardwar, of the Brahmin priesthood. He deals uncompromisingly 
with the evils of caste and child marriage and the prohibition of widow- 
remarriage and the real idolatry of Hinduism, of Ganpati and the 
rest, and the intolerance of Hinduism which made conversion to Chris¬ 
tianity a civil death. As against Max Muller he held that Hinduism was 
idolatry and that its idolatry was not mere symbolism but real and de¬ 
grading. He maintained that we know nothing authentic and trustworthy 
of Buddha, and Mohammed he believed to be an impostor but (May 7, 
78) “his system had more of truth in it than the polytheism prevailing 
in Mecca in his day, and so this word Impostor does not cover all the 
facts in the case.” He had no zeal to save the honor of Hinduism by 
complementing it with Christianity, but no one followed more closely 
than Bowen the development of the Reform Movements in Hinduism 
especially of the Brahmo Somaj and the career of Keshub Chunder Sen. 
He traced all the good in this movement to the influence of Christianity 
and was never deceived as to its real character and the unlikelihood of 
any enduring effect, at .least in the direction of the strengthening of 
the Christian church. The deep pervasive power of Christianity in modi¬ 
fying Hinduism he clearly discerned. But he did not believe in the 
view that the non-Christian religions were so essentially kindred to 
Christianity that the aim of missions should be to effect any religious 
merger or easy equalitarian truce. He long anticipated and rejected 
Mr. Gandhi’s notion that every man should remain “in his own religion.” 
In the Guardian of March 27, 1869, he writes: “In various particulars 
the Parsi and the Hindu religions seem to conflict each other; so that 
if one be true, the other cannot be; unless we suppose that God abhors 
in one religion what He inculcates in another.” And on Dec. 21, 1872: 

All over the world we find this disposition to receive as divine, the religion pro¬ 
fessed and practised by one's parents. But is this an inviolable law? If it had 
been, no religion would ever have been propagated from one people to another, 
from one land to another. In fact no one would ever have attempted such a thing. 
An inviolable law speaks for itself, and the futility of attempting to go against 
it, is soon evident. Yet we find that religions have been propagated from land to 
land. Our contemporary says that Christianity is the religion of Europe. Well, it is 
so nominally. But how came it to be the religion of Europe? Was it always that? 
When the command to preach the Gospel among all nations was given by Christ 
to His disciples, Palestine was surrounded on every side by countries in which 
very opposite systems of religion prevailed. There is no greater contrariety between 
Christianity and Hinduism, than there was between Christianity and the religions 
of Greece, Rome, Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Carthage, Spain, Germany, Gaul, Scandi¬ 
navia and Britain. In all these lands it was death to teach anything opposed to the 
existing religions, as was abundantly made manifest when the preachers of the 
Gospel in all these countries were compelled to seal their faith with their blood. 
Christianity was planted in all these countries in the face of the mighty obstacles 
referred to by the Hindu Reformer, made its way from heart to heart by the force 
of conviction, and at length supplanted all mere hereditary religions existing in 
those countries. Evidently then, this is not an inviolable law, this supposed neces- 
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sity of following the faith of our parents. We ask in the second place, is it a 
divine law? an ordinance of God that man is under obligation to observe? Hindus 
profess to think so. They say that the greatest sin of all, is to leave one’s ancestral 
religion. If they are right, we arc brought to the conclusion that God gave divine 
wisdom to the first ancestors of a people, to be handed down from generation to 
generation, and that every one of the forty generations that may hav< passed awav, 
has been thoroughly faithful to its trust. But the sacred books of the Hindus con¬ 
tain descriptions of the earth and of the heavenly bodies and of natural operations 
that are completely at variance with the facts of the case; and educated Hindus 
recognize the falsity of these descriptions. If God has decrcul that all men are 
under a sacred obligation to follow the religion of their forefathers, then three 
things are demonstrated, viz., 1st, all religions are from God; 2nd, no religion 
can possibly propagate itself outside of the lines of descent, 3rd, no religion can 
possibly be altered in the course of transmission. But these three points are all dis¬ 
proved by manifest facts, patent to every body. 

He wholly rejected the modern view, also set forth by Mr. Gandhi, 
that all religions are essentially one. To Bowen Jesus was not in the 
same category with Nanak or Krishna. (March 27, 1869, p. 26) The 
Bible was not one of many revelations. (March 14, 1868, p. 10) Chris¬ 
tianity is not one of many religions. Religions are man’s, but Christi¬ 
anity is God’s. (Jan. 18, 1887, p. 386) He thought Principal Miller 
showed too much deference to non-Christian faiths. (Apr. 24, 1880, 
p. 4) But his own attitude was not harsh or unsympathetic. In the 
issue of Jan. 8, 1881 (p. 526) he wrote: “Every true missionary must 
have a feeling of genuine love, not merely for the Brahmanists but for 
all the Hindus, but it would be a great mistake to think that love is 
expressed by ignoring or making light of whatever is contrary to the 
truth. The servant of the Lord is unfaithful to Christ and to those whom 
he addresses when he encourages them in the belief that Christ is simply 
one of the spiritual guides of men instead of being the Way, the Truth, 
the Life. These Oxford Missionaries say, ‘We have not merely to learn. 
We think that we have also something to teach.’ We should think so. 
Why else should they come out as missionaries.” 

And he was full of love for India and the Indians and ot praise for 
the fine qualities of Indian character. On Dec. 24, 1887 (p. 820) he 
said: “There is very much that is pleasing and attractive in the Native 
[he was accustomed to write the word with a capital] character, if we 
can speak of such a thing where there is such a variety of races, tribes 
and castes: and we would much rather hear them commended than hear 
them disparaged as they so often are by men who have enough faults 
of their own to answer for.” 

The Bombay Guardian was of course primarily a missionary paper. 
It was established to set forth the conception of Christianity held by 
the evangelical missions of Bombay, as against the aggressive anti- 
Protestant Romanism and European Ritualism of the time. It was the 
organ of the missionary community also for the discussion of mission¬ 
ary methods and problems. The correspondence columns were in con- 
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stant use and Bowen used his editorial opportunity to set forth his own 
convictions. He argued for simplicity, directness, reality, courage, per¬ 
sistence and faith. He welcomed the Salvation Army but later severely 
criticized its methods and its results. He believed in self-support both 
for missionaries and for native churches from the outset and would have 
retained Taylor’s ‘'locally supported missions.” He did not harshly con¬ 
demn those who followed a different course but never regretted his 
own course as to salary and mode of life. “Christians need to be con¬ 
formed to the instruction of the Master, and when they are we shall see 
the tardy measure of our progress wonderfully accelerated.” (Feb. 1, 
1879) But he deprecated asceticism and, though very poor, he had no 
Manichean ideas of poverty or as to amusements. As to native self- 
support, he wrote (Jan. 4, 1879), “It is most desirable that native pas¬ 
tors should be supported by their own people. . . . The very worst thing 
we can do for the native church is to relieve it of those burdens that 
would naturally come upon it. The habit of dependence has been fos¬ 
tered to a lamentable extent.” 

Unpaid personal witness, such as Dr. Nevius advocated in China, 
Bowen regarded as the best method of evangelism and nationalization. 
He believed in the naturalization of the church and he deprecated its 
foreignization just as he himself retained his own natural dress and 
character and disapproved of missionaries appearing as fakirs. He did 
not want converts to be separated from their own homes and natural 
relationships and condemned the harshness and intolerance of caste 
which cast them out. He would have no caste in the church. He favored 
missionary celibacy although there was one time in Bombay when he 
would have married if family difficulties had not arisen. 

He believed in direct evangelism and was all his life a vernacular 
preacher. He advocated and practiced street preaching. (Apr. 21, 1866) 
He published “Apothegms on Preaching” (March 6, 1869) and “Hints 
to those who seek to set forth the Gospel in Gospel Hall, Picket Road,” 
Apr. 21, 1883: 

We do not think that we will do the people who assemble to hear us, any good 
by attacking their peculiar views, and endeavouring to carve our way to their 
hearts by argument. We cannot do this without allowing them to reply, and turn¬ 
ing the place into an arena of controversy. But it is well, it is important to know 
what is in their minds, and shape our presentation of truth in such a way as to 
bear upon their preconceived ideas. When we make them acquainted with the de¬ 
mands of God, and with the character of God, we are really laying the axe at the 
root of those ideas. When we tell them that sin is to be estimated by the greatness, 
holiness and justice of the Lord of lords and King of kings, we are really showing 
them the erroneousness of many of their favourite notions. 

Apr. 28, 1883: 

When we speak of Bro. Taylor, the readers of the Bombay Guardian know to 
whom we refer. He used to say, and strongly to insist upon it, that when we 
preached to those whose religious ideas were quite different from ours, we should 
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at the outset make mention of those things about which we and they were in accord. 
We should seek some common ground where we could shake hands with them, 
so to speak. For it is evident that they are our listeners only so long as they choose 
to be. In justice to them, it is needful so to proceed. Such a common ground and 
meeting-place was furnished to Paul in Athens by the altar “to the Unknown 
God” which he found there. Men who have been in the habit from childhood of 
connecting obligation with a particular class of tenets, naturally take alarm when 
they hear their convictions opposed, and conclude that the speaker is an enemy, 
trying to weaken the force of religious obligation. Illustrations of the same prin¬ 
ciple appear in the ministry of Christ, who often found himself in the presence 
of those who believed that eternal life was to be obtained by keeping the com¬ 
mands of God. Without directly seeking to overthrow this idea he undertook 
to make them better acquainted with the law of God a* demanding the entire 
affections and ruling the whole being. The principal object of the Sermon on the 
Mount is to show that God’s righteousness, the righteousness demanded by hirn, 
is something immeasurably beyond the righteousness of the Pharisees. He takes 
up the laws of God one by one and shows that they refer ultimately to the state 
of the heart. It is a small thing comparatively that a man refrain from murder, 
adultery, perjury, and from assaulting others; the mental states that lead to 
these sins are sinful. The command Thou shalt not kill, really means, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself.” Even the Lord’s Prayer in that discourse, is for 
the purpose of showing the vanity of imagining that your long and studied prayers 
make you acceptable to God. The Lord’s Prayer docs not take more than a minute 
to repeat and it contains a statement regarding the worshipper that is most im¬ 
portant; he is a man who freely and cheerfully forgives the greatest injuries done 
to him by others. lie is a man who, coming with his gift into the temple, knows 
that God will not accept it from him while he is on bad terms with some neigh¬ 
bour ; so, leaving it there before the altar, he seeks out the man with whom he 
has had the disagreement and comes to terms with him; he then relums to offer 
the gift, unacceptable otherwise. The people whom our Lord was addressing, 
believed in good works; so, instead of railing against good works as a ground of 
acceptance, Jesus simply proceeds to show what really are the good works re¬ 
quired by God. 

He defended Samuel Ilebich for his outspoken conversation about 
Christ wherever he might be, after the fashion of Uncle Johnnie Vassar. 

Though himself always an evangelist, he never opposed mission 
schools. And he .supported the policy of Government grant-in-aid and 
the acceptance of such grants provided they did not hamper in any way 
the definite evangelizing character of the schools. He advocated re¬ 
quired Bible teaching in mission schools and thought that the facts about 
the different religions should be taught in government schools. He be¬ 
lieved that it was the business of school and hospital as well as of pastor 
and preacher to make known the Gospel by word as well as by deed 
and to seek to win patient and pupil to Christian discipleship. He dis¬ 
agreed with Duff’s and Macaulay’s policy of substituting English foi 
the vernacular and he was critical of William Miller s missionary phil¬ 
osophy in giving schools precedence as a missionary method and of Miss 
Carpenter’s unsuccessful effort to establish training schools for girl 
teachers, excluding the Bible. He favored camp meetings and women 
speaking in church, holding that Paul was to be interpreted as sanction- 
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ing this. He thought Paul’s missionary methods to be equally valid to¬ 
day. He was not in favor of mass movements, but that is not to say that 
he would disapprove of the “mass-movements” of today. Brahmin and 
outcaste alike should be converted individually and won to Christ out of a 
sense of personal sin and need of the Saviour. There should be no hasty 
baptisms or baptism in advance of admission to communion. Polygamists 
might temporarily be baptized. There should be revivals. Men must be 
convinced. The Gospel should be preached for a verdict. The Holy 
Spirit and the natural laws of the human mind were both realities. With 
almost no visible fruitage from his own preaching he still preached 
through forty years in daily expectation of immediate results. 

He had no misgiving as to the ultimate result. Alexander Duff’s 
grand hopes had not been fulfilled but the final triumph was more cer¬ 
tain than time. The ruins of Bujapur showed that there might be retro¬ 
gression and decay. Apparent successes might fade away, but the prom¬ 
ises of God would not fail. The Saviour would see of the travail of His 
soul and be satisfied. Every knee would bow and every tongue confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God the Father. 

In 1870 Bowen published an article entitled “The Problem in Mis¬ 
sions.” This was repeated in full in 1888, after his death, the editor 
who succeeded him evidently regarding it as a just expression of 
Bowen’s basic conceptions. As such it should be preserved here: 

We believe that the tendency of matters, for a number of years past, has been 
to bring the feeling more and more home to the hearts of missionaries, that the 
existing system, if system it can be called, is paralyzing not only to the native 
churches but to the mission body itself; and in many quarters there has been a 
grappling with the evil and the introduction of measures calculated to diminish it. 
There are we believe one or two churches that support their own pastors; there 
are a number of others who have begun to contribute a portion of this support. 
But the very difficulty that is found in making even a distant approach to a recti¬ 
fication of the evil, only shows how formidable it is, and how deep-rooted is the 
idea that Missionary Societies exist and gather funds not merely for the support 
of missionaries and for the prosecution of their evangelistic work, but for the 
support of the churches planted by them. Suppose for a moment this latter idea 
to be correct, and it follows that missionaries, after their first success, must demit 
their proper functions, and become to a large extent financial agents of their So¬ 
cieties, enchained to the churches whose interests they are to look after and whose 
needs they are to supply; the sphere of the Missionary Society will become more 
limited from day to day; their income may annually increase, and yet the propor¬ 
tion available for foreign mission work rapidly diminish; so that it shall become 
necessary for new Societies to be formed for proper mission work. 

Serious as is this aspect of the evil, there is another even more to be deprecated. 
Missions are suicidal that gather converts only to teach them dependence. Every 
thing depends upon the standard of piety in the Native churches. If these churches 
have no vitality of their own, if they know so little of union to Christ that they 
cannot stand alone without the aid of foreign Christians, there is really no testimony 
for Christ in the land, the Gospel is deprived of its power to advance by the in¬ 
ability to refer to the witnesses whom it has regenerated. And if the Christians 
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cf this country are allowed from the outset to entertain the idea that it is not 
incompatible with their profession of faith in Christ to rely on Missionary So¬ 
cieties for all expenses connected with their churches, the education of their chil¬ 
dren, &c., it will be found exceeding difficult to disabuse them of their opinion 
afterwards. They will say, If this thing is not according to the Gospel, now, 
why were we allowed to think that it was before? 

It is not however true that the work of the missionary terminates with the in¬ 
troduction of converts into the church, and that he is absolutely free to turn from 
these to the heathen. He must care for their growth in grace and in the knowledge 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. But this is a mighty work; who is sufficient for it? If 
he give all his time and strength to the work of raising up a body of noble wit¬ 
nesses for Christ, will he be giving too much? But what, then, becomes of the 
out-lying work, the evangelization of the masses? Well, the difficulty is not so 
utterly irreconcileable as it appears. In order to understand this matter we must 
come back to first principles. There is one great truth of primitive Christianity 
which if we leave out of our account, the missionary work is a mere jumble of con¬ 
tradictions and absurdities. ‘Tarry ye in Jerusalem until ye be endued with 
power from on high.” said Christ, to His disciples, to His apostles. Every thing 
that His personal ministry could give, had been given them; yet they were powerless 
and incompetent, and might not take a step until Christ’s gift from on high, the 
Holy Spirit had descended to energize them and made them meet for their work. 
Then, when they went in the Spirit, the Spirit bore witness to them and made 
their word effectual in the hearts of converts. Under the powerful teaching of the 
Spirit of God, the rapid advances were made by those who joined the people of 
Christ. So we find the apostles travelling about the world, gathering churches, not 
renouncing the care of them, labouring assiduously for them, and yet not hindered 
from pursuing their evangelistic work. 

We believe that all our difficulties head up in this, and find their solut’ >n here. 
Given the Missionary Societies, ample funds, wise direction, providential openings, 
cultivated missionaries, men as well furnished as the apostles themselves were 
on the day when Christ ascended on high, we believe that still the measure ot 
success will be little more than shall suffice to keep faith in missions from dying 
out in the church. We need a baptism of the Spirit; we need to depend on the 
Spirit, to honor the Spirit, to do all in the Spirit. As matters now are, how 
much glorification of men, even when the results are anything but imposing; what 
account is made of our plans, methods, arrangements, systems; what a trusting 
there is in the wisdom of the age, in its inventions and facilitations and marvelous 
appliances, its arts and its literature, in the ascendancy of Protesta -1 powers, jii 
education, &c., &c. 

Must we go back as little children, to the beginning, to the days bcfoie Pente¬ 
cost? Will the Lord have us to learn that we know very little of the Spirit, and 
need to wait upon Him until endued with power from on high? It is difficult to 
see how we can learn this lesson; it comes so much more natural to us to try some 
new method, to patch and mend the existing mechanism, and hope, that by mere 
stress of time tares will turn to wheat. Nevertheless, if this be the thing we have 
to learn, the Lord will know how to reveal it unto us. To some all this may seem 
mere truism and a blinking of the practical difficulty. But if the Gospel itself may 
be allowed to exhibit its own laws of propagation in the Acts of the Apostles, 
it is hardly loyal to shut our eyes to the way in which the gates of the kingdom of 
heaven were opened to Jews and Gentiles. This is the dispensation of the Spirit, 
and it is only as we honor him and are guided by him, and only as our plans and 
processes are from him, that we may expect to see the kingdom of God extended 
through our agency. If consciously or unconsciously, there is a deferring to the 
spirit of the age, a desire to justify ourselves and our work in the eyes of the 
world, a shrinking from reproach, a hankering for reputation, a disposition to 
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compromise our high calling by conciliating the peculiar temper of the times, then 
we can hardly expect that there will be any signal manifestation of the Spirit’s 
presence in the midst of us. 

The grand desideratum in India is a body of consecrated native Christians; 
men and women that know Christ and have the witness in themselves, and have 
taken up their cross to follow Him, and in whom is unmistakably manifest the 
power of the Holy Spirit; evangelists because they are Christians; powerfully 
rebuking the covetousness and worldliness of their countrymen; manifesting so 
undeniably a spirit of disinterestedness, a readiness to forego the things that are 
generally coveted among men, that the heathen shall be driven to the conclusion 
that they have really found in Christ what abundantly compensates them for the 
loss of all else. In other words we want a body of martyrs. The word martyr 
means witness; one who testifies to that which he professes; the truth being not 
merely on his lips but in his life. He professes to follow Christ; if death stands 
in the way he will encounter death; if a prison, servitude, scourging are in the 
way, he will meet these unflinchingly; if disgrace, rejection from his class, pov¬ 
erty, a low estate, discomfort, toil, whatever comes between him and Christ he 
will not allow it to turn him back, but will prove himself a martyr, a witness to 
the truth, in other words, a true Christian. The martyr spirit is the spirit of 
Christianity. There was an age when Christians coveted what they called the 
honours of martyrdom; there is reason to look with some suspicion upon the 
eagerness shown by many of them; there was an attraction in the conspicuousness 
of the suffering; the thought of suffering before the eyes of a multitude, and ex¬ 
hibiting one’s superiority to pain, is one that appeals to the imagination of the 
natural mind, and in so far fails to verify to us the influence of the Spirit of God. 
But the true martyr spirit is that which quietly and humbly takes up the par¬ 
ticular burden which providence has placed at our feet, unflinchingly encounters 
whatever comes between us and a full confession of Christ. There is something 
of far greater urgency than that all our converts should be turned into accom¬ 
plished preachers and that is, that they give unequivocal and undeniable evidence to 
their fellow-countrymen that they have not been influenced by any worldly object 
in going over to the ranks of Christ’s followers. Many of them have given what 
we regard as excellent evidence of the purity of their motives; they have made 
sacrifices that we can appreciate; but what is evidence to us is not to those whom 
they have forsaken; as a matter of fact it is found exceedingly difficult to per-* 
suade them that the converts were not influenced by the desire for the favor and 
friendship of Europeans, increased salary, improved status, a better worldly pros¬ 
pect for themselves and family. When we search the Gospels, we fail not to find 
that Christ attaches the very highest importance to this kind of testimony, and 
carefully guarded his disciples against every thing which would in any way obscure 
it. They were to commend themselves to every man’s conscience in the sight of 
God, as the sons and daughters of the Lord God Almighty, having their affec¬ 
tions set on things above, not minding earthly things, walking by faith and not 
by sight. 

Now if we find reason to assent to this proposition that the grand need in Indian 
Missions is a body of native converts, evidencing their faith in Christ by lives of 
unmistakable consecration, we are immediately met by this question,—Do they 
from whom native Christians have received their knowledge of the Gospel, present 
in this unchallengeable way the evidence of entire consecration? Do their lives 
incontrovertibly declare that they count all that men commonly covet loss that 
they may win Christ? The stream will not rise higher than its source; the dis¬ 
ciple is not above his master; it is hardly in the nature of things that the faith 
of Hindu converts should be more manifest than that of their teachers; and if 
a more self-evidencing consecration is demanded in the former, it cannot reason- 
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ably be looked for until it has found an unerring exhibition in the lives of Euro¬ 
pean missionaries.* 

The European missionary believes that he has given good evidence of a self- 
denying spirit in coming to this country. He has made sacrifices from which he 
would have naturally shrunk. But, as we have frequently had occasion to point 
out, the sacrifices are not of a kind that demonstrate themselves to the convictions 
of the people of this country. Self is not visibly crucified. Appeals to native Chris¬ 
tians, to consecrate themselves more heartily and take up their iross more mani¬ 
festly, are often met and frustrated by the secret conviction on their part that the 
self-abnegation demanded is not exhibited by the missionary. 

We conclude that what is wanted is a common blessing, to be sought in com¬ 
mon by missionaries and native Christians, with penitential sorrow, humiliation, 
confession, fasting and persevering prayer. All must stand on the same level, 
and humble themselves beneath the mighty hand of God. And there must he a 
willingness that the Spirit of God whose powerful descent we implore must work 
in us in the way that seems best to Him, setting aside our own predilections, tastes, 
habitudes, and making us at whatever cost, a peculiar people, witnesses for Christ, 
in the true sense of the word, a body of martyrs. 

* In replying once in the Guardian to a letter from a “Sceptic,” who 
pointed out the inconsistency of Christians as one of his difficulties, 
Bowen wrote: 

Our correspondent has given a good deal of attention to the failings and in¬ 
consistencies of Christians. We cannot guarantee that he will be without the 
opportunity of making such observations; but his time might be better bestowed. 
A great many barnacles attach themselves to the bottom of a noble v ,scl that 
comes steaming into our harbour, but this docs not prove that she has not 
a valuable cargo on board. We do not judge of an army by the sutlers and hangers 
on. The parable of the sower, and that of the wheat and tares show that many 
have to do with Christianity who are not in Christ. 
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SELECT COMMENTS AND CHOICE SAYINGS 

From the Writings of 
The Late Rev. George Bowen 
(from The Indian Witness, Sept. 1, 8, 15, 22, 1899) 


I. The Person and Work of Christ. (Indian Witness, Sept. 1, 8, 15, 1899.) 

1. Reasons for His humiliation. 

Thus poor did He become, wherefore? For your sakes. That His example might 
take hold upon your consciences, and lead you to follow in this path of renuncia¬ 
tion. He teaches you, like Him, to lay aside glory, honour, and power, wealth and 
comfort. But what glory have you, the very dregs of creation, to renounce? The 
thing is this. In departing from God you have made for yourself a world of de¬ 
lusion, and constituted yourselves Lord of that world. You have put yourselves 
in the place of God, as the law giver of yourselves; you have put your honour 
in the place of God’s, and desired to have the whole creation enraptured with 
yourself, rather than God; yet were urgent to have all things declare your glory 
rather than His. Renounce then, oh! renounce then this usurped dignity, and the 
wealth that you have chosen to call yours. Follow the example of Christ, and be¬ 
come poor. This is needful in order that subsequently, through His poverty, you 
may be made rich. You must be changed into His image at the foot of the ladder, 
and then shall you ascend it with Him, even the very ladder by whose multi¬ 
tudinous steps He came from His sublime throne to earth. 

2. How He reconciles and saves. 

By His death He reconciles the Godhead to us. By His Gospel He reconciles 
us to God. He redeems us from all iniquities, finally, by His Spirit and sancti¬ 
fying word. This result is accomplished by inspiring enmity between our souls 
and our iniquities. We discover these to be so many folds of an anaconda about 
our soul. We are made to hate them with a perfect hatred—also to know our own 
impotence,—then to know our strength in Him,—then to burst these successive 
chains, and walk emancipated in spirit. In general, we may understand that there 
is no actual deliverance from any sin, until the odiousness of that sin has been 
seen. The odiousness of it is often first seen when we come into actual conflict 
with it: but most seen when we contemplate the opposite perfection in the lovely 
character of Christ. 

3. His sufferings and death a complete satisfaction. 

The sufferings and death of the Lord Jesus Christ, our willing substitute, were 
such a satisfaction for sin, such a reparation to the law of God, that it has be- 
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come every way consistent with divine justice, wisdom and truth to accord mercy 
to sinners, and bless them without any restriction other than that which their own un¬ 
willingness and unbelief interpose. There is a fountain opened for sin and un¬ 
cleanness ; and whosoever will, may take of the water of life freely, “The well is 
deep, and thou hast nothing to draw with,” said the Samaritan woman to Christ. 
One might be embarrassed at a well or fountain to know how to avail himself of 
the waters; but if he saw another draw water and drink, he could profit by his 
example. On the cross, we see Christ dying, the just for the unjust, and perhaps 
many wonder how the unjust are to profit thereby, until we see the thief on the 
cross put out his hand and drink of that fountain, and obtain life for ever more. 
Then our difficulty is removed; we see that we have just to believe, and be 
cleansed from all our iniquities. 

4. His blood has power with God and man. 

We may plead the merits of this blood as an indemnification for all our sins, so 
that we may ask and receive from the same all-willing hand that blesses the 
angels. And the blood has not only the power to conciliate God; it has power over 
hearts. Not only in the way of inspiring us with faith in God’s forgiving grace, 
but also with hatred of the sins that caused the death of Christ. 

5. His death more than reparative. 

Christ has much more than repaired the ruin wrought by Adam, in the case 
of all those who avail themselves of the salvation wrought out by Him. Instead 
of the one throne where death sat and swayed the destinies of man, there arc now 
myriads, millions of thrones, on each of which a believer is to sit and give the 
universe a visible demonstration of what Christ can bestow upon the soul that 
comes to Him. 

6. He is an uttermost Saviour. 

The reason is assigned, and it is unanswerable:—“He ever liveth to make in¬ 
tercession for them.” He lives for ever, clothed with all the power derived f^otn 
his propitiatory death and animated by the same heart of love that led Him to die; 
He lives in the very place where we most need Him; He is there perpetually in 
our behalf. He was not more truly on the earth for us than He is in heaven for us, 
and we may confidently expect to be saved unto the uttermost. 

7. He is an unchangeable Saviour. 

Amidst the mutations of character, the fluctuations of time, am. the vicissi¬ 
tudes of events, the soul longs for something that does not and that cannot change, 
to which it may attach itself and thus find compensation for all the mutabilities 
of which it is compelled to have experience in this world. There needs of course 
something else besides immutability in order to constitute an object worthy of 
our earnest attention and heartfelt confidence. We cannot desire immutability 
where there is anything less than perfection. But where the highest possible 
excellence resides, there unchangeableness becomes a thing greatly to be desired. 
Above all when we stand in a certain relation to this incomparable object; when 
the perfections of this unchangeable One are made available for us; when His 
power supplements our weakness, His wisdom our ignorance; when He in all this 
plenitude of perfection is our own particular treasury whence we may draw ever¬ 
lasting supplies,—then, oh, then, let change approach Him not, but stand re¬ 
spectfully beyond the circle drawn by His divine nature. 

8. He is the sinner’s Substitute. 

That we might not fall into the hands of the living God, Christ was delivered 
into the hands of sinful men. He stood before an earthly tribunal where injustice 
sat in state, in order that we might escape the dread tribunal where infinite 
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justice sits. He was delivered up by sinful men to sinful men. Yet He was deliv¬ 
ered up by a righteous God, with His own glad consent, to all the sufferings that 
man could inflict. He that was delivered up was the only sinless being that ever 
walked this earth; was divine as well as human; His sinlessness as a man made 
Him a meet sacrifice for the sins of men; His divine nature gave infinite value 
to His sufferings, so that it became right in view of them to offer all men deliv¬ 
erance from all the woe that they are obnoxious to, by sin. 

9. He is infinitely precious. 

Christ is precious to me, because I believe that the beauty and attractiveness 
of all admirable things owe their charms to Him, and yield their charm to Him. 
They crossed my path, that they might speak to me of Him. My enthusiasm 
staggered like a drunken man in the pathway of this world, and only knew its 
vocation when it discovered Him. When He cometh, the new Jerusalem cometh, 
the paradise of God cometh; the river of the water of life; saints; angels; the 
new heaven; the new earth; all beauty, all splendour, all sanctity; the fruition 
of all right desires, the realization of all lovely dreams; love; in a word, all that 
is precious cometh; nor will it ever after be possible for me to conceive of a good 
not found in the region irradiated by His smile. 

10. How he subdues iniquities. 

He subdues our iniquities, then, by making us despair of ever subduing them 
ourselves; by pointing out to us some trophies of His power, some incorrigible 
Peters, some wrathful Pauls, who have been emancipated by His act; by con¬ 
vincing us of His willingness to take our foes in hand; by giving us a con¬ 
ception of His marvellous love shown to sinners, in the surrender of His only- 
begotten; by giving us through faith, a heavenly experience of that love. We feast 
upon it, and our enemies are not. They are gone without a battle. 

11. He is an ever living Intercessor. 

Christ lives to-day, tomorrow, and every day, making intercession for you; 
this means, by interpretation, that Christ lives to perfect you day by day in wis¬ 
dom, knowledge of the Word, spiritual power, patience, self-denial, love, faith, 
humility, beneficence, purity and submission. 

12. He lives to bless us. 

The death of Christ was one exhibition of the love of Christ; He lives that 
He may, for ever and for ever, give us newer, still newer, still newer expressions 
of His unfailing goodness. Being reconciled, there is no longer anything to hinder 
the forth-flowing of the divine beneficence toward us. God is love; and we belong 
to the number of those whose whole business in life, in everlasting life, is to be 
making advances in the experience of God’s love. But there will be ever some¬ 
thing special in the manner by which we have become reconciled, to make us 
singularly dear to God and to Christ. He hath graven our names upon the palms 
of His hands. He was pierced for us. We were chosen in such a furnace of afflic¬ 
tions as had never been kindled by Babylonian kings. He can never look upon 
us without the thought of what He suffered to bring us nigh unto God. 

13. He is a true Shepherd. 

A shepherd and his flock constitute a unity; the one is not found without the 
other. The interests of the flock are those of the shepherd. Their wisdom is in 
him. They take no thought for the morrow; he taketh it. They are not anxious 
about nourishment or protection; he watches for their welfare. He knows them; 
knows their need, their ignorance, their wandering; and they know him; know his 
faithfulness and his all-sufficiency. 
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14. He is the Bread of life. 

If we would have a lively illustration of the meaning of these woids, “I am 
the bread of life,” we should give our attention to the few bailey loaves that were 
taken from the basket of that lad, multiplied and distributed to the apostles which 
kept multiplying as they kept breaking and distributing to the multitude ; which 
kept on multiplying as the multitude kept breaking and handing it rvery man to 
his neighbour; which abundantly met the wants of five thousand men, besides 
women and children, and which have met the wants of the whole world had it 
been there; which was so much greater for all its communications that it required 
twelve baskets to hold it, after the banquet was over. 

15. Where He may be found. 

We cross sea and land to visit the holy places. Wc exult to look upon the 
wretched city that bears the name of the place where Christ was condemned to 
death. We say, this stream He crossed, this mountain He stood upon, this valley 
He traversed, this shore He visited, in this town He was born, in this place He 
was brought up. Romanists, Greeks, Armenians who know of no other holy places, 
jostle us and outstrip us. But the question, “Where is Christ to be found now?” 
is far more important than the question, where He once was. “The world seeth 
Me no more, and thinketh of Me in the past, but ye see Me. The hour cometh 
when ye shall neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father; 
but when true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth.” The 
little companies that come together in upper chambers and by-places in the name 
of Christ, remembering His promises, seeking His presence, cherishing His spirit, 
honouring His word—in these little companies Christ is to be found. 

16. His example stimulative. 

“Be not weary in well doing.” This is said to the well-doers. To one * ,en who 
is no novice in well-doing; but has been sometimes engaged in deeds of benefi¬ 
cence. You have begun well; you have gone on well; but persevere. It may be that 
your kindness is not appreciated; that your self-denial for the sake of other is 
even ridiculed; that your motives are misrepresented; and that the more you love, 
the less you are loved. But your well-doing is not well-doing, if it be gone about 
chiefly for the sake of man's appreciation. He cloeth well whose labours of love 
arc amply rewarded by the smile of God. There was a time when you were not 
weary in seeking your own ease, pleasure, or advantage. Should you labour longer 
or more cheerfully for that solitary sinner than for a world of ■ ihappy ones 
around you? 

17. His power to save demonstrated. 

Men were challenging Christ to come down from the cross and prove Himself 
a Saviour; but He remained on the cross and proved Himself a Saviour by taking 
the very thief that was crucified with Him to glory. The word which was 
despised and rejected by the distinguished men around the cross, was taken to heart 
by his poor malefactor, and found to be life, eternal life. Here we sec what is 
the exceeding greatness of His power to us ward; nailed to the cross, His mere 
word proves a ladder of glory by which His companion on Calvary may ascend 
to the highest and brightest regions of blessedness. 

18. The advantage of his spiritual presence. 

Christ in His visible presence could only be with one company; let them be 
separated, and some one would have Him not. His disciples were scattered all 
over the land, in towns, villages, hamlets, on the sea, on land, on mountains, in 
plains, in the field, in the house. But every believer needed that Christ should be 
with him always; how else could he have fulness of joy ? Here was a grand 1 * 
ficulty, and how it should be surmounted the disciples could not at that time see. 
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On the day of Pentecost all became plain. Christ was no longer visible; He was 
at the right hand of the Father; but His friendship, His faithfulness, His grace, 
His power all were theirs, just as they had been, and far more fully. The divine 
power and wisdom and love of the Father, these were all theirs, and all were avail¬ 
able at all times, in all places, through the mere name of their Christ. 

II. Affliction (Indian Witness, Sept. 29, 1899) 

1. Often more fully reveals God. 

Men go down into deep wells that they may see a star, a mere star; let us 
not shrink from any position to which the angels of divine providence may beckon 
us, and from which we are likely to behold more gloriously the revelation of the 
countenance of God. 

2. Enables us to understand God. 

What would this world be without calamity! Men talk about the mystery of 
present things. The mystery would be infinitely greater, if there was no affliction. 
We should be utterly at a loss to know what to make of the character of God, if 
unmingled prosperity were the lot of man. This world would then resemble a 
Hindu heaven; and it would be necessary to suppose Hindu gods presiding over it, 
in order to get rid of the monstrous anomaly of impenitent sinners occupying the 
scats of the blessed. 

3. Is an effective teacher. 

When Jonah came up from the depths of ocean he showed that he had learned 
the statutes of God. One could not go too deep to get such knowledge as he ob¬ 
tained. Nothing now could hinder him from going to Nineveh. It is just the same 
as though he had brought up from the deep an army of twelve legions of the most 
formidable troops. The Word of God, grasped by faith, was all this to him and 
more. He still, however, needed further affliction; for there were some statutes 
not yet learned. He was to descend into a further vale of humiliation. Even the 
profoundest affliction does not, perhaps, teach us everything; a mistake we some¬ 
times make. But why should we compel God to use harsh measures with us? Why 
not sit at the feet of Jesus and learn quietly what we need to learn? 

4. Believers are not exempt from. 

The Bible does not mock the anguish-bitten soul by telling it that the Christian 
cannot experience unhappiness or disappointment; or by telling it that it has no 
business to be wretched. The followers of the righteous Jesus are told distinctly 
that there are afflictions for them; and that these afflictions are many. So in 
drawing up an inventory of what belongs to them they may put down many af¬ 
flictions. These are a part of their property. 

5. Is never unassuageable. 

Your affliction is very great; but there is a corresponding greatness in your 
Comforter. I that died on Calvary, that have all power in heaven and in earth, 
who am from everlasting to everlasting, I am He that comfortcth you. I looked 
upon your sorrow long before you came into existence, and on every page of My 
Word that I caused to be written I introduced some word of comfort with refer¬ 
ence to you. Turn over the leaves of Scripture and see how much I have been 
occupied about you in days of yore. With all wisdom and kindness I sought out 
such expressions as were calculated to dissipate your grief. In due time I became 
incarnate, and every loving thing that I did, I commanded that the news of it 
should be conveyed to you. I showed My pierced hands and feet to My disciples, 
and instructed them to tell the Gospel of My grace to you. I have comforted 
thousands, and tens of thousands whose misery was quite as invincible as thine. 
Shall I at last fail with thee? Must I experience a new humiliation? Must it be 
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at length proclaimed that thou hast lost something of superior value to what I 
can bestow, of greater worth than Myself? 

6. Sources from which it springs. 

The afflictions of the righteous are those that he encounters in the attempt to 
walk righteously. Some come upon him from his unsubmissive nature struggling 
against the new principle that seeks to control it. Many from the wickedness of 
men, who do their utmost that he may not continue in a path that they abhor. 
Many from the lukewarmness and want of sympathy of his brethren. Some from 
the suggestion of the adversary, seeking to undermine his faith. Others again 
from the strange procedure of God, very different from what he had erringly 
anticipated. He thought that God would never let him be cast into a pit or sold 
to Ishmaelites. He thought that God would move with the i,peed of lightning to 
his rescue. He thought that God would call to him out of the clouds, “I have 
heard thy prayer.” Some afflictions come upon him from wounded affections. Some 
from the disappearance of loved ones. Happy for us if we are able to feel in all 
our afflictions that they are the afflictions of the righteous. Not brought upon us 
by our own folly—by the neglect of divine guidance—by the contravention of 
providence. 


Sermon Outlines 

By the late Rev. George Bowen (Indian Witness, Sept. 1, 1899) 

Mr. Bowen was accustomed to make brief outlines of his sermons and addresses 
on the backs of used envelopes, newspapers, wrappers, and scraps of paper ot all 
sorts. Many of these outlines reveal the true homiletic instinct, but few probably 
would meet the rigorous requirements of one of our modern professors of homi¬ 
letics. They furnish a very meagre idea of the feast of helpful practical hblical 
truth set before his audiences. But we nevertheless regard them as paiticularly 
valuable for their rich suggestiveness. Mr. Bowen never used a reference Bible; 
he preferred to make his own references, and he sought to strengthen memory by 
refusing crutches of every kind. With this object he never wrote down chapter 
and verse of texts in his outline. The effort to recall these when about to deliver 
the sermon, fixed them permanently in the mind. 

1. The Trial of Faith. 

Text: “The trial of your faith, being much more precious than of gold that 
perisheth,” etc. 

1 Peter 1:7. 

Faith may be genuine or counterfeit. How much depends upon it: your ovvn sal¬ 
vation, that of others, all the good possible to you in eternity. Key of heaven’s 
treasury. 

Many imitations. Satan endeavours to pass off a false article. 

Trials not only reveal but develop faith. 

Faith is tried by riches, by privations, by humiliation, by duties, by disappoint¬ 
ments, by temptations, by depression, by backsliding of others, by uncongenial 
associations. “All these things are against me.” Tried daily. 

True faith is victorious. Let God be true; let God reign, guide, allot. 

Faith sees love in every thing The most important of all victories. Illustra¬ 
tions: Cecil’s child; Jeremiah in the dungeon. 

Praise, and honour and glory. 

2. The sin of not doing good (Indian Witness, Sept. 8, 1899) 

Text: “To him that knoweth to do good and doeth it not, to him it is sin.”— 
James 4:17. 
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The connection—knowledge of the law, v. 11. The implication is that we were 
created to do good. We were created to be happy. The two identical in such a 
sense that if we live to do good our highest interests will be secured. 

That we were created to do good appears from the character of God, from our 
constitution, from our powers, from the constitution of society. Men dependent on 
each other. 

The Christian is one who has recognized this vocation; repented of past un¬ 
profitableness. “Peculiar people zealous of good works.” “Sent him to bless you 
in turning every one of you away from his iniquities.” Lights in the world. Vine 
and branches. None of us liveth unto himself. “We are His workmanship, created 
in Christ Jesus unto good works.” 

The two great commandments bind us to do all possible good. 

Means of knowing how to do good: Our own necessities—whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them; what pleases others. Scriptures 
show us their need. The means of grace all so many means of learning to relieve. 

To “grow in grace” is to grow in aptitude for doing good. Biographies, reports, 
show what can be done. How to read these? How does the artisan read works on 
his art? Christ our great example. The cross our great treasury of motive. Practice 
will teach. 

What is Salvation? Salvation from what? From that state of mind which is in¬ 
different to others. The promises place us in communication with God’s helpful¬ 
ness. 

“To do good.” We are always doing good Let us do what we do in the best 
way—with amiability, patience, good nature, cheerfulness, and fidelity to the 
truth; with prayer and without discouragement, not expecting reward of men. 
Illus.: self-consuming. 

“Doeth it not.” This is a very intelligent age. Every new invention popularized. 
So in the church. We hear of the power of united prayer, of fervent prayer, of 
tracts, of Scripture passages, of what is done in London. Conceptions of possible 
good arise in the mind. What becomes of them. Your thoughts of this kind would 
perhaps fill a volume. Great responsibility. Some pride themselves on these specu¬ 
lations. How such thoughts are to be treated? They may be from the Spirit. Care¬ 
fully examine. “Peace I leave with you.” (A much longer outline than the average.) 

3. Casting Down Imaginations (Indian Witness, Sept. 15, 1899) 

Text: “Casting down imaginations, and every high thing that is exalted against 
the knowledge of God, and bringing every thought into captivity to the obedience 
of Christ.”—2 Cor. 10:5. 

Men under the influence of imagination. Difference between faith and imagina¬ 
tion. Imagination a very unsafe guide in worldly matters; for instance—a voyage 
at sea; digging a mine. 

Men imagine—No God, all is God, no Bible, no sin, no hell, no mediator, no 
heaven. They imagine ways of worshipping God, means of getting forgiveness, 
themselves good. 

These imaginings are against the knowledge of God. 

The Gospel casts down the highest thoughts of the mind as statues. A great 
trial this for man. It gives the true knowledge; restores God to his throne. Christ 
must reign in the heart. The Gospel has done this in thousands of minds. Nothing 
else could do it. Imaginations thousands of years old are cast down. The Gospel 
the power of God. It shows the man his danger; his need of inward change, the 
blessedness of such a change. 

Man’s sin and danger according to resistance made. Illus.: a rebellious city. 
Holy War. Estimate a man's sin by what he resists. Receive the king and serve 
under his banners. 
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5, The Ever Happy Man (Indian Witness, Sept. 29, 1899) 

Text: “Happy is the man that feareth always.”—Prov. 28:14. 

1. Not All Fear Is Good —Much wrong fear in man. “The fearful and un¬ 
believing.” “Fear hath torment.” Men generally without true fear. 

2. The True Fear is the fear of displeasing the true God; the fear of sin and 
temptation; the fear of our own impulses, the fear of judgment and divine wrath. 

3. Reasons Why Men Do Not Fear —They have wrong ideas of God, of them¬ 
selves, of sin, of delay of God’s judgment, of the number of sinners, of their own 
strength, of their own righteousness, of traditions. 

4. Reasons Why Men Should Fear —The force of sinful habits is great; the 
best have fallen; the heart is deceitful; there arc no promises to the unfearing; 
much at stake. 

5. How Fear Conduces to Happiness —By leading to repentance, vigilance, 
Scriptures, self-examination, cutting off right hand, prayer, confidence in Christ, 
guidance of the Spirit. 

The Cross begets true fear, destroys false. 



XVIII 


Bowen’s Correspondence With Henry W. Rankin 


I T was in 1884 that Mr. Rankin’s correspondence with Bowen began. 

He had been a subscriber for the Guardian for some years, his file of 
the paper beginning with Jan., 1879. In February, 1884, he sent Bowen 
some books and subscribed in his behalf for the Independent . In ac¬ 
knowledging his letters and thanking him, Bowen wrote on May 1, 1884: 

I missed the Independent when it stopped coming, and was glad when it made 
its appearance again. There is much in the Independent for which I do not care, 
and wonder why it should be admitted there; and there is other matter of which 
I do not approve, yet am glad to see because it lets me know the current of 
thought in certain spheres. . . . 

It is not for me to say if Socinians are ever saved. As many as are the children 
of God are led by the S. of G., and the Spirit glorifies Christ, and leads the So- 
cinian and Romanist out of his own views into the true light. 

A few other letters to Mr. Rankin have been preserved. 

To Mr. Rankin, Oct. 16, 1884: 

I beg of you, dear Brother, seek by faith to appropriate the utmost that God 
can give you, and let Christ have the comfort of seeing one fully conformed to His 
image. 

To Mr. Rankin, Feb. 11, 1885: 

I deeply feel that what you want is not that God should take up some new 
attitude toward you, or do anything, or be anything but what He is, but that you, 
should recognize Him as revealed at the cross. What makes heaven to be heaven 
is that the truth which you fail to see, is there seen by all. . . . 

Remember Lot’s wife. There is not the slightest use in giving your thoughts 
to the past. You are by the direction of providence in a certain sphere, in certain 
relations to others, and God would have you live in the present, live with Him 
in the present, love Him in those with whom you come in contact. We are to 
keep ourselves from idols—idols in the imagination, idols in memory. An idol is 
that which diverts the heart from its legitimate object. After my conversion, I 
found that my faith in Christ could not be developed while I was giving my 
thoughts and reverence to a certain shrine in memory, and for Christ’s sake I 
dismissed it, leaving God to care for the departed one, and have never found it 
good to occupy myself with past things. I have on my hands the great task of 
redeeming the present. God’s will is interpreted to me by the circumstances in 
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which I find myself. The great necessity is that I should daily know Christ better 
and so be made like to Him, but in order to know Him I must subordinate my 
mental exercises to the Word, and live therein, and beware of day-dreams. I make 
all allowance for the state of your health, but to be looking to Christ is no greater 
strain upon the mind than to be occupied with earthly things In fact nothing is 
so renovating, new-creating as faith. Faith is not an effort, but cessation from 
effort,—letting that be true which is true. It is much easier walking on rock than 
on water, as Peter found. 

Love to Christ is the magic wand that turns all to gold, s<> that we no longer 
single out this or that object of admiration, but learn to find beauty and excellence 
in the commonest objects, and joy in the commandments. And how do we get this 
love for Christ? Not by efforts, struggles, self-reproaches, tears, fastings, etc., 
but by just seeking to know Christ’s love to the unworthy. The one thing needed 
is to know our unworthiness, and found our hopes not upon our greatness, but 
upon our badness; not upon ignoring our malady, but upon knowing it, so as to 
turn to the right physician. I never have striven to love Christ, since He showed 
me this, but only to know His love, as the one medicine needed. He that is faith¬ 
ful in that which is least its faithful also in much. Lazarus at the gate of Dives 
was pleasing God all the time, and needed not to envy Spurgeon his gift of utter¬ 
ance. Let us do heartily what our hand findeth to do, if it be sweeping the street 
or shoveling the snow or sawing wood, or teaching stupid boys, or suffering pain. 
Let God’s will be our fruit, our paradise. A . , 

The best use we can make of our past sins is to turn from them to Chi 1 st. 
Anything that diverts our attention from Christ does us harm. This and that sin 
may appear very odious to us, and are so truly, but with God the most odious sm 

is that of not accepting His offer of love. ... . . , 

There is not the slightest use in trying to correct anything amiss in ou- mental 
habits by direct efforts. We get the victory by faith i. c„ by ceasing to combat 
them and making them over to Christ. Do not even be ■•npaUciitwnhthcse evds. 
Nothing so discomfits Satan as when you praise the Lord. 2 Chron. XX.ii. 

To Mr. Rankin, June 15, 1886: 

I have received from time to time papers and books from you. Youi have been 
so kind as to send to me your copy of The Pupil of Raphae /. I c y 
trouble to get it, and I will take care to return it to you shortly. I am readi g 
but have no desire that anybody else should read it Not a 
single character remained in memory. There are por o ^ Lord 

ceedingly, showing the effect of Balzac s writings. am , „ I saved me 

so completely snuffed the book out. Above all am I grateful that He has 

fr T.iTin hope that you will send me word some day that you are Mieving 
these words of God that offer eternal life to demands for 

of condemnation and all vain thirsting. Whateve y would make 

its highest development is in that word “eternal life. 1t wishffiat come 

up your mind that nothing more is ever to c y ignored by you. 

to you, and give your attention to whatj? s ‘fS* to 

It was a blessed hour for me when I lost y Q n a ^ ietter has 

interrogate the present. I think I see a pr f°""'"tody else and not for him. It 
been lying many days which he fancies fo yar d and to 

authorizes him to claim the right of egress and o go^ out ot nsj ^ ^ . f 

go to a comfortable dwelling provided for hi . » because he has not faith, 

it were for me it would not leave me 1here He is there ^ faith . 

Why should you make light of all that G offefS you xhe tying spirit of 

You do this when you fail to recognize w J h spirit continue 

unbelief will say to you, This does not suit your case. Let not 
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in his post of doorkeeper of your heart. How glad should I be to hear that you 
have decided to let God be true, though every man a liar. All happiness is in the 
recognition of Him who sits upon the throne, whose nature and whose name is 
Love, who gives Himself and is Himself Love Almighty to every atom, and is 
excluded only by man’s unbelieving heart. God has never done anything for me, 
or will do, that He is not offering to every creature, for He offers Himself and 
He is Love. You have only to let God be true, let Him be Himself, and you will 
find yourself in paradise. The New Jerusalem comes down from God out of 
heaven when men discover this. But it is hid from them by the great concern 
that they have for self. Do not allow your heart to cheat you out of the blessings 
contained in this truth. Let go the Future; interrogate the Present. What I mean 
is, Find God in the present. 

To Mr. Rankin, Dec. 9, 1887: 

Many thanks for all the papers and books kindly sent me from time to time. 
The memoir of Bro. Lawrence I read years ago. What does it show? That the 
“blessed life” is not an attainment, but the reception of a gift, the same gift that 
is offered by the Gospel to every creature. How is it that some are seeking year 
after year and not finding? Because of their preconceived ideas? If any man will 
be wise, let him become a fool, that he may be wise. Many a man has idols and he 
insists that these idols shall help him in coming to a true knowledge of Christ. 
Some of these idols are made to look like Christ, and are therefore tolerated; 
but are nevertheless idols. Some people have a great admiration of the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius and his writings. So far as there is truth in these writings, it 
originated with Christ, and having been refashioned is given forth as the man’s 
own. But what about the 50,000 Christian men, women, and children, the salt of 
the earth, the best of all Rome's populations, murdered by order of the Emperor, 
and their property given to the informers, thus bribed to denounce them, all 
without disturbing the philosophic complacency of this man? I say that one who 
gives his enthusiasm to Marcus Aurelius, need not wonder if he is hindered from 
finding Christ as Lawrence found Him. 

You speak with great admiration of Emerson and of the great benefit derived 
from his teachings. I say of him what I said of Aurelius. In Christ are given 
unto us all things that pertain to life and godliness. What is true and valuable in 
Christ’s teaching, may in some measure be found in Emerson’s books, but with 
Emerson’s stamp upon them; they do not lead to Christ, but to Emerson. He 
passes them off as intuitional, thus glorifying man, the very thing that Christ is 
most against. Man must be in the dust, and man’s wisdom, before we can profit 
by Christ. What has Emerson done for you? Has he taught you the blessed art 
of finding all in Christ? Has he shown you the kingdom which is righteousness, 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost? You give me your experience in the words 
of Job: Oh, that I knew where I might find Him, etc. You have intense desires, 
but no satisfaction. Your picture of yourself is unmistakably sad. One thing you 
need, and Emerson has not helped you to get it. Lawrence says, “all consists in 
one hearty renunciation of everything which we are sensible does not lead to God,” 
and that includes abandonment of our ideas and of other people's ideas, and com¬ 
ing to Christ as a little child to learn the A. B. C. of religion. The Gospel is the 
glad tidings of a gift, and that gift received in the heart will do its own divine 
work of purifying the heart. The pollution and depravity of the heart are no 
barriers to the reception of the gift by faith. So please do not talk any more of 
God’s whipping the old Adam out of you. Give up all you know of adoration, for 
this has not brought you into God’s marvellous light. Come to Christ with nothing 
but teachableness. And praise God for realities before you arise from your knees, 
whatever your heart may say. 

You will have seen in the Guardian that on the 4th of Sept. I had a fall and 
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fractnred my thigh, and am lame for life. I have not walked in the street since 
then and have not got back to my own room. One that rejoiced in his independence 
has been made very dependent on others. I thank God that I have not been tempted 
to fret. I find Christ all-sufficient here as elsewhere. 

My letter is short, but long enough to show you the secret of a happy life if 
you are willing to find it. ’ 


On Januaiy 15, 1888, Mi. Ivankin wrote a long letter in reply, ac¬ 
knowledging the immeasurable help which he had received from Bowen 
and setting forth his more favorable view of Emerson and his 
influence. Bowen died, however, before this letter reached him and it 
came back to its author. 

No more discerning and philosophical estimate of Bowen has ever 
appeared than is found in Mr. Rankin’s letters to me and these letters 
may well be set forth here, in part at least, in connection with the letters 
from Bowen to Mr. Rankin just quoted. It may be doubted whether 
any other person either in Europe or America or India bad read as thor¬ 
oughly and as critically all that Bowen had written both in the Guardian 
and in his books. 

From Mr. Rankin, May 24, 1902: 


In my own case, and in one or two minor matters, Mr. Bowen did not quite 
understand my attitude, as in my view of Emerson, to whose writings I am peculiar¬ 
ly indebted, though never committed to him in the manner Mr. Bowen seemed 
to think. My letters to him were largely intended to provoke some editoria 1 com¬ 
ment on the questions proposed, and the books I sent him were to provoke ,oicws 
in the Guardian so that many others might share with me in the benefits of bis 
answers. In this purpose I was successful, besides being privileged to receive h.s 
more direct and personal response. In the letters you will find his most characteris¬ 
tic views effectively expressed in his exquisite chirogiaphy. 


From Mr. Rankin, Dec. 21, 1902: 

Bowen’s immense range of intellectual interests and reading gave an unusual 
value to the selections that his paper reprinted and his own discussions in many 
directions. He had been deeply influenced by Balzac and among the* 1 ' 1 selections 
is an extraordinary account of the last days of that writer. I don’t d-i/ik Bowen 
was infallible but I never knew any writer out of the Bible more just, more lib¬ 
eral, more comprehensive, more profound, more rational or more experimental. 
His knowledge of the Christian religion, in its three fold combination of a philo¬ 
sophical, historical and experimental point of view, was in my poor judgment never 
surpassed by any writer in the whole range of Christian literature. 

From Mr. Rankin, Dec. 23, 1902: 

George Bowen belongs in the very first rank of great missionaries, while possess¬ 
ing like the members of his class, an individuality that was unique. There are 
several features of his career that render its record exceptionally pertinent to our 
own time. His special experience as a missionary is at several points highly in¬ 
structive in its bearing upon the method of the enterprise at large. He went out 
under the direction of a Board of Missions, but soon cut loose, and for many years 
tested the merits and possibilities and limitations of independent work. He return¬ 
ed to take a place in the organized activity of a denomination. His conduct, method, 
reasons and results are peculiarly worthy of study by all managers of the enter¬ 
prise; for the personal quality of the man was such as to make his experience a 
better test of methods than that of most other men. 
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This personal quality of the man was very exceptional even among missionaries, 
although more nearly approached and duplicated among them than in any other 
order of men. His personal experience in the external conditions and accidents of 
life was large, but much smaller than that of many others. His personal experience 
of the fundamental factors and possibilities of the inner life comprehended the 
entire scale of these factors as fully, perhaps, as that of any man who ever lived. 
It would be difficult to name any man more entirely self-centered in his earlier 
years, or more entirely God-centered in his subsequent life than was George 
Bowen. He began with one towering ambition of a kind that appeals to great 
numbers of educated and gifted youth. He began with the utmost confidence in his 
own goodness and wisdom and powers. He had a consuming passion for his own 
glory, that effectually closed his mind to truth, while he conceived himself to be 
wholly bent on truth; and although superciliously self-righteous he exhibited great 
infirmities, and was led into a course marked by no little triviality and some sensu¬ 
ality. We live not only in an age of Missions, but of infidelity covert and avowed, 
more prevalent, and more completely organized, more popular and more destruc¬ 
tive of Christian teaching and ideals, than the world has ever known. George 
Bowen passed through every leading phase of infidelity, between his 14th and his 
28th years of age—the most intelligent kind of infidelity, fostered and stimulated 
and supported by an immense range of reading, intense and continuous thinking, 
and, for his years, large opportunities of observation and association among men. 
The fundamental premises of all infidelity were perfectly familiar to his mind; 
and all the moral traits that accompany this direction of thought made up his 
character. He was well acquainted with the history of thought, and the historic 
positions of philosophy. There is no aspect of scepticism in the world today which, 
in all essential respects, he had not known and shared and overcome when he 
became a Christian. But even before his conversion he was led to see the utter in¬ 
sufficiency to reason as well as to life of all excepting the most refined forms of 
infidelity. 

The circumstances that brought about his radical change in thought and char¬ 
acter were such as befall many others, though not always with a similar happy 
issue. Looking back upon them in consecutive review their indications of a super-* 
natural ordering appear unusually marked. And the entire mental experience 
through which he passed between two extremes of darkness and light is such as 
must possess an extraordinary value for all educated minds disposed to serious 
inquiry regarding the things that signify most for life; whether bent on practical 
applications or merely on scientific research. This latter interest is also one that 
is more pronounced today than ever in the past. 

The United States has passed its majority, and reached its imperial epoch of 
international pre-eminence and ambition, wealth, art, luxury, dilettanteism, ma¬ 
terial splendor, and all the strongest appeals to the pomp and pleasure of life. 
Never before did the glamour of the world so powerfully appeal to all well con¬ 
ditioned youth in the United States. The accomplished man of the world supplies 
a fascinatng ideal to many such. 

George Bowen was emphatically such a man. He was rich, polished, accom¬ 
plished, read, traveled, experienced, proud, gifted, and aspiring to the glory of this 
world. He was well enjoyed among his associates, possessing a charm of manner 
and culture and social advantages—when all those things, which were gain to him 
he counted loss for Christ. Yet having done this he was not required to lose b> 
disuse his natural advantages and cultivated powers; but placed where all thest 
could be employed to infinitely greater profit than they ever would have been ii 
his originally chosen course. He had believed with David Strauss that “humai 
nature alone is equal to all its exigencies” and that “where miracles begin then 
history ends”—the popular creed of our day. He was led to see that the larges 
wealth of natural endowment and acquirement was utterly insufficient either t< 
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meet the exigencies of this life, or to satisfy the insatiable demands of the human 
heart, and that if this wealth were all a man could possess, then the greater it 
was, the more intensely accentuated was his essential poverty. He was also led to 
see that even though common nature and common history be regarded as a reve¬ 
lation of God, yet if this were all the revelation God had made, then are we no 
better off, but rather worse off, than if there were no God to be revealed. For a 
God who can do all this and will not do something more to meet the necessities 
of human kind, may show His power and intellect, but shows no character worthy 
of worship, confidence or love; and wholly fails to provide for our deepest needs. 
We live in an age that regards Christianity as merely the highest natural develop¬ 
ment of the ethnic religions, all of them parts, of which this is the sublimated whole. 
It is an age in which universities are endowed with chairs of comparative religion 
held by scholars who study religion as a “closet naturalist” studies outward na¬ 
ture, without any immediate and vital contact with or direct experience of any one 
of the faiths on which they speculate. George Bowen lived in precisely such vital 
contact with as wide a range of ethnic cults as any city in the world presents; and 
he studied these doctrines and practices with such a rare experience of Christianity 
as supplied him beyond most men with adequate criteria for his views. He under¬ 
stood as few men ever did or could on the philosophical, historical and experi¬ 
mental plane, the essential antagonism of Christianity to every pagan and Mo¬ 
hammedan religion, as well as the points of partial agreement. The conclusions he 
reached were those of an expert in the very best sense of the word; and they en¬ 
tirely agreed with the Biblical presentation of this subject. He regarded every 
other religion as a departure from, not an approach to the standard faith, which last 
alone, in its most Scriptural form, without addition or subtraction, met every hu¬ 
man need, in so far as it is accepted on its own prescribed condition. And this 
religion alone carried its own adequate credentials of a source strictly super .atural, 
and was communicated by a method characteristically miraculous. 

George Bowen reigned for 40 years in the city of Bombay—scarcely leaving 
the neighborhood of that city. But his personal character and the influence of ms 
writings covered all India, and have somewhat passed beyond the confines of that 
land. He has been a powerful quickener of thought in many a strong and noble 
mind—Cuyler, Drummond, Joseph Cook, and doubtless many in Great Britain and 
this country. No man ever showed more plainly the powerfullj moulding effect of 
Christian faith on thought and literary style than did George Bowen. The chasm 
is wide and deep between his writings before and after his conversion. Ilis few 
published volumes as religious classics are unsurpassed in the litera nc of Chris¬ 
tianity, since the New Testament canon was made up. 

For effective simplicity of style, felicity and wealth of illustration, range of in¬ 
tellectual interest, discrimination of essentials and incidentals in the religious life, 
proportion of emphasis, sublimity of ideals; for correlation with religion of other 
matters, conduct, science, art, history, politics, commerce, and common life; for 
interpretation of Scripture, for knowledge of the human heart, for philosophical 
grasp upon the principal factors—God, nature, man, and for evidence of a most 
comprehensive experience in the writer—I doubt if any other books can be found 
more excellent than these. 

The multitude of religious publications now in vogue are to the books of George 
Bowen as moonlight to sunlight and water to wine. It is only an affliction and 
calamity to the Christian church that every popular preacher who comes along 
should supplant with his diluted pages the Lachrimae Christi of George Bowen s 
books. Here are the pearls and rubies and diamonds of literature swept into a 
corner out of sight and mind, to make way for the imitation gems and inferior 
values of this shallow tawdry and pretentious ore. There is not one religious writer 
living today of popular recognition whose pages I have ever scanned who does 
not seem to me poor and pale and thin besides George Bowen, Brother Lawrence, 
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Luther, Tauler, Eckhart, Boehme, Joseph Alleine, Bunyan, Fenelon and Augustine. 

And why will our writers waste the real strength which they often have, and 
spread themselves so thin, by the incontinent and perpetual outpour of their books. 
Why not better wait before they print till they can put more weight into their 
words? The daily and weekly journals must be written, and an editor must always 
write—for ’tis his nature and his business, too. But when it comes to making 
up a book why not more choice and more quintessence of the good—and not this 
deluge of the commonplace? 

In reply to a question as to any evidence of Henry Drummond’s 
knowledge of Bowen, Mr. Rankin wrote Jan. 1, 1903: 

As to Drummond, during his first visit to Northfield in 1887 we were both stay¬ 
ing for several weeks together, except short absences, at Mr. D. L. Moody’s house. 
We had rooms opposite, and met at all hours of the day. We talked over favorite 
themes and men, and these included Emerson and Bowen. I came to think that 
Bowen was much better known in Scotland than in this country, not only through 
the handsome edition of his three books, but through many personal reports of 
his Scotch friends who had known him in India. Drummond had read at least one 
of the books, I forget which, probably the Meditations, which has a good intro¬ 
duction by Hanna and he spoke as if Bowen had strongly impressed him. I do 
not recall allusions to Bowen in Drummond’s writings, yet possibly you may find 
some. But when Natural Laiv appeared it was reviewed by Bowen with consider¬ 
able favor, if I remember rightly. Subsequent allusions to Drummond in the edi¬ 
torials of the Guardian are partly based upon my communications with Bowen, 
in which I defended Drummond from current misrepresentation. 

On Bowen's death Mr. Rankin wrote to the surviving sister Harriet, 
March 1,1888: 

It is eight years since I began to become acquainted with him in his writings, 
and to rate him among the very highest interpreters of truth and life who have 
ever lived. He was one of those whose intrinsic greatness is far greater than that 
of many whose greatness is more apparent to the world. But I also think that the 
influence he leaves behind him is likely from this time to become much more ex¬ 
tended than that he exerted during his life among us. I was pleased last summer 
to find from a daughter of Andrew Bonar that your brother’s name was a house¬ 
hold word in her father’s family, and that his books are read and loved by many 
in Scotland. I had the pleasure of telling Henry Drummond what I knew about 
him, and to find that he also had become already much interested in Mr. Bowen 
by reading his books. Mr. Bowen has been extremely kind to me in replying to my 
occasional letters, whenever I have written, and sending me always good and 
strengthening words. «I cannot help feeling better acquainted with him than I do 
with most of the friends whom I have most often seen. I felt also that he was 
my friend, and a friend of the rarest value. I think I have known no other man 
since my own father’s death years ago, with whom I should have felt so free to 
open my whole heart. 
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O N Sept. 4, 1887, in getting out of a tram-car, Bowen fell, “through 
his own carelessness/' he said in the Guardian of Oct. 15, and for 
some weeks was unable to walk except with crutches. The neck of the 
right thigh bone sustained a fracture and the injury was likely to he 
permanent. He had some help in producing the next issues of the paper 
but he went on with his work and before long was able to lay aside his 
crutches and get on with a cane. 

The last number of the Guardian for the year 1887 contained m edi¬ 
torial entitled “1887, 1888” in which he compared the outlook for 1888 
with the world conditions in 1588, 1688 and 1788 and drew from the 
comparison great hope for the future. The closing paragraph was: 

But there is much to bid us look hopefully upon the coming year. In the Es¬ 
tablished Church and out of it, in England, in America, on the Continent, in many 
lands, those who are led of the Spirit of God have a better understanding of what 
Christ is to them, have a higher conception of their privileges in Christ, have a 
better hold upon the promises of God, and are more eager to promote Christian 
union, than have perhaps ever before been seen on so large a scale. T‘ ‘ great work 
of opening up relations with out-of-the-way nations and tribes has Peen carried 
well forward this last year. We cannot begin to mention all the matters of cheer 
that present themselves. But it is well to look appreciatively upon all the develop¬ 
ments of this time. Is it not the time of the harvest when good and bad arc grow¬ 
ing together? 

Among the editorial notes in the first issue of 1888 was the following 
with regard to a full-page laudatory article in the London Christian of 
Dec. 23, 1887: 

In a few days the writer of this will have completed forty years in India, and 
if our contemporary had referred to his missionary work as a failure, we should 
have had nothing to say in reply. But we are surprised and chagrined to see in the 
last received Christian an announcement that the next number will contain a por¬ 
trait and sketch of this very individual. His life has been remarkable for many 
blessings and consolations. The less said about the rest, the better. 

The issue of Jan. 28, 1888, contained an advertisement of the Wo¬ 
man’s Medical Missionary Training School of Bombay in which Bibli- 
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cal instruction will be regularly given by Rev. George Bowen and 
others. ,, And the next issue, Feb. 4, reported the twelfth annual session 
of the South India Conference of the Methodist Church held at Poona 
on Jan. 26. Bowen was present and, in the absence of a bishop, was 
elected President. He took active part, preaching on Sunday morning, 
and baptized a little child. On the adjournment of the Conference, he 
took the midnight train back to Bombay, but his work was done, and 
on the following Sunday, Feb. 4, 1888, at the age of seventy-two, he 
finished his earthly course and entered into rest. 

Dr. J. E. Robinson, who had long been associated with him and who 
succeeded him shortly in the conduct of the Guardian, wrote in the lead¬ 
ing editorial of the paper on Feb. 11 the account of the end, under the 
title “A Prince and a Great Man Fallen”: 

The pen that for more than thirty years enriched the pages of the Bombay 
Guardian has for ever been laid aside! The busy brain that week by week devised 
such liberal things and so unfailingly spread rich feasts for a host of appreciative 
readers not only in India but in other lands has ceased to be occupied with things 
terrestrial! Before the Guardian of the 11th February reached its readers it had 
become known to most of them that in the early hours of the previous Lord’s day, 
February 5th, the venerable and saintly George Bowen rested from his labours 
and ceased at once to work and to live. Alone on the top of his Pisgah, with “no 
man save Jesus only” to catch his last whisper, to witness his exodus, in the early 
dawn of the quiet Sabbath morning, he left his body to this pleasant country’s 
earth, for which he so devotedly loved and laboured, and the good and faithful 
soldier surrendered 

“His pure spirit unto his Captain, Christ, 

Under whose banner he had fought so long.” 

The blow has fallen upon his numerous friends of many races and various 
creeds in this city and in other parts, and more especially upon those whose great 
privilege it was to have been more closely associated with him in Christian work, 
with crushing suddenness. No intimation of his illness having reached the public, 
the news of his death proved a great shock to the whole Christian community. 
Stunned by this great overshadowing bereavement which has befallen us, our 
stricken hearts cry out “My father, my father, the chariot of Israel and the horse¬ 
men thereof.” 

On Wednesday, January 25th, Mr. Bowen left Bombay for Poona to attend 
the South India Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, of which 
he was a revered member. He appeared to be in (for him) excellent health, though 
troubled with a cold, during his few days’ stay in Poona. His brethren greatly 
rejoiced to find him so encouragingly recovered from his lameness, he being able 
to move about with considerable ease without his cane, which for some weeks had 
been substituted for crutches. Elected to the presidency of the Conference, he en¬ 
tered upon its varied duties and responsibilities. 

On Sunday morning he preached one of his rare sermons on “Union with 
Christ” and the consequent obligations and blessedness of believers, speaking 
also in Marathi to the midday mass-meeting of school children and enjoying the 
further services of the day. The Conference adjourned Tuesday morning, the 
31st, and that night, in company with several ministers, he left Poona for Bombay 
by the 11 o’clock train. 

Wednesday night Mr. Bowen participated in the farewell meeting to Dr. 
Stone, the departing pastor of the Grant Road M. E. Church, with whom he had 
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been sojourning for several weeks, and presided at the sacramental service. Before 
retiring to rest he was taken with a severe chill, which seriously affected his 
feeble frame. He spent a restless night and found himself very weak the next day. 
Medicine prescribed by his physician afforded him helpful relief, insomuch that he 
expressed his surprise at the benefit apparently derived. He had very little sleep 
on Thursday night, and on Friday it was resolved to take him to Dr. Armstrong’s 
private hospital, to which arrangement he cheerfully consented. All that skill and 
loving care could do for him was done. Ordinarily prone to chafe under special 
attention, he quietly and gracefully submitted to the gentle ministries of those 
to whom it was a precious privilege to minister unto him. 

Friday night, though he slept but little, was an easy one. On Saturday he 
told the writer that, whereas Wednesday and Thursday nights seemed as long as 
months, Friday night was not at all tedious. Doubtless he slept more through its 
silent hours than he supposed. All through Saturday he expressed himself as 
being much easier and in every way better. To the writer was given the sad but 
unspeakably sweet privilege of having the last friendly conversation and of en¬ 
gaging in prayer with him about 7 o’clock on Saturday evening. He then spoke 
hopefully of being able to write at least one article for the Guardian of the 11th 
February, expressing his thanks for the assurance given him that the paper would 
be cared for in his sickness. We freely talked together for a short space concerning 
the kingdom of God in our own souls and in the world, and at his own request 
prayer was offered. Then the parting words were spoken, neither for once sup¬ 
posing that we had parted never again to meet, until, by the mercy of God, we 
meet in the Father’s many-mansioned house to go no more out for ever. 

During the night he was visited by his kind physician, and the night nurse 
looked in on him at frequent intervals. At 6 on Sunday morning the nurse took 
him refreshment, but, while making no complaint of weakness, he excused him¬ 
self from partaking. At 7 o’clock the day nurse on entering the room was startled 
by his appearance and on drawing near concluded he was dead. The doctor was 
immediately summoned and found that it was even so. In the short interval, and 
most probably while lightly sleeping, the weary wheels of life stood still, and “he 
was not, for God took him.” The earthen vessel which for years past had seemed 
ready at any moment to crumble to pieces yielded to the final pressure and suf¬ 
fered the imprisoned spirit to escape to its immortal home—the palace of the 
angels and of God. While pneumonia was the proximate cause of death, it was 
evident to all that the real cause was the collapse of the frail wasted organism 
which for years had barely maintained existence, and which during the past 
year had been additionally so enfeebled by the fall which he sustained. The candle 
had burned to its very socket 

He was buried the next day in the Sewree cemetery. “His death," 
wrote one of his closest and earliest friends, Dr. W. W. Atterbury, 
whom Bowen was constantly mentioning in his home letters, “produced 
a deep impression throughout Western India. Seldom if ever had there 
been so large a gathering in Bombay, on such an occasion, as at his 
funeral." The church was filled with hundreds standing and the whole 
city mourned the loss of its saint. The Indian Witness of Feb. 11, 1888, 
remarked: “The funeral of the Rev. George Bowen was one of the 
largest ever seen iu Bombay. High English officials mingled their 
tears with natives' around the good man's dust." 

A movement was at once begun to erect a large hall in Bombay for 
Christian uses as a monument to Bowen and in due time was carried 
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successfully through. But his true memorial was the life whose mem¬ 
ories were deathless. For weeks after his death the Guardian printed 
letters from all types of men expressing their gratitude and devotion, 
which more than justified the closing words of Dr. Robinson’s account 
of Bowen in the Guardian of Feb. 11: 

George Bowen belonged to all denominations that honoured Christ. To him people 
of all churches, of the various grades of society, of every walk in life, turned as 
to a true friend and counsellor, and as an example of all that is good and beautiful 
in a Christian life. How he was loved and reverenced by Methodists is well known; 
but in this city, where he has gone in and out among his fellows these forty years— 
in this land where his name has ever been as ointment poured forth—there are 
thousands who are not Methodists who love and revere his name, and who will 
affectionately cherish his memory as long as life endures. 

Knowing how accessible he ever was, how quick and sensitive and responsive 
were his sympathies, everybody, irrespective of race or creed, felt that he had a 
prescriptive right to go to him in any time of trouble or distress. And so for these 
many years he has been at the service of every man, woman or child needing 
his counsel or his help, his sympathies or his prayers. The more destitute and de¬ 
graded and feeble the one who appealed to him the more glad was he to wholly 
give himself to that one in love and prayerful sympathy. If since apostolic days 
there has lived a man on earth who unselfishly and disinterestedly sought the 
good of his fellows in Christlike willingness to spend and be spent for them, and 
who stood ever ready to lay down his life for the brethren, that man, we hesi¬ 
tate not to say, was George Bowen. 

A tribute of overflowing affection from Dennis Osborn, for whom 
Bowen bad a great regard and who was one of the most eloquent preach¬ 
ers in the Methodist Church in India and one of the most eloquent 
advocates of missions on his visits to America, appeared in the Indian 
Witness of Feb. 18, 1888: 

For nearly half a century that life has been to infidels and unbelievers an evi¬ 
dence of the truth of the religion he professed which could not be gainsaid. To 
Brahmin and Parsi, to Jew and Moslem, the life of George Bowen has been 
an open book, every line of which has portrayed godliness and truth. An embodied 
illustration of the letter press of God’s book. And multitudes who believed not 
in the Bible, believed in George Bowen, and not a few were led from wondering 
admiration of this remarkable product of grace to devout adoration of the Gracious 
Giver. . . . Christlike character, endowed with mental gifts of the rarest kind, 
enriched with eminent scholarship and culture, strengthened by vigorous and 
constant study, and beautified by uncommon affability and geniality of manner— 
it was nevertheless his likeness to his Master that magnetized his life and made it 
the attracting power that it was. Christ lived in that life and shone from it at 
every point. . . . His genuine and intense repugnance to self-esteem in any form. 

. . . Genuinely pained and annoyed he was at any laudatory allusion to him¬ 
self. . . . That Gibraltar of moral integrity for near half a century, unswayed by 
sound or strife, unmoved and unmovable, a fragile frame, a lowly form, a feeble 
voice, one of the world’s weak things—but a wall of adamant, by tongue, by 
pen and by life against the inroads of evil however sparkling or specious. 

During his life time and ever since his death Bowen’s name has been 
a synonym for pure devotion to Christ. From the multitude of testi- 
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monies of those who knew him or who only knew of him only a few 
can be selected : 

From the Rev. L. B. Tedford, for thirty years a missionary in the 
Western India Mission of the American Presbyterian Church: 

Shall I ever forget the scene of this lowly servant of the most High God stand¬ 
ing on the steps of the old monument just in front of the Bombay Tract and Book 
Society? Standing in the cool of the evening with some other friends preaching 
to the crowds lingering around. Would that a picture of him in his mean attire, 
his long hair and little skull cap, could be produced representing him on his 
usual round of visits to the destitute and unfortunate of the great heathen city. 
Can my wife and I ever forget his most gentle manner and real Christian interest 
shown in his timely call upon us new missionaries in a Bombay hotel. . . . It is 
difficult to state the whole truth concerning him—not to fail to represent him as a 
natural man on the one side, an unnatural on the other, shunning to picture 
him as a Hindu holy man and unduly flattering his virtues. 

From the General Minutes of the South India Conference of the 
M. E. Church, January, 1889, p. 114: 

As a missionary his career was altogether unique. While we admired the spirit 
that animated him in adopting the style of living which he clung to and had the 
profoundest confidence in the purity and sincerity of his motives, few regarded his 
course as wise. . . . He himself says “My passion is for winning souls but it does 
not please the Lord to use me in that way/' . . . His spirit was nobly catholic, 
while at the same time he manifested a rigidly intolerant attitude toward flagrant 
errorists of every school. 

From the Rev. J. G. Potter of the Baptist Mission in India: 

An educated Mohammedan called on me at Agra and stated that he had years 
ago lost faith in the Koran, and been led to believe that if any religious book was 
true it was the Bible. Yet the teaching of Christ as represented by the Sermon 
on the Mount seemed to set before us an impossible standard of living. He decided 
therefore to see for himself if any Christians lived up to it. Hearing of George 
Bowen of Bombay he called upon him at his house in the bazaar and found him 
making tea for himself. He was asked to be seated and offered a cup of tea. 
When prepared he said he was sorry it was not to his taste, wishing to test 
George Bowen’s patience. A second was prepared of which he still said it was 
not as he liked it, so a third was prepared and handed to him. Ho thus felt satis¬ 
fied that George Bowen had the grace of patience to a marked degree, and came 
up to the Christian standard. In course of conversation Mr. Bowen told him of his 
own conversion which had largely been due to the influence of the lady to whom 
he was engaged but who died before they were married. He then showed this Mo¬ 
hammedan visitor the Bible that she had left him. Thinking that such a Bible 
must be greatly valued by George Bowen he decided to test him as to his temper 
and when the old well worn book was placed before him on his knees he pushed 
it aside saying it was very dusty. Then he said the old man without a murmur 
dusted his soiled garments and picked up the book which had been so rudely 
pushed aside and his Mohammedan visitor marvelled at such an exhibition of 
Christian patience and went away convinced that at least one man lived up to the 
teaching of the Sermon on the Mount. 

From Rittonji Nowroji, a converted Parsi, of the Church Missionary 
Society: 

I never lived in Bombay for any length of time, but used to visit it twice a 
year for the Church Missionary Conference, when I had the pleasure of meeting 
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him there. The missionaries of Bombay had arranged to meet and welcome him 
for breakfast at their houses, and Tuesday morning it was the turn of the C. M. S. 
Secretary to expect him for breakfast. He was always asked to conduct the fam¬ 
ily prayers. He used to read a portion of Scriptures, making a few passing com¬ 
ments and leading prayers. His prayers were earnest and solemn, addressed to the 
Great Hearer and Answerer of prayers as if he was accustomed to approach Him 
at all times. At breakfast table he spoke but little but whenever he spoke it was 
evident that he spoke of such matters as were precious to his soul, and edifying to 
his hearers. 

His dress was of the simplest and cheapest kind. Friends would send him new 
clothes by post, but whatever was showy and costly he would pass it on to others 
who were in need, keeping for his own use whatever was simple and cheap. 

During the day he was busy in editing the Bombay Guardian, free of charge, 
accepting only two copies, the proceeds of which he used to spend for his simple 
midday meal which consisted of a small but an ordinary loaf and a plantain. 

In appearance he was thin, and somewhat sad, but he had only to open his 
mouth to convince his hearers that his heart was full of peace, and temper full 
of cheerfulness. Whenever he was tired and wearied out by reading and writing his 
only recreation was to spend a few minutes at a baby organ playing and singing 
with great delight. Once a missionary asked him to mention in his well-circulated 
paper that he needed a large organ for his newly built church. His reply was 
remarkable. “What do you want a large and expensive organ for when one small 
like mine would be sufficient to fill the church with its sweet tone?” Mr. Bowen 
preached daily in the evenings. He was listened to with attention and respect. 
The passers-by saluted him, and once the writer of these few lines witnessed 
that the Governor of Bombay, passing by the road, had his carriage stopped, with 
uplifted hat, to salute the man of God. 

I met a Parsi Victoria driver who was converted and baptised by Mr. Bowen. 
The man was exposed to persecution by his people which had a depressing effect 
on his mind. But as we passed along he pointed out the various corners of the 
road where Mr. Bowen used to take his stand and preach the Gospel to attentive 
hearers. With tears in his eyes he recalled the happy scene when the man of 
God spoke so lovingly of the great mercy shown by God in the Salvation prepared 
by the Lord Jesus Christ. “Alas!” said he, “I am not the same man that I was 
when Mr. Bowen was alive. His words were full of comfort. He would turn my 
sorrow into joy, and if he were here on earth I would have been a strong and a 
rejoicing Christian.” I told him that our Redeemer ever liveth—and He is the 
same yesterday, today and for ever—and can sympathize and cheer and help us 
as no man can ever do. The natives of Bombay of all castes and creeds held Mr. 
Bowen in great respect and admiration, calling him a great Sadhu, or a Saint. 

Once he was seriously ill when friends took him to their home on Malabar 
Hill to nurse and look after him as if he were a member of their family. Three 
or four eminent medical men visited him daily, morning and evening. They did 
their best out of love for him and for the Master whom he loved and served so 
well. At last they thought that a visit to his native country, America, would be 
beneficial. As soon as this recommendation reached the ears of a wealthy Parsi 
gentleman he sent him a cheque for 3000 Rupees, begging of him to take a voyage, 
first class, to America and back. But he told his medical friends that India was his 
home and country and that he would live and die for its inhabitants. When he 
left his bed he wrote and thanked the Parsi friend for his generosity, offering to 
return his money. The gentleman begged of him not to return the money but to 
keep it with him for any future use. The money remained for years in some bank, 
increasing with compound interest. Some years afterwards he was asked by the 
Calcutta Methodist Mission if he would bring their need before the Christian 
public through the Bombay Guardian as they were in debt to the amount of about 
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ten thousand Rupees. Mr. Bowen remembered the money that was in the bank, 
amounting with interest to the sum needed by the brethren. He once more wrote to 
the generous donor whether he would like to have it back, and when told that he 
was welcome to use it in any way he liked, Mr. Bowen sent the whole amount to 
Calcutta, relieving the anxiety of the brethren with one stroke of his pen. 

Mr. Bowen took much interest in the prosperity of the Tract and Book Society, 
acting as its Honorary Secretary for years. His room was a small corner of the 
Depot and his only bed its hard and uncomfortable bench 1 He had selected and 
employed an elderly Christian clerk who helped him in the work. His pay was one 
hundred rupees. He acted as Treasurer also, and once having three or four thou¬ 
sand rupees in his hand, the clerk in a moment of temptation used the money in 
trading in leather, sending it to England, fully intending to refund the same as 
soon as the ship laden with the leather reached England. To his great sorrow 
and disappointment the ship and the cargo went down to the bottom of the sea. 
The man pleaded guilty and tried various fruitless efforts to refund the lost amount 
but was pardoned by the Committee of the Tract Society. They proposed that an¬ 
other responsible clerk should be employed. But Mr. Bowen proposed that as he 
had some time to spare he would himself act in that capacity and save the funds 
of the Society. For years he quietly and patiently worked, which kept him busy 
in addition to his other duties which were neither few nor easy. After making 
up the loss by his unpaid services he retired when it was known that he had thus 
paid up for the fault of the erring clerk. 

From the Minute on Bowen of the Bombay Missionary Conference, 
reported in the Guardian of April 7, 1888: 

“The most striking trait of his character was the catholicity of spirit which 
enabled him without wavering in his adherence to principles and methods of work 
which he deemed most in accordance with the Word and Spirit of the Gospel, and 
the needs of the time, to cooperate heartily with Christians of every name, and to 
sympathize with every form of effort which had as its aim the glory of the Re¬ 
deemer.” 

From the Encyclopedia of Missions: 

Living a life of habitual self-abnegation, he was singuarly free from asceti¬ 
cism and although uncompromising in his views of Christian principle he was wel¬ 
comed in the houses of high and low. It was by his personal ministry that he 
became known, at first despised and ridiculed and then esteemed among the people 
of India. He acquired wide influence by the eminent ability and spirituality of his 
writings. . . . His death produced a deep sensation in Bombay and Western 
India. Those most competent to form a judgment concur in the estimate that he 
exhibited a degree of self-sacrificing devotion to which there is perhaps no exist¬ 
ing parallel in the whole field of missionary labor. 

From the Rev. Henry Haigh, in a lecture delivered in the Central 
Hall, Manchester, England: 

Let me tell you of a man I knew in India—George Bowen by name. He was 
a classical scholar of distinction, and was at home in four of the principal languages 
of Europe. For years he revelled in poetry and philosophy, in romance and contro¬ 
versy, in all those languages. He was, besides, a fine musician; could compose as 
well as perform. In his early manhood Bowen was a philosophic sceptic and a 
rank pessimist. At last, however, there came to him a great experience, which 
made him feel the need and ultimately see the truth of immortality. From that 
point he was led on, until one night he sat down and wrote these words: “If there 
is One above all who notices the desires of men, I wish He would take note of 
this fact, that if it pleases Him to make known His will concerning me I should 
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think it my highest privilege to do that will wherever it might be and whatever 
it might involve.” It was a cry out of darkness, and not long after that Jesus Christ 
became to George Bowen the peace and enthusiasm of his being. There soon grew 
up in him a new sense of obligation to humanity. He was led to leave wealth for 
poverty, to turn from the society of the cultured and friendly that he might care of 
the needs of the ignorant and prejudiced, to renounce a luxurious home for a 
mud-walled hut. He went to India, and for forty years, without one single change, 
he dwelt among the people of that land. Persecution, epidemic, and fierce ener¬ 
vating heat would not drive him away from the crowded streets of Bombay. For 
forty years the thin, frail man spent himself in varied and unwearied self-denial, 
among a people who were persistently unresponsive and many a time violently 
hostile. During that time he would accept no alleviation of his self-imposed hard¬ 
ships, and would permit himself to receive no human honour. He was consumed 
with a passion for bettering the people amongst whom he lived, and he laid down 
his life on their behalf. That is the enthusiasm for humanity which the foreign 
mission enterprise in a hundred cases proves to have been developed among those 
who have embraced Christianity. 

From the Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D.: 

I never put my eye on that unique and heroic George Bowen, or ever had a 
line of correspondence with him. His volume of Daily Meditations is the most 
fresh and spiritually fertilizing book of that kind that has appeared in my time; 
its keen insight of God’s Word and of human hearts was worthy of old Matthew 
Henry. 

Alexander Duff—whose magnificent missionary address was the high-water 
mark of all the eloquence I ever heard—and George Bowen were widely different 
men. But it was worth planting Christian Missions in India if it were only to 
produce two such superb successors of the apostles . . . the record of a life “hid 
with Christ in God” but not to be hid from the loving admiration of God’s people 
the world over. 

From Bishop Edward G. Andrews, D.D.: 

He was a Saint, pure, spiritual, self-sacrificing, full of simple victorious faith, 
and full of the missionary spirit of his Lord. His book of Daily Readings is one 
of the choicest of the devotional works of my library, and I never take it into my 
hand but what it brings to remembrance what I saw in his life, and emphasizes 
with unusual power the particular utterances of the successive days. I think that his 
general characteristics would be rather those of the mystic, than of the execu¬ 
tive and administrative servant of the Lord Jesus Christ. He lived continually in 
communication with his Lord. 

From the Rev. J. Sumner Stone, M.D.; an article entitled “The White 
Yogi” in Forward, Dec. 23, 1889: 

Two young men just landed from America on “India’s coral strand” started out 
to see the curiosities and celebrities of a great city on the shore of the Indian 
Ocean. There were monuments, temples, and palaces by the score; there were 
princes and princelings, governors and generals and nabobs. But this morning we 
were hunting a prince, but not among palaces. So we picked our way through the 
crowded native district till we came to a broad street called Grant Road, and stopped 
in front of a low, one-storied building divided into narrow apartments, two rooms 
deep. This was the office of the Bombay Guardian and the home of its editor 
and proprietor—one of the celebrities of India. Americans and English called him 
George Bowen; natives called him the “White Yogi,” or white saint. To our timid 
knock the door opened and—I started. It was December, 1880, yet we seemed to be 
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in the presence of a Huguenot, Geneva Calvinist, or Scotch Covenanter of the 
sixteenth century. The figure that greeted us might have been John Calvin or John 
Knox. Spare body, thin face, gray beard, narrow, high forehead, surmounted by 
rimless skull cap, thus the “White Yogi” stood framed in the door, bidding the 
strangers to enter. 

How shall I picture to you that room? It was small, its furniture was of the 
plainest type and limited. The editorial table was a chaos of books, copy, manu¬ 
scripts, and periodicals. Among the books, placed without order in the bookcases, 
I noticed a loaf of bread next to a dictionary, and a few bananas sharing a shelf 
with some works on theology and sociology. I realized that I was in the presence 
of a remarkable man, in the sanctum of one of the leading writers of the Indian 
empire, one of the most distinguished representatives of Christianity in the eastern 
world. At once there flashed into my mind the words of Jesus concerning John 
the Baptist: “What went ye out into the wilderness to see? A man clothed in soft 
raiment? behold, they that wear soft clothing are in kings’ houses. But what went 
ye out for to see? A prophet? yes, I say unto you, and more than a prophet.” 

George Bowen was a scholarly man; he was by birth and training a gentleman. 
He was widely read, widely traveled, a thoroughly trained man. When he wrote 
golden words flowed from his pen; gems of thought fell from his lips when he 
spoke. He had the brain of a philosopher, the soul of a poet, and the genius of a 
musician. I wish I could convey to you the impression produced by the strangely- 
gifted man when he sat down at the organ to let his fingers “wander idly over 
the noisy keys.” He lived in poverty, yet he was rich—he had all that the million¬ 
aire possesses—sufficient. He lived among the poorest of the people, was a com¬ 
rade of the coolie, yet he was sought by the cultured and the noble. . . . 

Once a distinguished gentleman said to George Bowen: “I will come and have 
breakfast with you.” 

“Come and welcome,” replied the White Yogi. 

When the noble guest arrived he was received into the little editorial sanctum 
and seated amid the confusion of books and papers before described. There were 
no signs of breakfast. At last, when his appetite was beginning to call rather loudly 
for substantial, Mr. Bowen remarked: “We would better break our fast.” He 
then set out a soap box, placed on it a loaf of bread, a bunch of bananas, a pitcher 
of water, two knives, and two glasses, and invited his guest to draw up and share 
his meal. There were no apologies. This was his daily fare. He counted it no dis-* 
courtesy to share his ordinary meal with any man who might be his guest, be he 
bishop or beggar. . . . 

The White Yogi differed from other saints of church and heathen history in 
many respects. He was not sour or sanctimonious. He was not austere or critical. 
He never complained of other people’s style of living. He went, like Jesus, gladly 
to the feasts and festivals of rich and poor alike. In palace and hut George Bowen 
was always a welcome guest, ready by any means in his power to contribute to the 
joys of young and old. 

He was not a monk in dress or manner. He was a brother among men of all 
degrees. He was an indefatigable worker, a student, a writer, a preacher, a mis¬ 
sionary, a minister of Christ. 

Nothing went on in the world—social, religious, or political—that escaped his 
notice. For nearly thirty years his journal spoke forth truths, commendations, ad¬ 
monitions, denunciations, that men of all creeds and ranks in India gave heed to. 
His editorial sanctum could be an Olivet or a Sinai. 

This remarkable man finished his fortieth year of work in India without a fur¬ 
lough or vacation. One evening, shortly after this fortieth anniversary, he was 
induced by two Christian ladies, medical missionaries, to come to their home for 
a day or two, on the ground that he was not well and needed a little home nurs¬ 
ing. It seemed strange for him, but he yielded and allowed himself to be cared 
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for by them, as if they were his daughters. Several times during the night these 
ministering spirits looked into his room. About six in the morning he opened his 
eyes and saw one of the sisters, and smilingly greeted her with a cheery “Good 
morning 1” At seven, when she came again, he was gone. The worn shell was 
lying on the cot like an abandoned chrysalis. 

Dr. Stone has supplemented his account of “The White Yogi” in the 
following letter: 

It was my good fortune to meet the Rev. George Bowen late in December, 
1880, in Bombay, India. Landing that day from America I improved the oppor¬ 
tunity to get acquainted with one with whose fame I was familiar. As he welcomed 
me to his humble home in a remote part of Bombay, he had the appearance of some 
long departed saint. Huss, Calvin or Knox, with thin face crowned by skull cap, 
emaciated frame, a reincarnation seemed to be greeting me with gentle voice in 
kindly welcome. He had the appearance of a recluse devoted to study and good 
works. I was fascinated by the man. He was living in extreme poverty, in two 
small rooms devoid of any luxuries. Yet if contentment implied riches, George 
Bowen was a multi-millionaire. No wonder he was named the “White Yogi.” He 
was like one of the hermits of the early centuries without one of their vices. He 
was fastidious in dress, a perfect gentleman of culture in his devotion to high 
thinking, clean living and delight in human friendships. From the Government 
House on Malabar hill to the home of the humblest cottages he was prized as a 
friend. English, Americans, Eurasians, Hindus, Parsis, Moslems, all classes and 
conditions looked upon him as a saint. Yet he seemed utterly unconscious of saint¬ 
hood. His latch string was always out to callers, no matter whom. The scholar, 
the writer, the recluse never showed signs of annoyance when a visitor knocked 
at his door. It may be that only a box was available for a seat, yet with unaffected 
courtesy it was proffered, even to the high ecclesiastic, a Bishop delegated by Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, when by her special orders he called to convey her re¬ 
spects. I, a young missionary, was received with the same courtesy as was the 
Queen’s Chaplain. We both were served with a cup of tea brewed by Mr. Bowen. 
The great churchman related with delight how Mr. Bowen took a loaf of bread 
from behind some books on a library shelf, sliced and buttered the bread, then, 
when tea was ready, invited his distinguished guest to lunch with him- There was 
no display of affectation, but the utmost simplicity on the part of George Bowen in 
the hospitality extended. The chaplain of Her Majesty the Queen Empress of 
Great Britain and India, was entertained as would be an humble Eurasian or a 
poor missionary. Mr. Bowen’s conversation was always adapted to the mental 
equipment of his guest. The great churchman spoke with delight of the feast of 
reason and flow of soul that made his hour with the saint and scholar mem¬ 
orable. . . . 

It was my good fortune to be appointed in charge of the Methodist churches 
in Bombay and thus for a period of four years I became the pastor of Mr. Bowen. 
He was in my home when he passed away. On a day in February, 1888, we laid his 
wasted body under the grass and flowers. February is the month of roses in India. 
A group of his friends sang the old hymns of hope as we lowered the frail tene¬ 
ment of clay into the grave. In addition to his remarkable mental and spiritual 
gifts, George Bowen was a musician of unusual talent. His visits to our parsonage, 
where he dined with us once a week, will ever be remembered as musical treats. 
Sitting alone at the organ his improvisations reminded us of the Lost Chord as his 
fingers wandered over the keys evoking music strange and beautiful. 

It has been my privilege to meet many distinguished men, but never one to 
compare with George Bowen, the White Yogi of Bombay, India. Gentle, humble, 
beloved by all, he was a ten talent servant of his Master Christ. He lived, served, 
passed to his reward an Imago Christi. 
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Another of those who knew Bowen in Bombay was Mrs. W. W. 
Bruere, who wrote under date of January 6, 1937: 

I knew Bro. Bowen only a little over a year, as he died the first part of my 
second year in India. 

A few things concerning him stand out in my memory very vividly. The first 
few days after I arrived in Bombay with H. C. Stuntz and family Bro. Prautch 
took me to call upon Bro. Bowen. He lived alone in a little cabin-like house, as I 
remember, in the vicinity of Grant Road Church. We talked for a short time and 
then when we were ready to go, he arose and closed the door, and we knelt with 
him in prayer. As I remember, he prayed for the new missionary and for the work 
that was being done by the missionaries in India. 

He performed our marriage ceremony—at a Mission House. Afterward he sat 
down and played on my organ, which I had taken with me to India, from Boston, 
Mass. He played so beautifully that I asked him what he played. He replied, “I 
don’t know. I improvised it.” Once when I was very ill he prayed for me and 
claimed, “The gifts of God are without repentance.” He was greatly beloved, very 
humble, sincere, deeply religious. 

Very popular—received daily invitations to dine at the home of Anglo-Indians 
and missionaries. He was our Dist. Supt.—so humble that when my husband, 
the Rev. W. W. Bruere, asked him to give him directions or orders about the 
work in Bombay he replied, “I prefer to take orders from you.” 

My husband was not on salary when we married, as he had gone as a volunteer 
to India at the call of Bishop William Taylor from Pennington, N. J., Seminary. 
Therefore he had no spare change—neither had I as I went out to India in a Faith 
Mission. 

Unknown to me, my husband got up his courage and borrowed a small sum 
from Mr. Bowen for a short, inexpensive third class wedding trip to a nearby 
hill station. 

Rev. George Bowen was of medium height, very thin, clothing hung loosely, 
wore a thin long gray beard, had beautiful blue eyes, always wore a black silk 
skull cap, never a sun helmet, worked early and late, walked long distances, always 
first to visit the sick, always ready to help the poor native who came to him. 

As a listener or preaching, he was usually at the services held on the Sabbath, 
in three languages: English, Marathi and Tamil. 

He had no cook, was very frugal, eating a banana only for breakfast while writ¬ 
ing at his desk. 

He literally lived the life of Jesus, preaching in the churches or on the streets 
and at a central square each evening at five o’clock. 

Bishop William Taylor first instituted street preaching in Bombay(?). Crowds 
followed him from place to place, to hear the same talk, the blessed Gospel, which 
they never before heard in like manner. Among the converts were heads of fam¬ 
ilies from among the educated English-speaking Hindus, Parsis and Anglo-In¬ 
dians, the latter members of the Church of England. Some of these became stalwart 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Churches, the Church of England and Scottish 
Churches. These new converts were deeply attached to Rev. George Bowen. Great 
numbers of Hindus who never did outwardly become Christians reverenced him 
as a saint, a holy man. 

In church while listening to a sermon, he had a habit of stroking his beard. 
I’ve often watched him in church doing this. 

A funny thing was that he had an imitator in the person of a lowly Parsi Chris¬ 
tian. 

Mrs. Frances Hazen Gates, still living in 1937, remembers the im¬ 
pression which Bowen made upon her: 
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I wonder if I am not the only person living who knew and loved George 
Bowen! My recollection of him goes back to 1857 when I was a girl of five years. 

Father and Mother were very fond of Mr. Bowen, and he frequently came to 
our house (we were living in Bombay) for a Sunday dinner. 

I think, probably, he was the homeliest man I have ever seen—plain of coun¬ 
tenance, and thin, to ungainliness. But I think we who knew him realized his 
inward beauty. The children would rush to the door when we knew Mr. Bowen 
was coming and each would try to grasp at least a finger. I think perhaps I was 
his favorite, as he seemed to like to talk with me. 

I presume you have mentioned his early life as a non-Christian, parading as a 
fop the streets of New York City. 

At one time my mother hearing that Mr. Bowen had no bed, but lay on his 
desk, busied herself with another missionary lady and arranged a comfortable cot 
with all appurtenances. This was left in his room during his absence at one time. 
Some little time later Mr. Bowen said to mother, “Do you know of any poor 
woman who needs a bed? I found one in my room the other day, and I cannot 
sleep on it when I think some one else needs it.” 

Some years later he visited us at Ahmednagar. Mother asked him, “Did you 
sleep well, last night?” His answer was truthfully characteristic, “To tell the truth, 
Mrs. Hazen, I did not sleep very well. I am so accustomed to sleeping on my 
office table that the soft bed kept me awake.” 

My most vivid and delightful recollections of Mr. Bowen are when I was eleven 
and over. He used to come to the Annual Mission meeting held in Ahmednagar. 
In all social occasions he was the “life of the party.” His jokes and funny doings 
kept every one laughing. 

At a picnic one time he called to Dr. Bissell, “I dare you to climb that tree”— 
(a very high tree with no low branches). He threw off his coat and rushed for¬ 
ward, as though he could easily climb it. 

The Governor of Bombay and other officials thought highly of Mr. Bowen. 
Quaint as he was he mingled freely with cultured society. They recognized in 
him superior intelligence. An English lady told me once of being at Government 
House for a great reception. She saw an ungainly man, poorly dressed (not 
in evening dress) come in. The Governor excused himself to the group and went 
forward to eagerly meet the newcomer. My friend had thought him the Goanese 
cook, and was much surprised at the Governor’s cordiality. She was later in¬ 
troduced to the “ungainly man” and had a chance to converse with him. She said 
to me, “What a wonderful man that Mr. Bowen is—he is a genius” Uncouth as 

he appeared, he never forgot his early life, and when in society, was refined in 

his manner. 

The Indians loved him—as did the Europeans who knew him. 

As a girl, Mr. Bowen wrote quite regularly to me and never was a letter ended 
without some beautiful thought in the way of advice. How I regret the necessity 
that came—owing to my coming to America—of having to dispose of those wonder¬ 
ful, helpful words. But I always remembered one of the last he wrote before I 
left. He was sorry to have me leave India. He felt there was a great work for me 
to do there and he wrote—something in this way—Education does not always 
mean going to College. A man with a pencil and books can get a fine education. 

I never saw Mr. Bowen “out of patience,” or riled by anything. 

I feel as though I had made a very feeble effort to give any kind of impression 

of a man who was truly a “man of God.” 

I never heard any criticism from any one as to his sincerity and matchless 
character. Every one who knew him loved him. 

The late Bishop Oldham of the Methodist Episcopal Church, one of 
the saintliest men of the last generation, wrote: 
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Regarding George Bowen. The first time I met him was under rather re¬ 
markable circumstances. I was a young surveyor in the service of the British Gov¬ 
ernment. He was located in Bombay in a humble tenement in one of the bazaars 
where who-so-ever would could approach and converse with him. But to return to 
my first meeting him. ’Twas on this wise— 

I was on my way to Bombay from a town in the Western ghats, waiting for a 
train to Bombay. Presently a train rolls in with one of its carriages filled with 
English and Eurasian young people. I learned they were going home from a camp 
meeting held up in the hills. When the train rolled out the young people began to 
sing; but after a few minutes the voices became lower and finally ceased entirely. 
I had recently been converted and was very much alive to religious phenomena 
of any kind. The stopping of the singing was accompanied by a subdued thrill of 
feeling and I turned to my nearest neighbor to enquire “What ails the company?” 
The man silently pointed to the middle of the carriage where George Bowen was 
seated with his eyes closed and a rapt look on his face. “That’s George Bowen and 
he is praying.” 

I recall this saying of his. We were talking of an Anglo-Indian missionary who 
was complaining of his scant salary. Bowen, who knew the man and the situation, 
quietly said, “A man can always double his income by halving his desires.” 

From Lieut. Col. G. W. Oldham, for many years in India in the Royal 
Engineers, and father of the Rev. J. H. Oldham of the International 
Missionary Council: 

It was in the year 1870 that I first made the acquaintance of George Bowen of 
Bombay. My wife and I began then to attend an evening meeting for study of the 
Word and prayers, at the house of the Rev. J. S. Robertson, Secretary of the 
Church Missionary Society. This weekly meeting was, at that time, almost the 
only centre of social religious intercourse in Bombay. On the second or third 
occasion, as we were driving to the Mission House through the cocoamr groves 
in Girgaum in the moonlight, we passed two figures on the railway bridge walking 
quickly as if late. I remarked to my wife that I thought they were going to the 
meeting. Should we not offer them a scat in the carriage? She looked at the spare 
figure of Mr. Bowen, clad in white trousers and well worn alpaca coat, and 
hesitated. However, we picked up the strangers and found we had entertained an 
angel, whose friendship we afterwards prized among our greatest privileges. I 
have always thought of George Bowen as a man who had got 100 miles start in 
the Christian race, and no one seemed able to catch him up. He was then living 
at the Depot of the Religious Tract and Book Society, of which he was the unpaid 
agent. He lived in a small apartment adjoining the bookshop, without any com^ 
forts. His room was open to the road—hot and dusty. Many a passing beggar 
stopped to ask for alms which were bestowed if any pice were available. He 
preached two or three times a week in Marathi from his doorstep. In the sale 
room he received his visitors high and low of every name and nation. He was 
brother to every man, and especially welcomed all who were members of the 
household of faith. His ordinary fare consisted of bread and plantains, but he fre¬ 
quently breakfasted or had his evening meal with friends, at whose houses he was 
always a welcome guest. I remember his telling me how he had been troubled with 
small ants getting into the bread place on his shelf. Those who have lived in India 
know how difficult it is to expel these intruders from a loaf of bread. Mr. Bowen 
prayed about it, and was presented with a tin box which delivered him from his 
enemies. 

When the revival under William Taylor resulted in the formation of a Metho¬ 
dist Episcopal Church in Bombay, Mr. Bowen gave up the work he had so long 
carried on for the Tract Society, and helped as a minister to build up the Metho- 
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dist Episcopal Church, which started on the lines of a self-supporting church and 
Mission. Mr. Bowen had long maintained that if the Indian Church was ever to 
become self-supporting it must have set before it the example of a church, with 
a spirit of self-sacrifice, whose pastors would be content to live on salaries such 
as Indian Christians could afford as members to give. I have heard it said that he 
never spent more than Rupees 20 a month on himself. When he removed to live in 
a room in Moos Buildings. Grant Road, he continued the same simple mode of 
life. He came to breakfast with us once a week. If he arrived a little before the 
time when we assembled, he would open the piano and improvise sweet harmonies, 
or recall the music of his early days. Although his life was that of an ascetic, 
he made no profession of asceticism. He protested against any such idea. There 
was a story current that one of the Cowley fathers visited him and inquired as to 
his rules of diet. He replied that he ate what was set before him, asking no 
questions. 

On one occasion when he was absent from Bombay a friend got the key of his 
room from the neighbour with whom it was left. We had his room thoroughly 
cleaned, and his scanty wardrobe renewed. The next time we met at breakfast, 
Mr. Bowen who had a real vein of humour, and suspected our complicity, com¬ 
plained that during his absence thieves had broken into his house. 

The heading of one of his articles in the Bombay Guardian, in the hottest week 
of the year, was “Mangos.” It began somewhat in this way. “Circumstances being 
favourable (meaning if he got one) we eat one mango every hot season.” Then 
followed one of those deeply spiritual articles which like the four streams that 
went out from the Garden of Eden issued week after week from his pen to re¬ 
fresh weary souls throughout India and in the regions beyond. 

The late Dr. Hanna of Edinburgh, who wrote the short account of George 
Bowen which prefaced the edition of Daily Meditations published by Douglas, 
Edinburgh, told me that when staying in Liverpool at the house of a former Bom¬ 
bay merchant, his host, in bidding him good night put into his hand a copy of the 
American edition of the Meditations and asked him to let him know his opinion 
of the book. Dr. Hanna sat up late, reading page after page, and next morning 
he said to his host, “I want to know something of the life of the author, because 
the book is written from a higher standpoint in Christian experience than almost 
any book I have ever read.” This led Dr. Hanna to make further enquiries as to 
George Bowen's life and to give the result in the preface. Mr. Bowen was no 
great preacher, but his life was a sermon after the pattern of the Sermon on the 
Mount, and it was consistent to the end, which was peace. I left India in 1881 
but returned for a few weeks in December, 1887. He was crippled then with a 
broken thigh-bone but the same humble, loving, saintly man. 

I thank God on every remembrance of him because of his likeness to his Master. 

George Bowen’s conversion from unbelief to faith was a spiritual movement to 
which every part of his nature gave consent, and the life which followed was the 
harmonious expression of his whole being thus raised to a higher plane by the 
revelation of God in Christ. That reality which is referred to in this sketch as the 
leading characteristic of all his religious life, was the result of this transformation. 
All he did in the service of the Saviour who had revealed Himself to him was 
done with the calmness, the resolution, the rationalness of one who found in the 
atmosphere of a consecrated Christian life his soul’s true element. This was the 
secret of the joy and beauty of his self-sacrifice. There is a kind of self-denial which 
is ever conscious of itself. But his was true and beautiful in proportion as it was 
free from this selfish taint. It was attractive because it was so unconscious. . . . 

To those of us who were intimately associated with the departed missionary 
leader, the sense of loss has day by day grown deeper. Christian work with which 
he was associated and Christian assemblies which he was wont to frequent, have 
seemed almost less Christian by reason of the absence of one who gave the high 
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tone of his own spirit to everything with which he was identified. As we con¬ 
template the end of his conversation we are not strangers to the danger of resting 
satisfied with a vicarious devotion. It was inspiring and strengthening to know that 
one lived and worked so nobly in the midst of us. 

But perhaps the most striking and adequate appreciation of Bowen 
was from a purely secular source, representing not the missionary com¬ 
munity but the British civil and military viewpoint. It was the tribute 
of the Times of India, Feb. 11, 1888, the leading English paper then in 
Western India: 

The death of the Rev. George Bowen, the tidings of which passed rapidly 
through our city on the 5th instant, has deprived this community of one of its oldest 
and most widely honoured members. The sorrow awakened by his unexpected remov¬ 
al is not confined to any one section of the Christian Church, or to any one class of 
the community. One who has for forty years occupied a unique place as a missionary 
among us has passed away, and the sense of loss is intensified by the feeling, 
present doubtless to the minds of all who knew him, that the place of George Bowen 
will always remain empty. His was a work and a personality sui generis, and, in 
the ordinary acceptation of the word, he can have no successor. The removal of 
George Bowen marks the close of an epoch in the history of our community. 
Those who were acquainted with the select spirits who engaged in the first be¬ 
ginnings of Christian enterprise in this part of India will recognise in his departure 
the passing away of the last link that bound the present to that memorable past, 
and many Anglo-Indians living in retirement in the homeland will feel that the 
only remaining living tie between them and the city of their former habitation 
has now been broken. Nearly thirteen years ago one of the great leaders—John 
Wilson—fell, and now another, different in the bent of his mind and in the methods 
of his life, but of similar purpose and similar wide-reaching influence, has followed. 
An outline of Mr. Bowen’s life has already appeared in our columns; in the 
present sketch we shall attempt only a brief estimate of the character and influ¬ 
ence of the man. George Bowen was a man of rare individuality. In any commu¬ 
nity this individuality would have asserted itself, but in a community like ours, 
in which the conditions of society so manifestly tend to the levelling down of all 
men to the same tone of thinking and action, a man who could stand alone, who 
could mould his life according to his own high convictions of responsibility, and 
who felt bound by no artificial standards, could not but stand forth as a conspicu¬ 
ous personality. Hence it was that many a visitor passing through our city, intent 
upon noting not merely the outward features of our life in Western India but also 
the moral forces which are at work among us, sought out before all things the 
humble dwelling of this saintly man, that they might be brought in contact with 
something of the inward movements that are silently moulding the life of the com¬ 
munity. Mr. Bowen was known to most as a missionary who chose, for the 
furtherance of the cause to which he had devoted himself, a style of life marked by 
extreme self-sacrifice and privation; by many he was regarded as a kind of Chris¬ 
tian faqir. But this latter conception of him must appear to those who knew him 
best as singularly misleading and incomplete. In his own autobiographical sketches 
he has himself set forth the reasons which impelled him to select this particular 
mode of life and to desire to be independent of any foreign support. He aimed at 
divesting himself of everything that might stand as a barrier between him and the 
people of the land, and that might prevent them from discerning the true dis¬ 
interestedness of Christian effort. He chose the example of St. Paul as his model, 
and working, not with trained hands as did the apostle, but with his versatile 
and cultured mind, he became chargeable to none. This naturally called forth a 
mode of life of the simplest and most self-denying kind lived among the dwellings 
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of the humble. From his humble dwelling he issued every morning on missions of 
love to those needing Christian guidance and consolation and on visits to his Chris¬ 
tian friends and fellow-workers. He might be seen returning with quick step when 
the sun was already well up, and during the hotter hours of the day he would be 
found busy at his desk engaged in study and correspondence, in receiving visits 
from inquirers whom he instructed, or in the editorial duties connected with the 
Bombay Guardian. Again, as evening drew near, he sallied forth to the places 
where he was wont to preach in the open air to the passing crowds. On many an 
evening he might have been seen standing on the steps at the base of the great 
lamp in front of the Money School proclaiming his message to the large congre¬ 
gation of passers-by that usually gathered around him. In the later evening he 
would be found conducting religious services in the churches with which he was 
connected, or taking part in the important work of Bible translation or revision, or 
visiting the homes of his most intimate friends, into which his presence seemed 
always to bring something of the higher atmosphere in which he lived and worked. 

It might be thought that such a life would gradually have tended to narrowness 
and exclusiveness, and this may have been the impression formed by casual ob¬ 
servers who saw only the outside of his life and knew nothing of the man. But 
George Bowen’s self-denial sprung from a genuine love of men, and this love, in 
combination with the high culture of his early life, preserved him from that nar¬ 
rowing of sympathy which occasionally accompanies some forms of intense re¬ 
ligiousness. Mr. Bowen in his early life had enjoyed the best opportunities which 
wealthy and cultured surrounding could supply. The story of his early life, his 
dark time of scepticism, and his remarkable transition from darkness to light has 
already been told in our columns. The change in his life was so marked, so dis¬ 
tinct in his own consciousness, that we need not wonder that it was followed by a 
life of corresponding intensity and decision. St. Paul, whom he chose as his apos¬ 
tolic model, passed through a great crisis followed by a life the most pronounced 
that the church has ever furnished, and so was it, in his own measure, with this 
devoted missionary who sought humbly to follow in his footsteps. He, too, retained 
throughout his new life all his breadth of culture, and no circumstances or sur¬ 
roundings, however humble, could dwarf the moral and spiritual dignity of the 
man; on the contrary, they only served to render it more conspicuous. In his most 
humble dwelling he could entertain the humblest and make him feel welcome; but 
in the same dwelling the highest had no consciousness of the exceptional surround¬ 
ings and no feeling of condescension in the presence of one who received them with 
true gentlemanly courtesy and dignity. The same breadth of nature was conspicuous 
in his relations with men and with churches. During the later years of his life he 
was specially associated with the Methodist Episcopal Church of America; and 
yet he seemed to be the exclusive property of no one denomination, and to have 
the power of sympathizing with every method of Christian activity that was di¬ 
rected to the same high aim to which his life was consecrated. His views of mis¬ 
sionary methods were characterized by a breadth that is not too common, and to 
those who knew him best there will always remain the memory of one who was 
ever self-denying, yet ever genial, intensely devoted to his own work, yet ever 
ready to sympathize with the work of others. This geniality found frequent ex¬ 
pression in the families which knew him best, in the wider social circle, and in the 
company of his fellow-workers. It explains the quiet humour which brightened the 
pages of his Guardian, and our readers must often have noted it in the extracts 
which we frequently brought into our pages, dealing with men and with things. 
Within the brief compass of an article we can only touch upon the literary side 
of Mr. Bowen’s activity. The Bombay Guardian, which for many years was con¬ 
ducted under his sole editorship, supplied a constant field for the exercise of his 
literary gifts. His expositions of Scripture were marked by a rare insight and keen¬ 
ness of perception akin to genius, and some of these collected into works of de- 
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votion, notably his Daily Meditations, have attained a wide circulation in this 
country, in Great Britain, and in America. His keen observation was directed also 
to other subjects, and in questions of government and policy his judgment was 
often fearlessly given. His republican sympathies could never blind his vision to 
the reality of the blessings of the mild despotism by which monarchy rules in 
India, and our Government has often received the support of his independent and 
fearless pen in matters in which superficial criticism has sometimes misled thinkers 
of less penetration and weaker judgment. Nor was he slow to condemn the actions 
of those in power when he felt them to be unworthy of the representatives of a 
great Christian nation. The natives of India will miss his advocacy of their just 
rights, and the Government of Bombay ought to feel the loss of a conscientious 
critic of its policy and an unbiased supporter of all that is just and righteous in its 
administration. Such writers and such editors are a strength to the public press 
of any country, and we believe that Mr. Bowen’s example and influence as an editor 
have borne good fruit. 

Mr. Bowen’s whole life was a testimony to the disinterestedness of his aims; 
but special instances of it were of frequent occurrence. One of these, which is 
strikingly characteristic af the man, may be mentioned. A wealthy gentleman of 
this city, who had been greatly impressed by Mr. Bowen’s life and who knew also 
the independence of his character, was desirous of expressing in some tangible form 
his admiration for the man. lie knew that he could not offer him any pecuniary 
gift, but as he left the country he placed a large sum of money at his credit in one 
of the banks with instructions that, after he had sailed, Mr. Bowen should be ap^ 
prised of his possession. Soon after an appeal came from Calcutta for aid in the 
erection of a church, and the whole of this large amount, thus secretly gifted to 
the missionary, was immediately contributed by him to meet the urgent need of 
his Christian brethren in Calcutta. And throughout his life of privation, although 
he had little consciousness of his own needs, he was ever mindful of the wants of 
others, and contributed to the help of Christian and other benevolent schemes on a 
scale which few were able to understand and fewer still were able to follow. The 
life of such a man could not fail to make a deep impression on all earnest minds in 
this community. We have no doubt that many of our native fellow-citizens have 
felt its influence, and some of them have not been slow to acknowledge it. We 
know of many amongst our own countrymen who owe all that is best in their 
lives to their contact with him and of others who were made better through their 
reverence for his character; and no one enjoyed the love and confidence of the 
Native Christian community more truly than the missionary who so thoroughly 
identified himself with all their interests. It is a mark of true greatness to be able 
thus to attract such a diversity of men and minds. The poor and the rich, the un¬ 
educated and the cultured, alike found a point of attachment in the character of 
the man. There can be little doubt where that point lay. Reality and self-forgetting 
sympathy were the most marked features of his character, and these are the quali¬ 
ties which most inspire confidence and affection. His was a nature incapable of 
affectation and free from all self-consciousness. He was self-denying, not because 
he was conscious of the esteem and admiration which self-denial wins, but because 
this was the form in which his life found its most natural expression. He was 
humble, not because humility is beautiful and attractive, but because he had learned 
to be meek and lowly in heart. Hence the power and influence of his devotional 
writings, so different from much that is written on similar subjects; hence the 
manly vigour of his thought when it entered the most sacred regions of the soul 
and touched the highest themes. We have dwelt upon these features of the life 
of this man of faith. Through forty years that life has been among us, from its 
very character mingling little with the busy currents of public movements that have 
been flowing onwards, guided by other aims and other plans; and yet we cannot 
but feel poorer that a life so rich in noble purpose and lofty aim has passed away 
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from among us. Gladly and ungrudgingly, therefore, do we offer this tribute of 
honour to the memory of one who neither loved nor sought it while he lived. 

To this estimate of the Times of India , Mr. Rankin’s judgment may 
be added. From Mr. Rankin, Dec. 23, 1902: 

There was never such a paper as the Guardian under Bowen’s hand. No great 
interest was unrepresented in that journal. Its political influence was strong, and 
of the very best kind in India. Its selections and discussions showed the extra¬ 
ordinary range and quality of the editor’s mnd, while everything was viewed in 
the light of the highest criteria, and with such a threefold knowledge of Christian¬ 
ity—philosophical, historical and experimental—as in its combination never was 
surpassed, so I believe. 

The kind of personal contact with representatives of all religions which was 
possessed by Bowen made him an expert, if there ever was one, in comparative 
religion. His conclusions are shared by every great missionary scholar who ever 
lived in India, China or elsewhere—Duff, Carey, Kellogg, Legge, Williams, 
Martin, McCartee and all the rest. And these conclusions are set at naught by 
the confident exponents of our modern thought, who have nothing but a super¬ 
ficial acquaintance—however great their erudition—with the Bible, or the pagans, 
or even their own souls. But they are preparing the way for a general apostasy 
from the faith once delivered to the saints —me judice. Bowen, like Schwartz, was 
also an example of the political value of the missionary. He held the confidence 
of all parties except parties to wrong. He was known to understand intimately 
the sentiments of the natives. He also was persona grata with the best foreign 
families and officials. 

The political value of the missionary may often be summed up in his common 
function of interpreter, but interpreter raised to the nth power, such as that men¬ 
tioned in Elihu’s address to Job. Think of Livingstone interpreting England to 
Africa and Africa to England! What if all interpreters were like him! Robert 
Morison, Gutzlaff and Medhurst interpreting England to China and China to 
England; Bridgman, Parker, Williams, Martin, McCartee interpreting China to 
America and America to China—interpreting each at its truest and best to the 
other, holding in themselves and promoting between countries confidence, con¬ 
ciliation and some measure of fraternity, not only as indispensable linguists, but 
always as confidential and trusted advisers in the most important matters, without 
whose agency nothing could issue but misunderstanding and strife. The missionary 
is often the real and principal agent of negotiations, while another man bears the 
title; and often he moulds the impression made, he supplies a great part of the 
facts and the wisdom called for in each exigency; not only this, but he often initi¬ 
ates measures of the utmost importance, which without him would not be consid¬ 
ered. He supplies the intelligence by which the political parties find possible a 
rapprochement; and above all he exemplifies that good faith with all parties con¬ 
cerned, on which alone treaties, conferences, conventions ever can stand. He is 
without duplicity while he shows the best diplomacy, and he combines the utmost 
loyalty to his own government with an ardent purpose to promote the welfare of 
the people among whom he lives. He interprets man to man, country to country 
and heaven to earth, while he shows that whether in earth or heaven the justi¬ 
fication of any moral being or party is contingent on the observance of good faith, 
without which moral, social and political alienation must ensue. Thus he proves 
that his theology is in accordance with the nature of things and the whole order of 
the moral universe. . . . 

But Bowen’s political value was not only thus in his direct and personal offices, 
his personal advice being often sought, but also through his periodical, which 
both summed up all important news and contained the most weighty discussion of 
public measures, international relations, and those between the British Government 
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and all classes of the India natives. Bowen was not less a missionary for this 
political work—but all the more one. He believed with John Milton that “there 
are no politics like those which the Scriptures teach,” and he taught and exempli¬ 
fied in India. the politics of the Hebrew prophets and also of St. Paul. The mis¬ 
sionary is the heart of all the best things in our outward state, no less than the 
means of the largest inward good. He not only preaches the Gospel, but teaches 
men to observe all things that Christ has commanded. And he teaches not only by 
precept; he exemplifies these teachings in the common affairs and common rela¬ 
tions of life. 

From Mr. Rankin, Dec. 30, 1902: 

In the entire history of missions no man can be named who exemplifies a more 
perfect combination of character and culture than George Bowen; or who more 
completely reproduces under modern conditions of life and thought that are highly 
pronounced, the apostolic experience of truth and ideal of life. Some particular 
aspects of Christian experience appear in larger relief in some other persons; but 
no one has shown an experience more symmetrical and complete. Perhaps as 
nearly parallel an instance as exists is that of Catherine Adorna, Saint of Genoa, 
than whom the Church of Rome can show no Christian character more lofty, 
evangelical, symmetrical and sane. But in George Bowen may be found all that is 
best in her experience, and in that of Augustine, Bernard, Taulcr, Luther, Boehme, 
Hermann, Fenelon, Bunyan, Alleine, Jonathan Edwards, Brainerd and J. B. Taylor. 
Bowen was not only converted to Christ from pronounced infidelity, and an in¬ 
tensely worldly life, but as well as any modern ever did he understood the whole 
meaning of Pentecost. Of all that is said best in J. C. Shairp’s Culture and Religion 
Bowen supplies a luminous example, as also of all that is best in the bonks of Law 
and Murray and Meyer, while his own books on the Christian life aie religious 
classics of first quality, unsurpassed in many ways in the literature of Christianity. 
The lesson of his life is peculiarly pertinent, if not uniquely so, to this very hour 
of history and thought. 

George Bowen’s method of life and work was not an absolute method. 
There is nothing in the Scriptures which makes it prescriptive and while 
the spirit of his life is the right spirit for all workers for Christ and for 
man, experience did not demonstrate that his methods were the only 
methods or the most effective methods. They were probably much more 
effective than Bowen himself believed. He referred with some despond¬ 
ency at times to the apparent fruitlessness of his work, but at his funeral, 
Mr. Hume, speaking of the great indirect influence he wielded over the 
natives of Bombay, mentioned “cases which had come under his own 
observation of heathen who had been brought to Christ through the 
holy life of him who for forty years had been before the people as a 
living example of the saving, keeping, sanctifying power of Christ as 
no other man had been.” 

Those who deny the absoluteness of Bowen’s method are in a posi¬ 
tion of real peril, however. We may easily turn back from such self- 
sacrifice to a spiritual easiness and self-indulgence which are fatal to 
the highest power. It may be feared sometimes that over-reaction from 
the ascetic ideals of earlier days will carry us too far. Those who say, 
“We will not fast with the outward fast,” easily forget that fast of the 
heart which is the gate of God. Those who would “use this world without 
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abusing it” find the road, though the right road, very slippery. After 
all, it is better to err on the side of robust sacrifice, of completeness of 
self-denial, and to give up all literally, rather than under the plea of 
moderation to cover over a love of the world, or of pleasure, or of ease 
which is the death of holiness and of the might of God in a man. 

Bowen was no narrow-minded ascetic recluse. “It is too common in 
these days,” says Dr. Mackichan of the United Free Church of Scot¬ 
land, in a little sketch of Mr. Bowen, “to look upon every form of high 
devotedness as the offspring of a certain one-sidedness, verging on 
fanaticism, the result of excess or defect in some emotion or faculty 
in minds otherwise rational and well furnished. We have little doubt 
that the popular conception of George Bowen’s life amongst those who 
had but slight contact with it was not very different from this. The 
study of this sketch of the life which it infolds will show how far such 
conceptions fall short of the realities of the Christian life. It exhibits 
the development of a mind singularly free from the enthusiasm of mere 
emotion, broad enough to be able to assimilate the best elements of the 
culture of other times and other lands, and strong enough to retain its 
own originality in the midst of all the influences which crowded in 
upon it.” 

An outstanding characteristic of Bowen was his reality. The Times 
editorial emphasized this. All who knew Bowen felt it. Dr. Mackichan 
refers to it: “George Bowen’s conversion from unbelief to faith was 
a spiritual movement to which every part of his nature gave consent, 
and the life which followed was the harmonious expression of bis whole 
being thus raised to a higher plane by the revelation of God in Christ. 
That reality which is referred to in this sketch as the leading character¬ 
istic of all his religious life, was the result of this transformation. All 
he did in the service of the Saviour Who had revealed Himself to him 
was done with the calmness, the resolution, the rationalism of one who 
found in the atmosphere of a consecrated Christian life his soul’s true 
element. . . . And this reality was the secret of the joy and beauty of 
his self-sacrifice. There is a kind of self-denial which is ever conscious 
of itself. But his was true and beautiful in proportion as it was free 
from this selfish taint.” 

No faintest shadow of uncandour, of hypocrisy, of professionalism, 
darkened George Bowen’s life. He was what he appeared. He appeared 
what he was. And he tried to be and appear what he ought. A bad man 
may claim to possess the virtue of reality because he is really bad. But 
Bowen believed that the only reality of life is the right adjustment of 
itself to God and goodness and he strove thereto. And men were influ¬ 
enced by him through his reality. The missionary finds sincere men 
among Mohammedans, Hindus and Buddhists, not men who are living 
up to all the light they have, but men who honestly believe what they 
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profess and in human measure live by it. The same thing in the mis¬ 
sionary will not convince them that he is right and themselves wrong. 
His type of reality must be larger and fuller. He must be sincere and 
honest and true but the truth which he represents must be the complete 
truth, the divine element, and his reality must mean the adjustment and 
coordination of his life to that. 

Bowen’s spiritual fervor and devotion did not blind the accuracy of 
his intellectual judgments. There is a pious goodness, which desiring 
to speak evil of no man, is derelict in its testimony to the truth and 
defective in its defense of righteousness. Bowen was the soul of charity 
but he was the servant of the truth and he did not sacrifice truth to ami¬ 
ability. “I am convinced,” he wrote to Mr. Rankin, “that Chunder Sen 
was more intent on his own glory, throughout, than on that of Christ. 
He honoured the Christ of his own conception, the Christ that was 
plastic in his hands, to be moulded as the Hindu national pride de¬ 
manded. There was no unconditional surrender to Christ at any time. The 
Christ that he favoured was one that would give greatness to Chunder 
Sen.” This was Bowen’s spirit in the study of comparative religion. 
He was not deceived. He saw the truth clearly, unobscured by the im¬ 
moral tolerance of a false liberalism, and the truth he saw he spoke. 
Because he was good, he was not “gullible,” to use Vivakanda’s adjec¬ 
tive in expressing his judgment of the American people. All religious 
expressions were not the same to Bowen. Some of them rested as he 
had told his pundit at the beginning on a foundation of untruth. There 
are false religious elements as there are true and they are not to be 
mixed indiscriminately. 

As with all great religious leaders, so with George Bowen, his doctrine 
grew out of his experience. “You will have seen,” he writes to Mr. 
Rankin, “that I wrote something about the Trinity. The Bible does 
not undertake to explain it to us. What it most positively teaches us is 
the Trinity of God, and what is said about the manifestation of God 
in Christ is never treated as though it conflicted with that in any way. 
We get at the right conception of these things not so much by intellectual 
effort, as experimentally. As we grow up into Christ, we apprehend 
Christ. There should never be a shadow of doubt in the mind (there 
never has been in mine) that in honouring Christ we honour the Father.” 
On the same subject, he writes later, “I have no trouble or confusion 
as that you speak of in regard to the persons of the Godhead. I conceive 
of God as absolutely one, yet have no difficulty in apprehending God in 
Christ and God the Spirit in me. Without this trifold manifestation I 
have never known God. There is more approach to a mystery in the 
distinguishing between the Christ of God and His brethren fully re¬ 
deemed, in whom too is all the fullness of the Godhead. John fell at 
the feet of one of these. But I suppose there will be practically no difli- 
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culty. He is always the Saviour and they are always the saved. John 
xvii and Ephesians iii, etc., show that we must get where Christ was 
when about to ascend. The more fully we are conformed to Him, the 
better we shall understand all things.” Bushnell solved the mystery of 
the Trinity in the same way and in the end we shall find that what the¬ 
ology is unlivable will be difficult of permanent propagation in mission 
fields. Religious value is not the right criterion of truth, but the truth 
whose religious value is not known and evidenced in our own life we 
shall find it hard to communicate to others. 

His deep Christian experience, his attempt to make his Christian life 
real and his shrewd knowledge of the heart, led Bowen to anticipate 
by many years that form of Christian teaching represented in many 
contemporary movements for the deepening of the spiritual life. As 
Bowen put it in his Daily Meditations (for December 30th), “You be¬ 
lieve in Christ and not in yourself; in His goodness, not in yours; in His 
power and wisdom, not your own; in His word, not in yours; in His 
work, not in yours; in His sufferings, not in yours; in His prayers, not 
in yours. When a man believes his vessel to be on the point of going 
to pieces, and is hailed by another that is seaworthy, you will quickly 
find him removing all his goods from the first to the other one. His 
faith finds unequivocal utterance in his conduct. And he that believes 
in Jesus Christ makes haste to get everything that he values transferred 
to Him.” And he wrote in 1880 in a personal letter: “The best use we 
can make of our past sins is to turn from them to Christ. Anything 
that diverts our attention from Christ does us harm. This and that sin 
may appear very odious to us, and are so truly, but with God the most 
odious sin is that of not accepting His offer of love. . . . There is not the 
slightest use in trying to correct anything amiss in our mental habits by 
direct efforts. We get the victory by faith, i. e., by ceasing to combat 
them and making them over to Christ. Do not even be impatient with 
these evils. Nothing so discomfits Satan as when you praise the Lord 
(2 Chron. xx:20).” It is an intensely interesting thing to see in church 
history how the teaching of Christian men regarding the higher spiritual 
life repeats itself from age to age and how the heresies of the earlier 
days arise recurrently, and especially in both matters in connection with 
Christian missions. 

The wisest and most practical attempts of today to feed the hungry 
human soul, Bowen anticipated. Human hearts crave the sense of as¬ 
surance, the secret of peace, the way of a larger life, something more 
than the conventional teaching gives, or the conventional standard re¬ 
quires. What Bowen said is just what those who attempt to meet these 
higher spiritual demands must always say. “I live in hope,” as, we have 
seen, he wrote to Mr. Rankin, “that you will send me word some day that 
you are believing these words of God to 'whomsoever' and banish that 
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sense of condemnation and all vain thirsting. Whatever your nature really 
demands for its highest development is in that word ‘eternal life/ I wish 
that you could make up your mind that nothing more is ever to come 
from God than has come to you, and give your attention to what has 
come to you and is ignored by you. It was a blessed hour for me when 
I lost faith in the future and began to interrogate the present. I think 
I see a prisoner in a cell. On a table a letter has been lying many days 
which he fancies for somebody else and not for him. It authorizes 
him to claim the right of egress and to go out of his jail and to go to a 
comfortable dwelling provided for him. But, he says, it is not for me; 
if it were for me, it would not leave me here. He is there because he 
has not the faith. Why should you make ‘light of all that God has done 
to inspire you with faith? You do this when you fail to recognize what 
God offers you. The lying spirit of unbelief will say to you, this does 
not suit your case. Let not that spirit continue in his post of doorkeeper 
of your heart. How glad I should be to hear that you have decided to 
let God be true, though every man a liar. All happiness is in the recog¬ 
nition of Him Who sits upon the throne, whose nature and whose name 
is Love, Who gives Himself and is Himself Love Almighty to every 
atom, and is excluded only by man’s unbelieving heart. God has never 
done anything for me, or will do, that He is not offering to every crea¬ 
ture, for He offers Himself and He is Love. You have only 1 j let God 
be true, let Him be Himself, and you will find yourself in Paradise. 
The New Jerusalem comes down from God out of heaven when men dis¬ 
cover this. But it is hid from them by the great concern that they have 
for self. Do not allow your heart to cheat you out of the blessings con¬ 
tained in this truth. . . .” 

Again he writes, “I deeply feel that what you want is not that God 
should take up some new attitude towards you or do anything, or be 
anything but what He is, but that you should recognize Him as revealed 
at the Cross. What makes heaven to be heaven is that the truth which 
you fail to see is there seen by all.” Bowen counselled thus out of his 
own experience. “As you would wish your own word to be honoured,” 
he wrote (August 11, 1885), “honour God’s. Salvation is in that very 
thing. I was just on the border of despair in 1845, till on the 4th of 
December I saw that all I had been seeking in myself, I had in Christ. 
I had been tormenting myself by looking hourly to my own heart for 
the dawn of a brighter day, looking (if you please) for Christ in my 
heart rather than for Christ in the Word, and I found life, joy and 
peace when I let go my own heart and looked to Christ alone, as the 
Israelites looked to the brazen serpent.” The path he urged upon others 
he had trod himself and he knew whither it led. 

One supreme test George Bowen met. Little children loved him and 
felt that in him they had a friend without dissimulation or suggestion 
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of distrust. Can a man ask more than that ? When he died, says Motley 
of the great William, in The Rise of the Dutch Republic, “the little chil¬ 
dren cried in the streets.” 

Men fall fast out of memory and George Bowen would not have 
lifted a finger to prolong his fame. But he is a man whom we cannot 
afford to forget. In reviving his story, one is conscious of the danger to 
which Dr. Mackichan referred just after Bowen’s death: “To those 
of us who were intimately associated with the departed missionary 
leader, the sense of loss has day by day grown deeper. Christian work 
with which he was associated and Christian assemblies which he was 
wont to frequent, have seemed almost less Christian by reason of the 
absence of one who gave the high tone of his own spirit to everything 
with which he was identified. As we contemplate the end of his conver¬ 
sation we are not strangers to the danger of resting satisfied with a 
vicarious devotion. It was inspiring and strengthening to know that one 
lived and worked so nobly in the midst of us. But to admire and describe 
this life is the least part of that which it requires of us. In every de¬ 
partment of Christian service the same spirit of reality and consecration 
is needed, and if this brief record of his life shall in any measure help 
to keep alive the memory of this man of God, and lead those who have 
a part in the same work to become partakers of his higher faith, it will 
be contributing to the accomplishment of no unimportant part of the 
work for which George Bowen lived and laboured and died.” 

It is easy for us to be content with looking at such sacrifice and total 
devotion in a Christian missionary of a past generation. But there was 
no standard of duty or ideal of character before George Bowen that is 
not before us. If he utterly denied himself and wholly sought to live 
unto God in all things, it was in response to no call that does not also 
sound in our hearts and summon us to the same task of the world’s 
evangelization and to the same life of Christlike candour and reality. 
In the quiet of our souls can we not hear the Voice saying to us, “And 
you, why do not you, too, follow Me, as he followed whom men called 
‘The Lamb of India’?” 
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